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„rr 5p as Bs, 
e Projic and, How. 
HERE, no Man but at one Time or other ſays 


a filly Thing; but theworRKon't is when he af- 
K 3 | 


1 
1 "4 


Ne ille magno conatu magnas nugas dixcrit. 8 
The Man in troth with much ado 115 | 
Has prov'd that one and one make two. 5 


This does not touch me. My Nonſenſe flips from me 
with as little Care as it merits, and it is well it does ſo. I 
wou'd quit it on a ſudden for the little there is im it of Va- 
lue, and neither buy nor ſell it for more than the Weight. 
I ſpeak on Paper as I do to the firſt Man I meet; and that 
this is true, obſerve what follo wos. 3 

Who wou'd not abhor Treachery when Zi- A perfidious A- 
berius wou'd not admit of it in a Matter of . 9 an & 
ſuch Importance to him? He had word ſent © OO 

TT... B 32 

Terence Heauton, Act 3. Scene 9. + Tacit. Annal. I. 2. c. 88. 
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from Germany that if he thought fit, they wou'd by Poiſon 
rid him of Ariminius, who was the moſt powerful Enemy 
the Romans had, he having treated them very baſely in 
i the Time of Varus, and being the only Man that hindred 
| the Increaſe of their Empire in thoſe Countries. The An- 
l ſwer he returned was, That it was the Cuſtom of the Ro- 
mans to be reveng'd on their Enemies by open Force, 
Sword in Hand ; not clandeſtinely, nor by Fraud : Where- 
inhepreferr'd the Thing that was honourable, to the profit- 
able. He was (you will ſay) a Hector. I believe as much; 
but that's no great Wonder in the Gentlemen of his Pro- 
feſſion. But the Acknowledgment of Virtue is no leſs va- 
lid by its coming from the Lips of him who hates it, for- 
aſmuch as Truth forces it from him; and if he will not 
embrace it in his Breaſt, he puts it on at leaſt by Way of 
Ornament. | 
Human Policy Our Structure, both external and internal, is 
fo full of Im- full of Imperfection; yet there is nothing in 
perfeftion that Nature but what is of uſe, not even Inutility 
it needs Fice to itſelf. There is nothing in this Univerſe 
Wye», which has not ſome proper Place in it. Our 
Being is cemented with certain ſcurvy Qualities : Ambiti- 
Þ-- "08, daß „Envy, Revenge, Superſtition, Deſpair, habe 
ſo natural a Lodgment in us that che Image of them is diſ- 
cern'd in the brute Beaſts; nay Cruelty itſelf, a Vice fo 
much out of Nature, for even in the Midſt of Compaſſi-' 
on, we feel within us an unaccountable bitter-ſweet Titilla- 
tion of ill-natur'd Pleaſure in ſeeing another ſuffer; and 
even Children are ſenſible of it. 


Suave mari magno turbantibus equora ventis 

E terra magnum alterius ſpeftare laborem *. 

Tis ſweet from Land to ſee a Storm at Sea, 
And others finking whilſt ourſelves are free. 


Whoever ſhou'd diveſt Man of the Seeds of ſuch Qualities 
wou'd deftroy the fundamental Conditions of human Life. 
Likewife in all Governments there are neceſſary Offices, not 

| only 


* Lucret. lib. ii, v. 1, 2. > 
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| ang! to myſelf. And yet it has hitherto 12 ſo lucky 
B 2 


Gh. . of Profit and Honey. ; a 2 
onl abject but vicious alſo. Vices have their Derag et; 
N24 and are em plo d as Cement to connect us toge 

like Poiſon that 1 Ry miniſter d for the Preſervation of of Il 
Health, If they become 1 4 foraſmuch as they : 


neceſſary for us, and becauſe the public Neceſſity diſguilgs _ 
their real W ualities, we are to refign this Part to the ſtrong- 
eſt and boldeſt Citizens, who facrifice their Honour an 
Conſcience, as the Ancients ſacrificd their Lives, for tl 
Good of their Country. -We that are weaker play tho 
Parts that are more eaſy and leſs hazardous. The ublic 
Weal requires that a Man ſhou'd betray, tell Lies, and com- 
mit Murder : Let us leave this Commiſſion to Men that 
are more obedient and more ſupple. . - _ 
I have really been often vex 4 to ſee Judges, Malicious Fuſe 
by Fraud and falſe Hopes of Favouror Pardon, 4. 
draw in a Criminal to confeſs his Fact; and to obſerve what 
Recourſe they therein have to Tricking and Impudence. 
would be of good Service to Juſtice, and even to Plato him- 
ſelf, who countenances this Manner of Proceeding, to fur- | 
niſh me with other Means more ſuitable to my Inclinatio 
Tis a malicious Kind of Juſtice, and I think tis as much 4 


fended by itſelf as by others. I ſaid not long ſince, in ſome * 
Company, that as I ſhou'd be ve 


ſorry to y any pri- 
vate Man for the Service of my Prince, I ſhou'd be y N 
loth to betray my Prince to any private Man, And as I 
have an Averſion to cheat another, ſo I ſhou'd hate to be de- | 


ceiv'd myſelf, and will not fo much as furniſh any Pretext 


or Occaſion for it. 

In the few Concerns which 1 have had to Montaigne e 
negociate betwixt our Princes, in thoſe Diviſi- ſeine — ow 
ons and Subdiviſions by which we are at this ar. 75 
Time rent, I have nicely avoided leading them 
into any Miſtakes of me, and their deceiving others by my 
Maſk. The Peop le of this Profeſſion are the moſt 82 


ed, and pretend to Ys the Men of the greateſt Moderation, 


and the neareſt, Conformit Ty to the Sentiments of thoſe with 


whom they have to do. Secs et what I ſincerely 
think, and in my own Ma 720 a tender Negociator, 
and but a Learner, who ha 12 of Nees than 


e 


1 _ MonTatcne's Eſass. Book III. 
{for ſurely its chiefly owing to Fortune) that few Things 
have paſs'd from Hand to Hand with leſs Suſpicion, and 
more Favour and Secrecy. I have an open Manner, which 
readily inſinuates itſelf, and gains Credit upon the firſt 

Acquaintance. Simplicity, and the naked Truth, in what 
Age ſoever, make their Way, arid find their Account ; and 

moreover the Freedom of Men who treat without any In- 
tereſt of their own is neither hateful nor ſuſpected: And 
ſuch may very well make uſe of the Anſwer of Hyparides 

to the Atheniays, when they complain'd of his rough Way 
of Speaking, Gentlemen, Do not regard whether I am 

© free; but whether I am ſo without a Fee, and without any 

Advantage from it to my own Affairs“ . My freedom 
of Speech has alſo naturally clear'd me of all Suſpicion 

of. Diſſimulation by its Vehemency (leaving nothing un- 
faid, how pungent and cutting ſoever, ſo that I cou'd not 

have faid worſe behind their Backs) and by the full Diſco- 
very it made of Simplicity and Indifference. I aim at no 
other Advantage by my Pleading than to Plead, and tack no 
long Arguments or Propoſitions to it. Every Plea plays 
its own Part, hit or miſs. For the reſt, I am not ſway'd by 
any Paſſion eithef of Love or Hatred to the great Men, 

nor is my Will hamper'd by the Senſe of any particular In- 
jury or Obligation. I honour our Kings with an Affection 
that is ſimply loyal and ref „ being neither prompted 

to, nor reſfrain'd from it, by private Intereſt ; and for this 
I value myſelf. Nor does the general and juſt Cauſe attract 

me otherwiſe than with Moderation and Coolneſs. I am 
not bound by ſuch cogent and penetrating Pre- contracts 

and Engagements. Anger and Hatred are not within the 

Sphere of -Juſtice, and are Paſſions of no uſe but to thoſe 

who are not to be kept to their Duty by mere Reaſon, Na- 
tur motu animi, qui uti ratione non poteſt, i. e. he that can 
not be guided by Reaſon is governed by Paſſion: All law- 
ful Intentions are temperate in themſelves, if otherwiſe, they 
become ſeditious and unlawful. This is what makes me 
walk every where with my Head erect, a frank Counte- 
nance, and an open Heart. *Tis a Truth, and I fear not to 
| con- 


Plutarch in his Treatiſe of the Difference betwixt the Flatterer and 
the Friend, c. 24. 5 


c 


| - 
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Ch. I. Of Profit and Honeſty, = 


confeſs it, I cou'd, were it neceſſary, hold a Candle to 
St. Michael, and another to his Serpent “, after the manner 
of the old Woman. I will follow the right Side even to 
the Fire, but will keep out of it if poſſible, Let Mon- 
taigne be overwhelm'd in the public Ruin, if it muſt be ſo ; 

but if it be not neceſſary, I ſhou'd thank my Stars for his 
Safety, and I make uſe of all the Length of Line which my 
Duty allows me for his Preſervation. Was it not Atticus, 
who being on the juſt but loſing Side, preſerv'd himſelf by 
his Moderation in that univerſal Shipwreck of the World, 
among ſo many various Changes and Revolutions? For 


aprivate Man as he was, this is more eaſy; and upon an Oc- 


caſion of the like Nature I think Men are very excuſable 
for not being ambitious to meddle or make. 

For a Man to be wavering and trimming, 4 Neufra 
to keep his Affection unmov'd, and without *: 555 be 97 
Inclination, in the Diſturbances of his Coun- Country is ar 
try, and in a public Diviſion, I think it neither handome nr. 
decent nor honeſt, Ea non media, ſed nulla via bent. 
eft, velut eventum expectantium, quo fortune conſilia ſua ap- 
Plicent, i. e. that is not taking the middle Way, but really 
no Way at all, like thoſe who wait for the Event of Things 
in order to take their Reſolutions accordingly T. This 
may be allow'd with reſpect to the Feuds of our Neigh- 
bours; and accordingly Gelo the Tyrant of Syracuſe ſuſ- 
pended his Reſolution in the Barbarians War againſt the 
Grecians, keeping an Embaſly at Delphos with Preſents to 
lie upon the Watch to ſee to which fide Fortune wou'd in- 
cline, and to take the critical Minute to make the Victors 
his Friends ||. But it wou'd be a ſort of Treaſon to proceed 
after this Manner in our own domeſtic Affairs, wherein a 
Man muſt neceſſarily be of one Side or the other; tho? for 
a Man to ſit ſtill, who has no Office nor expreſs Command 
to urge him to Action, I think it more excufable (and yet 
this is no Excuſe for myſelf) than to meddle in fo- 
9:1 e261 4:2: 4:1, 0071 3: 
Montaigne means that he ſhou'd be inclin'd to make his Court to 
both the oppoſite Parties, as the old Woman did who offer'd one Wax- 
taper to St. Michael the Archangel, and another to the Dragon, which is 
repreſented fighting with St. Michael. This Woman's Action has given 

e to a ſort of Proyerb. x... 1127057 1 3.23 

1 Titus Livy, lib. xxxii. o. 21. | Herodot. lib. vii. p. 458, 


tempting to fiſh in it. 
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teign Broils, to which, however, according to our Laws, no 
Man is compelFd. And yet even thoſe who wholly engage 


| __ themſelves in fuch Broils, may act with ſuch Temper and 


Moderation that the Storm ſhall fly over their Heads with- 
out burſting on them. Had we not Reaſon to expect as 
much from M. de Morvilliers, the late Biſhop of Orleans? 
And among thoſe who behave valiantly at this Time, I 
know ſome of fo much Candour and good Nature that they 


Will continue ſteddy, however injurious may be the C 8 


or Fate which Heaven is preparing for us. I am of 

nion, that it properly belongs to Kings to quarrel with Kings, 
and laugh at thoſe Bullies who out of mere Wantonneſs 
puſh themſelves into Quarrels where the Odds are fo great. 


For a Man has no particular Quarrel with a Prince, be- 


cauſche marches againſt him publickly and way ne. y, for 
his own Honour, and according to his Dut f he does 
not love ſuch-a Perfonage, he does better, be eſteems him. 

And the Cauſe of the Laws, and the Defence of the anci- 


ent Government, are always remarkable for this, that ſuch | 


even as for their own private Intereſt diſturb the State, excuſe 
if they do not honour its Defenders. 

Vicec_difeuird But we ought not, tho? "tis our daily Pric- 
wider the Name tice, to call a Bitterneſs and Roughneſs | of 
Virus. Temper which ſpring from private Intereſt 
and Paſſion, by the Name of Duty, nor a treacherous and 
malicious Conduct, by the Name of Courage. They call 
their Propenſion to Miſchief and Violence by the Name 
of Zeal. Tis not the Cauſe by which they are warm'd, 
but their Intereſt. They Rindle a War, not becauſe tis juſt 
but becauſe *tis War. 


a lee, Nothing hinders bit Meh may behave | 


eh ought % commodiouſly and lo- ally nh Og thoſe 
b hf 1 27-h who are of the advert: Pit ay our 
delle areat ſelf, if not with an Ahern, 
Variance. equal, (for it is capable of different Degreg) 
ar leaſt moderate, ſuch as may not ſo engage you to one 
Party that it may challenge all that you are able to do; 


and content yourſelf alſo bs 15 a moderate Degree of their 
Favour, and to ſwim in the troubled Was without at- 


The 


Ch. I. Of Projfit and Honeſy,/ 7 
Tube other Way of a Man's offering himſelf N 
to ſerve both Parties is much more conſcienti- er gil 
ous than prudent. Does not he to whom you betray ano» 
ther Perſon with whom you. was on good Terms, know: that 
you will do as much by him another Time? He holds you 
for a Villain, yet he hears what you have to ſay, draus In- 
telligence from you, and Works his own Ends thro* your 
Treachery ; for double- dealing Men are uſeful in what they 
bring, ey Care muſt be taken that they carry away as little 
> you Nothing to one Party that I may not Moptaigne's 
upon a fit Occahon ſay to the other, with a lic-.. e af 
tle Alteration of Accent, z and report Nothing fat Barg. 

but Things either indifferent or. known, or | 


* 


what is of common Conſequence. I cannot allow myſelf * 


for any Conſideration to tell them a Lye. What is truſted 
with me as a Secret, I religiouſſy conceal; but I take as 
few Truſts upon me uf that Nature as 1 can: The Secrets 
of Princes are a troubleſome Burden to thoſe who are nat 
intereſted in them. I very willingly indent that they truſt 
me with little, but that they rely with Confidence upon 
what I tell them. I have always known more than I de- 
fird. One open Way of Speaking introduces another 
open Way of Speaking, and draws out Diſcoveries like 
Wine and Love. In my Opinion Pbiligpides anſwer d 
King Ly/machus very diſcreetly, who aſking him what Share 
of his Eſtate he ſhould beſtow upon him, I bat you will, 
faid he, provided it be none of your Secrets . I ſee that ev 
one grumbles and is diſpleas d if the Bottom af ſuch, At- 
fairs as he is concern'd in be conceal'd from him, or that 
there be any Reſarvatiem us d in the Things: For my Part 
I am content to know no more of the Matter than what tis 
intended I ſhou'd be employ'd in, nor do I gelare that my 
Knowledge ſhou'd exceed or conſtrain my 
a Salvo to my Conſcience. I am not willing to be reputed 
a Servant ſo affectionate or fo loyal as to be thoyght 2. fit 
Tool to betray any Man. He that is-faithleſs..to himſelf 
may well be fo to his Sovereign. But Princes don't accept 
* Plutarch of Curioſity, c. iv. 


- 


fection | 
mediately. The Will and the Deſire make a Law for them- 


8 MoxTaicxe's Efays.) Book III. 
of Men by Halves, and deſpiſe Services that are limited and 
conditional. There is no Remedy for it. I tell them frank- 
ly how far I can go and no farther; for a Slave J ſhou'd 
not be but with Reaſon, and yet I cou'd hardly ſubmit to 
that Condition. And they alſo are to blame who exact from 
a Freeman the ſame Subjection and Obligation to their Ser- 
vice as they do from him they have made and bought, or 
whoſe Fortune depends particularly and expreſly upon 
them. The Laws have rid me of a great Anxiety; — 
have choſen me a Fortune, and given me a Guardian. Every 
other Superiority and Obligation ought to be relative to 
that re and to be curtail'd. Not that if my Af- 

ou'd incline me otherwiſe, I ſhou'd conſent to it im- 


ſelves, but Actions are to receive theirs from public Autho- 
rity. All this Procedure of mine is ſomewhat different 


from our common Forms; it wou'd not be productive 


of great Effects, nor wou'd it be of long Duration. Inno- 
cence itſelf cou'd not in this Age of ours either negociate - 


without Diſſimulation, or traffick without Lying: And 
indeed public Employments do not at all ſuit my Taftez 
"what my Profeſſion requires I perform in the moſt private 
Manner I can. While I was but young I was deeply en- 
| gag'd in Buſineſs, and ſucceeded; but I took myſelf off of it 
in good Time. I have ſince often avoided meddling in it, 


rarely accepted, and never aſk'd it, turning my Back to 


Ambition; and if not like the Watermen who advance 
forward while they look backward, yet ſo nevertheleſs that 
I am not fo much oblig'd to my Reſolution as to my good 
Fortune that I was not embark'diin it: For there are Ways 
Jeſs diſpleaſing to my Taſte, and more ſuitable to my Abi- 


lity, by which if ſhe had heretofore call'd me to the public 
Service, and my own Adyancementin the World's Opinion, 


T know I ſhow'd in ſpite of all my Arguments have purſu- 
ed them. Such as commonly fay in oppoſition to what I 


profeſs, that what I call Freedom, Simplicity and Plain- 


neſs in my Manners, is Art and Fineſſe, and rather Pru- 


dence than Goodneſs, Induſtry than Nature, good Senſe 


than good Luck, do me more Honour than Diſgrace, but 
really they make my Subtility too refin d: And whoever 


in has 


ch I. Of "Profit and Honeſty. 9 
has follow d me cloſe, and pry'd narrowly into me, I Will 
give him up the Point if he does not confeſs that there is no 
Rule in their School that cou'd anſwer to this natural Moti- 
on, and maintain an Appearance of Liberty and Licence ſo 
equal and inflexible :thro? ſo many various and erooked 
Paths, and that all their Care and Ingenuity cou'd not have 
carry'd them through. The Path of Truth is but one and 
ſimple; but that of private Advantage, and of the Conve - 
niency of the Buſineſs which a Man has upon his Hands, is 
double, uneven and caſual : I have often ſeen theſe counter: 
feit and artificial Liberties taken, but for the moſt-part 
without Succeſs. They are apt to reliſh of the Als in 
Aſop's Fables, which, in Emulation of the Dog, fawningly 
clap'd-his two Fore-feet upon his Maſter's Shoulders, for 
which his Maſter gave him twice the Number of ' Blows 
with a Cudgel, as the Dog had Careſſes for the like Sort of 
Complaiſance. Id maxime quemque decet, quod eft eujuſque 
ſuum maxime *, i. e. That is moſt becoming to every Man 
which is moſt natural to him. I am not willing to deprive 
Deceit of its due Rank, that wou'd be miſtaking the 
World. There are Vices that are lawful, as there are many 
2 either good or excuſable, that are in a ſtrict S 
illegal. 4 | | | . 2:rn{ urban 
The Juſtice, which in itſelf is natural and Univer/al Fuſ- 
univerſal, is otherwiſe and more nobly regulat- og nt 
| ed than that other particular and national Juf- dender and 
tice, which is reſtrain'd to the Neceſſity of our national N 
State Affairs. Veri juris germaneque juſtitiæ #9 
ſolidam et expreſſam effigiem nullam tenemus : Umbrd et ima- 
gimbus utimur , i. e. We retain no ſolid and expreſs Mo- 
del of true Law and perfect Juſtice ; we have only a Sha- 
dow and faint Sketch of it; inſomuch that the I Sage 
Danaamys heating the Lives of Socrates, Pythagoras,” and 
Diogenes, read, eſteem'd them to be great Perſonages in eve- 
(Cicero de Offic. lib. i. c. 31. + Cicero de Offic. lib. ii. c. 17. 
He was an Indian Sage who liv'd in the Time of Alexander. What 
Montaigne here ſays of him is reported by Plutarch. who calls him Dan- 
damis, in the Life of Alexander, ch. 20. Tis the fame in Strabo, lib. 
15. where this Indian Philoſopher is call'd Mandanis, I have taken all 
this from M. ge la Mong, .... 
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Book III. 
but in their too great Subjection to the 
Reverence of the Laws, for the Authority and Support of 


' 
| 5 
| MonTarcne's Eſayt. 
| 
which, true Virtue muſt abate very much of its original Vi- 


gour; and many vicious Actions are introduc'd, not only 

their Permiſſion, but alfo by their Perſuaſion. Ex ſena- 

tus confultis plebiſque ſcitis ſcelera exercentup *, i. e. The 

Commiſſion of certain Crimes is authoriz'd by the Decrees 

of the Senate and the common People. I follow the com- 

mon Phraſe, which makes a Diſtinction betwixt Things pro- 

firable and honeſt, fo as to call ſome natural Actions which 

are not only ufeful but neceſſary, diſhoneſt and obſcene. 

Uſfil Treach-. But let us proceed in our Inſtances of 

ery prefiry'd io Treachery, Two Pretenders to the Kingdom 

Honeſty. of Thrace fell into a Diſpute about their Title. 

The Emperor hinder'd them from taking Arms; but 

one of them under Colour of bringing Matters to an ami- 

cable Iſſue by an Interview, having invited his Competi- 

tor to an Entertainment at his Houſe, caus'd him to be ſe- 

car'd, and put to Death +. Juſtice requir'd that the Ro- 

mans ſhou'd have Satisfaction for this Offence, but there 

was a Difficulty in obtaining it by the common Forms. 

What therefore they cou'd not do lawfully, without a War, 

of and without Danger, they attempted by Treachery, and 

j what they cou'd not do honeſtly they accompliſh'd profit- 

| ably. For this End one Pomponius Flaccus was pitch'd up- 

on as a fit Inftrument jj. This Man, by diſſembled Words 

and Aſſurances, having drawn the other into his Toil, in- 

ſtead of the Honour and Faveur which he had-promis'd 

him, ſent him bound Hand and Foot to Rome. Here one 

Traitor betray'd another, contrary to the common Cuſtom; 

for they are full of Miſtruſt, and tis not eaſy to over-reach 

them in their own Art; witneſs the ſad Experience we 
Rave lately had of this. 25 

Freachtry bow . Let who will de Pomponius Flaccus, and 

Fatal to the there are enough that wou'd. For my Part 

Man whey both my Word and my Faith are like all the 

— reſt, Parts of this common Body: The beſt 

W wy they can do is to db 85 Public, and this I 

take to be preſuppos d: But as, ſhou'd one me to 

eee amen 


® Senec. Ep. 95. + Tacit. Annal, lib. ii. c. 65. J 1d Ibid e. 67. 
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Ch. I. Of Profit and Honey. f It 
take charge of the Palace and the Records, or to enter up- 
on the Office of Conductor of Pioneers, I wou'd ſay, That 
as to the former, *tis what I don't underſtand, and as to the 
latter, that I am calbd to a more honourable Employment : 
So likewiſe, ſhou'd any one want me to lye, betray, and for- 
ſwear myſelf, for ſome notable: Service, much more to aſſaſ- 
ſinate or poiſon, I wou'd ſay, if I have robb'd or ſtollen from 
any one, ſendme forthwith to the Galleys. For tis juſtifiable 
for a Man of Honour to ſay, as the Laredemonians did, when 
they were juſt on the Point of concluding their Agreement 
after their Defeat by Antipater, Tou may impoſe as heavy 
* and ruinous Burdens upon us as you pleaſe; but if you 
command us to do Things that are ſhameful and diſhoneſt; 
e you will only loſe your Time *.” Every one to be ſure, 
had taken the fame Oath to himſelf that the Kings of 
Egypt made their Judges ſwear ſolemnly ; viz: That they 
wou'd not decree any Thing contrary, to their Conſciences, 
tho” they themſelves ſhou'd command it +. In ſuch Com- 
miſſions there is an evident Mark of Ignominy and Con- 
demnation : And whoever gives you fuch a Commiſſion 
does in Fact accuſe you, and he gives it you, if you un- 
derſtand it right, for a Burden and a Puniſhment. As 


much as the public Affairs are amended by what you do, 


your own are impair'd by it; and the better you behave for 
the Public you act ſo much the worſe for yourſelf : Nor 
will it be a new Thing, nor perhaps without ſome Colour 
of Juſtice, if the ſame Perſon ruin you who ſet you at work. 
If Treachery ought to be excuſable in any Treachiry in 

Cafe, tis only ſo when tis employ'd in chaſ- 9795-9 #- 
tiſing and betraying the Traitor. There are 

Examples enough of Treachery, not only where it was re- 
fus'd, but puniſh'd by thoſe in whoſe Favour it had been 
undertaken. Who does not know the Sentence of Fabri. 
cius againſt Pyrrbus's Phyſician ? +: Tal 


- 


But we find this alſo recorded, that a Man eee if 
has given command for an Action which he Trzarbery pu- 
afterwards ſeverely reveng d on the Perſon * 5 * 
whom he employ'd in it, rejecting a Credit , . | 
and Power ſo uncontrolPd, and diſavowing 


— 
E 
ut 


R | ; ; * A 
* Plutarch in his Difference of the Flatterer and the Friend, .c. 21. 
Fe Plutarch in the remarkable Saying of the ancient Kings, &c. towards | 
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a Servitude and Obedience ſo ſordid and abandon'd. Jaro- 
pe'c Duke of Ryfſia tamper'd with a Gentleman of Hungary 
to betray Boleflaus King of Poland by putting him to Death, 

or giving the Ruſſians an Opportunity to do him ſome not- 
able Injury. The Gentleman acted very craftily in the 
Affair; he devoted himſelf more than ever to the Service 
of the King, obtain'd to be of his Council, and one of his 
chief Confidents. With theſe Advantages, and chuſing 
the critical Opportunity of his Sovereign's Abſence, he be- 
tray*d to the Ryffians the great and rich City of Wiſliez, 
which was intirely plunder'd and burnt by them, with the 


total Slaughter, not only of its Inhabirants, without Diſtinc- | 


tion of Sex or Age, but of a great Number of the neigh- 
bouring Gentry whom he had conven'd there for his Pur- 
poſe. Faropelc being glutted with his Revenge, and his 
Wrath being appeas'd, tor which however he he Pre- 
tence (for Boleſlaus had very much provok'd him, and 
by a Behaviour. too of the like Kind) and being gorg'd 
with the Fruit of this Treachery, taking into Conſiderati- 
on the Deformity of the Act in a naked abſtracted Light, 
and looking upon it with a calm diſpaſſionate View, con- 
ceiv'd ſuch à Remorſe and Diſguſt at it that he caus'd the 


Eyes of his Agent to be pul'd o out, and his Tongue and 


privy Parts to be cut off. 
How Antigo- Auligonus perſuaded the Soldiers call'd — 
nus purif'dtbe pyraſpides to betray his Adverſary Eumenes 
_ F 1 bY their General into his Hands. But when he 
tbey had deli. had put him to Death, after they had ſo deli- 
wer'd up to him. ver d him up to him, he himſelf defir'd to be 
the Commiſſioner of the divine Juſtice for the Puniſhment 
of fo deteftable a Crime; and conſign'd them over to the 
Governor of the Province, with expreſs Command by all 
means to deſtroy and bring them all to an evil End *. So 
that of that great Number of Men not one ever return'd 
ta Macedonia. The better he had been ſerv'd by them the 
more wicked he judg'd the Service to * and the more de 
ſervi ing of P n 1. 

270 The 
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, Plutarch is his Life of Eumencs, e. 9. to the End. 
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Ch. I. Of Profit and Honefly. - — 
The Slave who betray*d his Mafter P. Sulpi- 4 Slave both 
cus, by diſcovering the Place where he lay con- rewarded and 
ceal'd, was, according to Promiſe, manumitted * 2 Syl- 
from Sylla's Proſcription, but by virtue of his ſee n 
Edict, tho* he was no longer a Slave, he 5 
was inſtantly thrown headlong from the Tarpeian Rock *. 
And our King Clovis inſtead of Armour of e, - 
Gold, which he had promiſed them, caus'd ampleof rhelike 
three of Canacro's Servants to be hang*d after Fuftice by King 
they had betray'd their Maſter to him, tho he Clovis. 
had ſet them upon it. They were hang'd with the Purſe 
of their Reward about their Necks. er they had ſatis- 
fied their ſecond and ſpecial Engagement they ſatisfy the 
eneral and firſt. 1 £ i 5 5 
Ma homet the Second being reſolv'd to rid yy; 
himſelf of his Brother out of a Jealouſy of his 2 nf 
Power, as is the Cuſtom of the Ottoman Race, ber to be mur- 
employ'd one of his Officers in the Execution, on 9 ans as 
who choak'd him by pouring too much Wa- Prove wolals 
ter at once into his Throat. When this was b employ'd to 
done, Mabomet, to make Attonement for the patch bim, ts 

M.ourder, deliver'd the Man who committed it . 

1 into the Hands of the Deceaſed's Mother (for they were 
only Brothers by the Father's Side) who in his Preſence ript 
open the Murderer's Boſom, and in a Fury ran her Hands 
into his Breaſt, and rifled it for his Heart, which ſhe tore 
out, and threw to the Dogs. And even to the vileſt of 
People tis a Pleaſure, when their End has been ſerv'd by a 
criminal Action, to patch it up with ſome Mixture of Good- 
neſs and Juſtice, as by way of Compenſation and Check 
of Conſcience. To which may be added, that they look 
upon the Inſtruments of ſuch horrid Crimes, as upon Per- 
ſons that reproach them therewith, and aim by their Deaths 

to cancel the Memory and Teſtimony of ſuch Practices. 

Now if peradventure you are rewarded, in 2er, 14 
order not to fruſtrate the public Neceſſity of — 
this extreme and deſperate Remedy, he who «ver who re- 
beſtows the Reward cannot for all that, if he them. 
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_ ® Valer. Max. lib. vi. c. 5; in Romanis 5 7. 
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be not ſuch a one himſelf, but look upon you as a curſed 
and execrable Fellow ; and concludes you to be a greater 
Traitor than he does whom you betray ; for he feels the Ma- 
lignity of your Courage by your own Hands, being employ'd 


without Reluctance and without Objection. And he em- 


ploys you like the maſt abandon'd Miſcreants inthe Office 
of Hangman, an Office as uſeful as it is .diſhonourable. 
| Beſides the Baſeneſs of ſuch Commiſſions, there is moreover 
a Proſtitution of Conſcience. Szjanus's Daughter being 3 
Virgin, and as ſuch being not to be put to Death, according 
to the Form of Lawat Rome, ſhe was, in order to conform 
tothe Lay, firſt raviſh'd by the Hangman, and then ſtrang- 
led . Thus not only his Hand but his Soul is a Slave to 
the public Convenience. | 
What Mon- When Amurath the Firſt, more ſeverely to 
taigne#hinks of puniſh his Subjects for having ſupported the 
theſp whe con- Parricide Rebellion of his Son, order'd that the 
22 = neareſt of Kin to them ſhou'd lend a Hand in 
vc penny their Execution, I think it was very honour- 
d. alle in any of them who choſe rather to be un- 
juſtly deem'd culpable for another's Parricide, than to be 
obedient-to the Demand of Juſtice for a Parricide of their 
own. And whereas, at the taking of ſame little Forts, I 
have ſeen Raſcals, who, to ſave their own Lives, have been 
glad to hang their Friends and Companions, I have thought 
them in a worſe Condition than thoſe that were hang d. 
*Tis ſaid that Witbolde, a Prince of Lithuania, intraduc'd a 
Practice, that a Criminal who was condemn'd to die 
ſhov'd diſpatch himſelf with his own Hand, for he thought 
it ſtrange that a third Perſon, who was innocent of the 
Crime, ſthou'd be charg d with, and employ'd in, Homicide. 
br bar Caſe When ſome urgent Circumſtance, and ſame 
@ Prince is +x- \mpetuous and unforeſeen Accident, that very 
.exſable for a much concerns his Government, compels a 
Breach of his Prince to evade his Word and his Engage- 
Word - g 5 

; ment, or elſe throws him out of his ordinary 
Duty, he ought to aſcribe this Neceſſity to a Scourge of the 


divineRod. Vice it is not, for he has given up his own 


Reaſon to a more univerſal and powerful Reaſon ; but cer- 
| tainly 


® Tacit. Annal lib. v. c. . 
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ch. I. Of 'Profit and Hin. Ti 
tainly tis a Mis fortune 80 that if any one ſhou'd aſk me 


betwixt theſe two Extremes, (ſed videat ne quæratur latelna 
perjurio , i. e. but let him take care that he does not ſeek 
a Pretence to cover his Perjury) he can d not do otherwiſe 3 
but if he did it without Regret, if it did not grieye him to 
do it, *tis a Sign his Conſcience was ſear d. If there be a 
Perſon to be found of fo tender a Conſcience as to think ſo 
important a Remedy too good for any Cure whatſoever, I 
ſhall not like him at all the worſe for it. He cou'd not 
deſtroy himſelf more excuſably and decently. We cannot 
do all we would, ſo that we are often. oblig'd to commit 
the Protection of our Veſſels to the Conduct of Heaven as 
to a Sheet-Anchor. To what more juſt Neceſſity does he 
reſerve himſelf ? What is leſs poſſible for him to do than 
what he cannot do but at the Expence of his Faith and 
Honour? Things which perhaps ought to be dearer 
him than his own Safety, and the Safety of his People. Tho? 
he ſhou'd with folded Arms call only upon God for his As- 
ſiſtance, will he not have Reaſon to hope that the divine 
Goodneſs will not refuſe the Favour of his extraordinary 
Arm to a Hand that is ſo pure and juſt ? Theſe are danger- 
ous Inſtances, rare and weak Exceptions to our natural 
Rules, to which there is a Neceſſity of ſubmitting, but with 
great Moderation and Circumſpection. No private Utility 
is of ſuch Importance as to deſerve this Effort of our Con- 
ſcience, tho' the public Good well deſerves it when tis yve- 
ry apparent and very important, N 

Timoleon made a proper Attonement for his Or what Con- 
unnatural Action by the Tears he ſned when SS 
he recollected that he bad kill'd the Tyrant 3% 


his Conſcience that he had been peceſlitated to 44d bis cu 
purchaſe the public Utility at ſo great a Price Brother, | 
as the wounding of his own Integrity. Even the Senate, 
which was by his Means deliver'd from Slavery, durſt not 
determine poſitively on an Action ſo conſiderable, which 
carry d dw] o Aſpects ſo important, and ſo contrary to each 
other. But the Sracuſans, having opportunely at _ very | 
ume, 


„ TD DU ooooropongcs 


* Cicer, Office lib. iii. c. 29, 


what Remedy? None ſnou'd I ſay, if be was really rat 


| juftify'd Timo. 
with the Hand of a Brother: And it ſtung leon when be 
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Time, ſent to the Corinthians to ſolicit their Protection, and 


do require of them a General fit to re-eſtabliſh their City 


in its former Dignity, and to clear Sicihj of ſeveral petty 
Tvrants, by whom it was oppreſs'd, the Senate deputed 
Timoleon for that Service, with this artful Declaration, 
That if he behav'd well in the Government of the Sy- 
© racuſans, they wou'd from that Time pronounce by their 
Decree that he had kill'd a Tyrant, and on the contrary 
© if he diſcover'd an avaricious Conduct they wou'd try 
* and condemn him for Fratricide, as having kill'd his own 
Brother. This whimſical Concluſion carrys along with 
it ſome Excuſe, by reaſon of the Danger of the Example; 
and the Importance of ſo double-fac'd an Action. And 
they did well to diſcharge their own Judgment of it, or to 
ſupport it elſewhere by Conſiderations that had an imperfect 
eaning. Now Timoleon's Deportment in this Voyage ren- 
der'd his Cauſe ſtill more clear, ſo worthily and virtuouſly 
did hedemean himſelf in all Reſpects. And the good Fortune 
which attended him in the Difficulties he had to overcome 
in this noble Taſk, ſeem'd to be put in his Way by the Gods, 
as favourably combining for his Juſtification. If any Man's 
Aim is excuſable, this Man's 1s. 
The Senate of But the Profit by the Increaſe of the public 
Rome z#nexcy/- Revenue which ſerv'd the Roman Senate for a 
12 baving Pretence to the baſe Concluſion I am going to 
e a Treaty . ; 4 
of itrown mak. relate is not ſufficient to warrant ſuch In- 
ing. _ Juſtice, Certain Citizens had by the Order 
and Conſent of the Senate redeem'd themſelves and their 
Liberty by Money, out of the Hands of L. Sylla +. The 
Affair coming again upon the Carpet, the Senate condem- 
ned them to be taxable as they were before, and that the 
Money they had diſburs'd for their Redemption ſhou'd ne- 
ver be repaid them. Civil Wars often produce ſuch vile 
Examples that we puniſh private Men for having taken 
our Words when we were in Power: And one and the ſame | 
Magiſtrate makes another Man pay the Penalty of his 
Change, tho' no Fault of his. The Schoolmaſter laſhes 
his Scholar for his Docility, and the Guide beats the blind 
| Man 
* Diozorus Of Sicily, lib. xvi, c. 19. of Anyots Tranſ. + Cic. de Offic, 
lib. iii. c. 22, a | 
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uſtice | 1 1© N 1 
a There areſome Rules in Philoſophy that are  #hether Faith 
both falſe and pufillanimous. The Example that ar! is pleag'd 
is propos'd to us for preferring private Benefit gie NV „ 
before the Obligation due to Faith once given private AA. 
has not weight enough from the Circumſtance vantage. 
which they mix with-it. Robbers have ſurptiz*d you, and, 
after having made you ſwear to pay them a Sum of Money, 
give you your Liberty. Tis wrong to ſay that an honeſt 
Man may be quit of his Oath without Payment, after he is 
out of their Clutches. The Caſe is quite otherwiſe. What 
Fear has once prevail'd on me to intend, I am oblig'd to 
keep the ſame Purpoſe when I am- no longer in- fear. 
And tho? Fear only forc'd my Tongue, and not my Will, 
yet am I bound to ſtand to my Word. For my own Part, 
when my Tongue has ſometimes raſhly outrun my Thought, 
I have however made a Conſcience of diſowning it, -or elſe 
by degrees we ſhall aboliſh all the Right another claims ta 
our Promiſes. Quaſi vero forti viro vis poſſit adbiberi , i. e. 
As if Violence cou'd poſſibly operate upon a great 
Heart. | 016 er 1 1+ 1:{}-8 
The only Condition when private Intereſt - I what Coſe 


C 
a can excuſe us for the Non-performance of a © e Man 


Promiſe is, when we have promis'd a Thing chr 2. 5 
that is wicked, and in itſelf unjuſt, For the ig. 
Claim of Virtue ought to ſuperſede the Force 

df any Obligation of ours. aN 

I have formerly plac'd Epaminondas in the How very deti- 
rſt 'Claſs of excellent Men, and do not re- 2 
ract it. To what a Pitch did he carry his ;z, Ariel of 
Regard for his private Obligation, who never Juſtice. 


ile Nrill'd a Man that he had overcome, who for 
en {Wie ineſtimable Benefit of reſtoring the Liberty of his 
me Country, made Conſcience of killing a Tyrant or his Ac- 


omplices, without the Forms of Juſtice ;'and who judg'd 


hes {Wim to be a wicked Man, was he ever ſo good a Subject, 
ind ho amongſt his Enemies, and in Battle, fpar'd not , his 
lan Friend and his Hoſt ! His was a Soul of a rich Compoſi- 
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tion! He match'd good Nature and Humanity, even the 
moſt delicate in the School of Philoſophy, with the rudeſt 
and moſt violent of all human Actions. Was it Nature 
or Art that foften'd a Man of his great Courage, high 
Spirit, and obſtinate Conſtancy, againſt Pain, Death, and 
Poverty, to fuch an extreme Degree of good Nature and 
Complaiſance? Dreadful, with Fire and Sword, he over- 
run and ſubdued a Nation invincible by all others, but hin 
ſelf ; and yet, in the Midſt of ſuch an Expedition, he re- 
lax'd when he met his Hoſt and his Friend. Verily he 
was fit to command in War, who cou'd ſuffer himſelf to be 
check'd with the Curb of good Nature, in the greateſt 
Heat of Action, fo inflam'd and foaming with Rage and 
Slaughter. *Tis miraculous to mix any Idea of Juſtice 
with ſuch Actions; but it was only poſſible for ſuch Sted- 
dineſs of Mind, as was that of Fpaminondas, therein to 
mix good Nature and the Facility of the gentleſt Manners 
-and pureſt Innocence : And whereas one * told the Mam- 
'mertines that Statutes were of no Force againſt Men in 
Arms; another + told the Tribune of the People, that 
there was a Time for Juſtice, and a Time for War; a third, 
© that the Noiſe of Arms drown'd the Voice of the Laws. 
This Man's Ears were always open to hear the Calls of Ci- 
vility and Courteſy, Did he not borrow from his Enemies | 
the Cuſtom of ſacrificing to the Muſes, when he went to 
the Field of Battle, that they might, by their Sweetneſs 
and Gaiety of Temper, ſoften his Severity and martial Fu- 
ry? After the Example of ſo great a Maſter, let us not 
make any Sort of Doubt that there is ſomething unlawful, f 
even againſt an Enemy; that the common Cauſe ought not 
to require all Things of a Man againſt private Intereſt: 
Manente memoria etiam in diffidio publicorum federum priva- 
# juris, i. e. the Remembrance of private Right ſubſiſt 
ing even in the Midſt of public Quarrels. * 29 


et nulla potentia vires 
Præſtandi, ne quid peccet amicus, habet 9. 
Nor is there any Pow'r can authorize 
The Breach of ſacred Friendſhip's folemn Ties. 


ES ions | | and 

® Pompey; ſee Plutarch's Life of him, c. 3. + Cæſar in Plutarch, 
S. 11. q Marius in his Life by Plutarch, C 10, x Lacedemonian- 
4 Ovid Ponte, lb. i, Epil. 7. v. 37. 
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and that an honeſt Man is not allow'd to do every Thing 
for the Service of his King, or of the common Cauſe, or 
of the Laws. Non enim Patria præſtat omnibus officiis <= 
et igſi conducit pios habere cives in *parentts , i. e. For the 
Obligation to one's Country does not fuperſede every other 
Obligation; and tis of Importance to itſelf to have Sub- 
jects that have a Veneration for their Parents. This is an 
Aaſtrustion proper for the preſent Time. We need not 
harden our Courage with this Steel- Armour: Tis enough 
that our Shoulders are inur'd to it; 'tis enough for us to 
dip our Pens in Ink, and not in Blood. If it be Magnani- 
mity, and the Effoct of an uncommon and ſingular Va- 
lour, to contemn Friendſhip, private Obligation, a Pro- 
miſe, and Kindred, for the public Weal, and, in Obedi- 
ence to the Magiſtrate ; ; *ris really Gafficione: to excuſe us 
from it, that this is a Greatneſs of Soul which cou'd have 
no Place in the Magnanimity of Epaminondas. 

I abhor the furious Exhortations of this other unge- 
vernable Soul T. 


a 1 CTY cn FY vw =»... 


Dum tela micant, non vos pietatis imago 
Ulla, nec adverſa conſpecti fronte parentes 
Commoveant, vultus gladio turbate verondos. 


When Swords are drawn, let no Remains of Love 
To Friend, or Kindred, your Compaſſion move; 
Fear not to wound the venerable Face, 


Ev'n of your Father, if oppos'd in Place. 


Let us deprive thoſe that are naturally miſchievous, bloody 
and treacherous, of this Colour of Reaſon; let us ſet 
aſide this wild extravagant Juſtice, and ſtick to Inſtitutions 
that are more humane. How great Things may not be 
accompliſh'd by Time and Example! In an Action of 
the civil War againſt Cinna, one of Pompey's Soldiers 
having inadvertently kill'd his Brother, who was of the 
contrary Party, kill d e on the Spot, as ſoon as he 
| C 2 knew 


*Cic. de Offic, lib. iii. c. 23. 4 Julius Cæſar, who, when, in an 
open War againſt his Country, with a Deſign to ſubvert its Liberty, crys 
put, Dum rela raicant, &c. Lucan. lib, vi, v. 320, &. | Tacit, Hiſt, 
Ub. iii. c. 51. a 
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knew it, for mere Shame and Sorrow: And ſome Years 
afterwards, in another civil War of the ſame People, a 
Soldier, who had kill'd his Brother, demanded a Reward 
for it from his Officers “. | 5 | 

| . The Utility of an Action is but a ſo 

The Utility o ty | rry 
. Plea for the Beauty and Honour of it; and 


not fender it itis wrong to infer, that becauſe ſuch a Thing 


| bonourable. is uſeful, *tis therefore incumbent on every 
one to perform. it; and not only a Duty, but for his Hon- 
Our. | | 


Omnia non pariter rerum ſunt omnibus apta T. 
All Things are not alike for all Men fit. 


Were we to chuſe the moſt neceſſary, and the moſt uſeful 

Action of human Society, it wou'd be Marriage; yet the 

-Saints think Celibacy the more honourable State, exclud- 

ing the moſt venerable Order of Men from it, as we ſet 

-= thoſe Cattle for Stallions, which are the leaſt in our 
imation. 


CHA-P. IL. 

2 Of Repentance. 

The World ſub. THERS form Man, I only declare 
jecł to continual what he is; and I repreſent a particu- 


r lar one, very indifferently form'd, and whom, 
were I to model again, I ſhow'd certainly make him very 


different from what he is; but what is done can not be | 


recall'd. Now, tho? the Features of my Picture alter and 
vary, there is ſtill a Likeneſs, The Univerſe is but one 
perpetual Motion, in which all Things are inceſſantly 
wheel'd about; the Earth, the Rocks of Caucaſus, and 
the Pyramids of Egypt, both by the general Motion, and a 
particular one of their own. Conſtancy itſelf is no other 
than a more languid Motion, I cannot be ſure of my Ob- 
jiect: *Tis always diſturb'd and ſtaggering by a natural Gid- 
dineſs. I take it in this Point as it is at the Inſtant when 1 
* Tacit, Hiſt, lib, ii. c. 51. + Profert, I. 3. Eleg. 9. v. 7. 
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conſider it. I do not paint its Being, I paint its Paſſage; : 
not a Paſſage from one Century to another, or, as the 
People ſay, from ſeven Years to another ſeven ; but from 
Day to Day, from Minute to Minute. I muſt accommo- 
date my Hiſtory to the Time. I may ſoon change not on- 
ly my Fortune, but alſo my Intention. Tis a true Co- 
py of various and changeable Accidents, and of Imagi- 
nations that are wavering, and ſometimes contrary. Whe- 
ther it be that I am not then the Man I was, or that I lay 
hold on the Subjects with other Circumſtances and Conſi- 
derations, ſo it is that perhaps I may plainly contradict 
myſelf ; but, as Demades ſaid, I do not contradict the 
Truth. Could my Soul once take ſure Footing, I ſhowd' 
not make an Attempt, but wou'd ſpeak definitively. and 
peremptorily; but tis always learning and making Trial. 

I propoſe a Life mean, and without Luſtre. „ „„ 
"Tis all one; all moral Philoſophy is as appli- al, fag 
cable to a vulgar and private Life as to the Montaigne un- 
moſt ſplendid. Every Man carries the intire dertates tofpeak 
Form of the human Condition. Authors 75 27 1 
4 communicate themſelves to the People by ß 
ſome ſpecial and extraordinary Work. I, in the firſt Place, 
by my univerſal Being as Michael de Montaigne, not as a 
Grammarian, a Poet, or a Lawyer. If Men complain 
that I ſpeak too much of myſelf, I complain that 
they do not ſo much as think of themſelves. But is it 
reaſonable, that being ſo particular in my Way of Living, 
I ſhou'd pretend to make myſelf known to the Public? 
And is it alſo reaſonable that I ſhou*d introduce into the 
World, where Workmanſhip.and Art have ſo much Credit 
and Authority, the crude and plain Effects of Nature, and 
of frail Nature too? Is not writing Books without Learn 
ing like building a Wall without Stone or Brick ? The 
Fancies of Muſic are carry'd on by Art, mine by Chance. 
I have this at leaſt, according to Diſcipline; that never any 
Man treated of a Subject, whereof he was miore the Maſ- 
ter, than I am of that which I have undertaken; and that 
in this I am the moſt knowing Man alive. Secondly, chat 
never did any Man penetrate deeper into his Subject, nor 
more diſtinctly ſcrutinize into 12 Parts and Conſequences, 
i 3 71 7 
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nor ever more exactly and more plainly arriv'd at the End 
which he propos d to himſelf in his Work. To finiſh it, 
I-need only apply to it with the Fidelity which I have therein 
diſplay d with the utmoſt Sincerity and Purity. I ſpeak the 
Fruth, not as much as I wou*d; but as much as I dare; 
and I dare a little the more as I grow older; for, methinks, . 
Cuſtom indulges my Age with more Liberty of prating, 
as well as of Indiſcretion in talking of a Man's Self. That 
cannot fall ont here, which I often obſerve elſewhere,. that- 
the Work and the Artificer contradict each other. Has a 
Man of ſo elegant a Converſation writ ſo ſilly a Treatiſe? or 
are ſuch learned Writings the Product of a Man of ſo mean 
Converſation, whoſe Diſcourſe is common, and who but ſel- 
dom writes; that is to ſay, whoſe Capacity is borrow'd; and 
not his o]? A Man of Learning is not learned in every 
Thing; but the ſelf- ſufficient Man is ſufficient in every 
Thing, even in Ignorance. Here my Book and Igo hand- 
in- hand in one even Pace. In other Caſes a Work may 
be recommended and cenſur'd abſtractedly from the Work- 
man, but not in this. He that touches the one, touches 
the other. He that ſhall judge of it without knowing him, 
will injure himſelf more than me. He who does know him 
gives me all the Satisfaction I deſire, . I ſhall be more hap- 
. Þy than I deſerve, if I can only obtain thus much from the 
public Approbation as to make Men of Underſtanding 
ſenſible that I was capable of making Learning turn to 
my Benefit if I had it, and that I deſerv'd to have been aſ- 
ſiſted by a better Memory. Be pleas'd here to excuſe: what 
E often ſay, that I ſeldom repent of any Thing, and that 
my Conſcience is ſatisfy'd wich itſelf, not like the Con- 
ſcience of an Angel or a Horſe, but that of a Man, always 
adding this Check, not a Check of Ceremony, but, of true 
and genuine Submiſſton, that I ſpeak by Way of Inquiry, 
and for better Information, referring myſelf for Determi- 
nation purely and fimply to the common and authoriz d 
Opinions: I do not teach, Lonly relate. ng: | 
5; Sooo There is no Vice that is really ſuch which 
which attends does not offend, and which a ſound Judgment 
Fi, dais not blame; for there is ſo manifeſt a De- 
formity and Inconvenience in it, that peradventure they are 
TO ; "= n 
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in the right who ſay, that tis chiefly, prodyc'd from Igno- 15 


rance and Stupidity; ſo hard is it to imagine that a Man 
can know it without abhorring it. Malice ſucks in the 
greateſt Part of its own, Venom, and itſelf is therewith 
poiſon' d. Vice leaves a Repentance in the Mind, which, 
like an Ulcer in the Fleſh, is always ſcratch' d. till it bleeds 
for Reaſon effaces all other Sorrows. and Griefs, but it be- 
gets this of tance, which is the moxe grievous be- 
cauſe it ſprings from within, as the interna Cold and Heat of 
Agues and Fevers is more intenſe and ſevere than what 
we feel from without. I not only hold. thoſe for Vices 
(tho; not equally. ſuch) which both Reaſon and Nature 
condemn, but thoſe alſo which have been. made ſuch in 
the Opinion of Men, however falſe and erroneous, if it is 
authoriz d by the Laws and Cuſtom. _ 
Nor is there any Virtye the Practice of V. Satiefadir - 
which does not give Joy to a well-diſpos'd n *bat is con- 
Mind. There is really an inconceivable Joy Cline 
in a Man's own Breaſt upon his doing Good, * 


* 


- 


; and a generous. Boldneſs that accompanies. a good Conſci- 
| ence. A Soul that is daringly vicious may perhaps arm it- 
| ſelf with Security, but cannot ſupply itſelf with this Com- 
placency and Satisfaction. Tis no ſlight Pleaſure to a Man 
to be preſerv d from the Contagion of ſo corrupt an Tp 
and to ſay to himſelf, whoever ſhall look into my Soul will 
not find me guilty.of any Man's Ruin or. Afffiction, nor 
of Revenge or Envy, nor of the publick. Violation of the 
Laws, nor of Innovation, nor Diſturbance, nor of the 
Breach of a Promiſe : And tho? the Licentiouſneſs of the 
Age has not only tolerated, but taught it to. every Man; 
yet I have not ſeiz d the Eſtate. or Purſe. of any French 
Man whatſoever, but have liv'd only what, is 
my own, both in War and in Peace; nor. have I ſet any 
Man to work without paying him his Hire. Theſe, are 
plealing Teſtimonies 2. good Conſcience; and this. nas 
tural Gladneſs is a great Benefit to us, and the only Re- 
ward that never fails us. | 7 


2 + 
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This. Thought is taken from Senecas Ep. 81, where he mention 
It as a common Saying of his Countryman Attalus, 
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Hecording to To found theRecompence of virtuous Ac- 
—_ tions on the Approbation of others is laying 
ought to fit in it on a Foundation too uncertain and embar- 
Fudgment upon raſs d, eſpecially in ſo corrupt and ignorant an 
bimfelf. Age as the preſent, wherein the good Opinion 
of the Vulgar is aScandal. Upon whom do you rely for the 
Diſcovery of what's commendable ? God forbid that I ſhou'd 
be an honeſt Man according to the honourable Defini- 
tion which I daily ſee every one gives of it, Quæ fuerunt 
vitia, mores ſunt , i. e. The Things that were formerly 
reckon'd Vices are the Manners of the preſent Age. Cer- 
tain Friends of mine have at Times ſchooPd and repri- 
manded me very frankly of their own Accord, or, at my Inſti- 
gation, thereby performing an Office which, toa.Mind that is 
Tightly form'd, ſurpaſſes all the Offices of Friendſhip, not only 
in Utility but in Kindneſs. I have always receiv'd them with 
the moſt open Arms of Courteſy and Gratitude. But to 
ſpeak conſcientiouſly, I have often diſcover'd, both in their 
Reproaches and their Praiſes, ſo much falſe meaſure, that 
I had not done much amiſs, rather to have acted wron 
than right, according to their Standard. We, eſpecially 
who lead a private LE. not expos'd to any other View 
than our own, ought to have a Tribunal eſtabliſh'd in our 
Breaſts,” whereby to try our Actions; and, according to 
that, ſometimes to careſs, and at other times to correct 
ourſelves, I have my Laws and my Court of Juſtice to 
judge myſelf by, and apply myſelf to thoſe more than to 
any other Rules. I do indeed reſtrain my Actions by thoſe 
of other Men, but doh't extend them by any other Rule 
except my own. *Tis only known to yourſelf whether you 
are cowardly and cruel, or loyal and devout. Others ſee 
ou not, and only form uncertain Conjectures of you. 
hey don't perceive your Nature ſo plainly as your Art; 
rely not therefore upon their Verdict, but ftick to your 
own : Tuo tibi judicio eſt utendumVirtutis et Vitiorum 
grave. ipſius conſcientiæ pondus eſt; qud ſublatd jacent omnia , 
i. e. Make uſe of your own Judgment Conſcience plain- 
iy ſhews the Weight of Virtues and Vices ; take away 
that, all falls to the Ground, But the Saying, that Re- 
_. $i | 1 tance 
® Scnec, Ep. 39. at the End. + Cic. de Natura Deorum, lib. iii. c. 35. 
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pentance follows cloſe at the Heels of Sin, ſeems not to 
have regard to Sin in its richeſt Attire, which is lodg'd 
in us as in its own proper Habitation. Tis poſſible to diſ- 
avow and retract the Vices that ſurprize us, and towards 
which our Paſſions hurry us'; but thoſe which by a long 
Habit are rooted and anchor'd in a ſtrong and a vigorous 
Will, are not liable to be gainſay*d. Repentance is no other 
than a recanting of our Will, and an Oppoſition to our 
Fancies, that follows us cloſe which Way ſoever we take. 
It makes another Perſon diſown his former Virtue and Con- 
tinency. | | Rn 6%». +0 


* Oue mens eſt hodie cur eadem non puero fuit? 


Vel cur bis animis incolumes non redeunt genæ ? 


Ah! whilſt I was a vig' rous Boy 

Why did 1 not this Mind enjoy? 
Or why does not my roſy Hue 

Return to paint my Cheeks anew ? 


That js an exquiſite Life wherein a due Re- 3. Tn 
gularity is maintain'd within Doors. Every of 4 private 
one may play a Part in the Puppet - Shew, and L/ which 
repreſent an honeſt Man upon the Stage; but e. 
within his own Breaſt, where he may do what he lift, and 
where nobody ſees us; for a Man to be regular there, that's 
the Point. The next Degree is for a Man to be ſo at his 
own Houſe in his ordinary Actions, for which we are account- 
able to nobody, and wherein there is no Study, no Artifice; 
and therefore Bias, repreſenting the excellent State of a Fa- 
mily, ſays, the Maſter of it was the ſame within Doors, 
hen by himſelf, as he was abroad, and by the Laws, and 
by the Report of Men ||. And it was a worthy Saying of 
Julius Druſus to the Builders, when they offer d for 3009 

| Crovns 

* Horace here characteriſes Ligurinus, who repented when he came to 
de an old Man that he had not made an ill uſe of his Beauty while he 
had it. + Hor. lib. iv. Ode 10. v. 7, 8. Plutarch in the Banquet of 
he wiſe Men, c. 23. 5 Or rather Marcus Livius Druſus, the famous 
Tribune of the People, who died Anno 662 at Rome after having, by 
his Ambition, fomented a dangerous War in /taly, of which Florus treats, 
b. iii. c. 17 and 18, As to What Moztaigne ſays here of Living as 
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Crowns to raiſe his Houſe ſo high. that his Neighbours 
ſhou'd not overlook him ſo much as before, — I will give 
you, ſays he, 6000 to make it ſo that it may be look'd 
into on all Sides. Tis mentipn'd; to the Honour of Age- 


ſilays, that when, he travell'd he us'd to take up his Quar- 


ters in the Churches, to the End that the People, and the 
Gods themſelves, might be Spectators of his private Acti- 
ons. Such a one has been the Miracle of the World, in 
whom. neither his Wife nor Servant have never ſeen any 
one Thing remarkable +. Few Men have been admir'd 
No Man a Pro- by their Domeſtics. We find in Hiſtory, that 
phet in his own - a Prophet hath no Honour, not only in his 
Country. own Family, butin his own Country. *Tis 
the ſame in Things of Nought : And in this mean Ex- 
ample the Image of greater is to be ſeen. In my Country 
of Gaſcoigne they look upon it as Drollery to ſee me in print. 
The farther off I am read from my own Home the better 
Iam eſteem'd. I am fain to purchaſe Printers in Guienne, 
elſewhere they purchaſe me. Upon this Foundation they 
go who conceal themſelves living and preſent to obtain a 
Name when they are abſent and dead. I had rather have 
leſs of it; and do not publiſh myſelf to the World for 
more than my Share of it; when J leave it, I quit all far- 


ther Claim. The People re- conduct ſuch a one by a public 


Act with Amazement to his very Door. He puts off chis 
Pageantry with his Robe, and falls ſo much the lower from 
it by how much the higher he was exalted. In his Houſe 
there is nothing but Tumult and Diſorder; and was there 
a Regularity in it, it will require a quick and well try d 
Judgment to perceive it in theſe low and private Actions: 


To which may be added, that Order is a dull melancholy WW 


Virtue. 


ke took it from a Treatiſe of Plutarch, intitled, Infrucfiaas to thoſe aue 


manage the Affairs of State, c. 4. where this Draſus is called Julius Dru 


fas, a Tribune of the People. If Montaigne had conſulted Paterculus on 

this Article he might have perceiv'd this ſmall Miſtake of Plutarch, 
® 'Tis Plutarch that makes him ſpeak thus; but, according to Paterca 
les, Druſus being about to build a Houſe, and having an made him 
by the Architect to contrive it after ſuch a Model that none of his Neigh- 
bours might look into it, Drufu: ſaid, If you know how, make me ſuch © 
Houſe rather that what I do in it may be ſeen by every body. + A Man mul 
be a Hero indeed, ſaid Marſhal Catixat, if his Footman thinks it. 
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Virtue. To enter a Breach, to conduct an Embaſſy, to go- 
vern a People, are Actions of Renown.;, to reprove, laugh, 
ſell, pay, love, hate, and converſe pleaſantly and ration- 
ally with a Man's own Family, and with: himſelf, not to 
relax nor to recant, are Things more rare, more difficult, 
and leſs remarkable. By this Means, they who lead a retir- 
ed Life do, whatever is ſaid to the contrary, undergo. Of- 
fices of a greater Difficulty and Extent than others do. 
And private Men, ſays Ariſtotle, ſerve Virtue with more 
Difficulty and Eminence than they do ho are in the Ma- 
giſtracy. We prepare ourſelves for eminent Occaſions 
more out of Vanity than Conſcience. The ſhorteſt Way to. 
arrive at Glory wou' d be to do that for Conſcience which we 
do for Glory. And the Virtue of Alexander appears to me 
with far leſs Vigour in his Theatre than does that of So- 
crates in his mean and obſcure Employment. I can eafily 
conceive Socrates in the place of Alexander, but Alexander 
in that of Socrates I cannot. Aſk the one what he can do, 
he will anſwer; Conquer the World; aſk the other the ſame - 
Queſtion, he will ſay, Condu# human Fife conformably io its 
natural Condition; a Science much more general, weighty, - 
and more lawful. | 1 a 
The Soul is to be valued not for its high Wherein , con- 
Flight, but for its Regularity. Its Great- t Magnani. 
neſs is not exercis'd in Grandeur but a Me- 9: - 
diocrity. As they who judge and try us internally, make no 
great account of the Luſtre of our public Actions, and 
ſee that they are only Threads and Rays of clear Water 
ſpringing from a ſlimy and muddy Bottom; ſo likewiſe 
hey who judge of us by this fine outward” Appearance 
make the ſame Concluſion from our internal Conſtitution, 
and cannot couple Faculties that are common and like 
heir own, with thoſe other Faculties that aſtoniſh them, and 
are ſo. far out of their Sight. Therefore it is that we giye 
ſavage Farms to Dæmons; and who does not give Tamer+ 
lane large Eye-brows, wide Noſtrils, a dreadful Face, and 
a Stature beyond meafure, according to the Conception 
he has form'd from the Report of his Name ? Had any 
one heretofore ſhew'd me Erafmas, I ſhau'd hardly have 


believ d but thatevery Thing he. ſpake to his Man or biö 
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Landlady was Adage and Apophthemg. We have a more 
ſuitable Idea of an Artificer upon his Cloſe- ſtool, or upon 
his Wife, than of a great Preſident venerable for his Car- 
riage and Abilities. We fancy that they do not ſtoop ſo 
low from their high Tribunals as to live. As vicious Souls 
are often incited to do well by ſome ſtrange Impulſe, ſo 
are virtuous Souls to do ill. They are therefore to be judg'd 
by their ſettled State, when they are compos'd, if they 
ever are ſo; or at leaſt when they are nearer to Repoſe, 
and in their native Situation. 4416 
Natural Incl: Natural Inclinations are aſſiſted and forti- 
nations fortified fy'd by Education, but are ſcarce ever alter'd 
Education, or ſubdued by it. A thouſand Souls in my. 
2 3 Time have ſhifted towards Virtue or Vice in 
erte Rates, ſpite of a contrary Diſcipline, 


Sic ubi deſuete ſyluis in carcere clauſe 
Manſuevere feræ, et vultus poſuere minaces, 
Ai hominem didicere pati, fi torrida parvus 
Venit in ora cruor, redeunt rabieſque furorque, 
Admoniteque tament guſtalo ſanguine fauces, 
Fervel, et a trepido vix abſtinet ira magiſtro *, 


So Beaſts of Prey, impriſon'd in a Cage, 
Grow tame, abandoning their native Ra 
And threat'ning Looks, and do themſelves inure 
The Government of Mankind to indure. 
But if again a little Blood they taſte 
Their ſavage Fury then returns faſt ; 3 
They thirſt for more, grow fierce, and wildly ſtare, 
As if their trembling Keepers they wou'd tear. 


Thus do Men palliate and conceal their original Qualities, 
but don't extirpate them. The Latin Tongue is as it were 
natural to me; I underſtand it better than the French, but 
T have not usꝰ'd to ſpeak it, nor hardly to write it theſe 40 
Years; and yet, upon ſome ſudden. Agitations, which I 
have fallen into twice or thrice in my Life (and once upon 
ſeeing my Father, in perfect Health, fall upon me in 4 
fainting Fit.) I always vented my firſt Outcries in Latin; 
Nature ſtarting and forcibly expreſling itſelf, notwithſtand- WP 
> +44. in 
* Lucan, lib, iv. v. 237. 8 
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ing ſo long a Diſcontinuance; and of this there are many 
other Inſtances. - | | 
They who in my Time have taken a Re- gz, p,g mari. 
view of the Manners of the Age do, by no- ons of Mankind 
vel Opinions, reform ſeeming Vices; but as ng relate to 
for real Vices they leave them as they were if . 
they don't augment them; the latter of which, tis to be 
fear'd, is the Caſe. We chooſe to diſregard all other 
Actions on account of theſe external Reformations of leſs 


ment for the other natural conſubſtantial and internal Vices. 
Look back a little on our own Experience. There is no 
Man, if heliſten to himſelf, who does not find in himſelf 
a particular and governing Method of his own, which 
ſtruggles with Inſtruction, and with the Tempeſt of Paſſi- 
ons that are contrary to it. For my Part, I ſeldom feel 
myſelf agitated by any Shock. I find myſelf, as it were, 
always in my Place like heavy unweildy Bodies. If I am 
not at home I am always near it. My Debauches don't 
carry me very far off. There is nothing ſtrange nor ex- 
treme in the Caſe, and yet I have healthy and vigorous Rap- 
tures. The true Condemnation, - and that 23, p,y,,oxe 
which affects Mens common Practice, is that of Mex com- 
their State of Retirement is full of Filth and mon very cor- 
Corruption, the Idea of their Reformation . 
blurr'd, their Repentance weak, and as much to blame al- 
molt as their Sin. Some either for having been link'd to 
ice, by a natural Propenſion, or by a long Habit in. it, 
annot ſee any Deformity in it. Others (of which Claſs I 
m) do indeed weigh Vice, but they put Pleaſure, or ſome 
cher Occaſion, in the other Ballance, and ſuffer and yield 
Wo it for a certain Price, but viciouſly and baſely; yet there 


ure, wherein with Juſtice, the Pleaſure wou'd excuſe 
he Sin, as we ſay of Profit, not only if it were 
accidental, and out of Sin; as Larceny, but in the very 
Exerciſe of Sin as in the Enjoyment of a Woman, 
herein the Temptation is violent, and 'tis ſaid ſometimes 
o be invincible. Being the other Day in Armagnac, at a 
deat which belongs to a Kinſman of mine, I ſaw a Coun- 
Fellow, that was by every onecall'd the Robber, who 
GY 


Coſt and greater Merit, and thereby make a cheap Attone- *_ 


ight perhaps be imagin'd ſo vaſt a Diſproportion of Mea- 
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gar, and finding that he ſhou'd never be able to get enough 


for he gather'd in his Corn and Wine from other Mens 


rates us with Vice, and conforms our very Underſtanding} 


without any inward . My Judgment has all the 


gave this Narrative of his Life; That being born a Beg- 
by his Labour to ſupport himſelf againſt Want, he re- 


ſolv'd to turn Robber; and, being a ſtrong Man, had fol- 
low'd this Trade all' the Time of his Vouth with Safety; 


Lands, but at a great Diſtance, and in ſuch great Loads, 
that it was not to be imagin'd how one Man cou'd carry off 
ſo much upon his Shoulders in one Night as he did; and 
moreover, he was ſo careful not to do one Man more Da- 
mage than another, that every particular Man's Loſs there- 
fore was of the leſs Importance. He is now grown old and 
rich for a Man of his Rank, thanks to the Trade he drove, 
which he makes no ſcruple to confeſs to every body; and 
to make his Peace with God for his ill- got Wealth, he ſays 
that he is daily ready, by his Bounty, to make Satisfaction 
to the Succeſſors of thoſe he robb'd ; and if he does not 
to every one (which *tis impoſſible for him to do at once) 
he will then leave it in Charge to his Heirs to perform the 
reſt proportionably to the Wrong he has done to every one, 
Which is what he himſelf only knows. By this Account, 
whether true or falſe, this Man looks upon Robbery as a 
diſhoneſt Action, and he hates it, but not ſo much as Po- 
verty. He does barely repent of it, but foraſmuch as it 
was in this manner counterballanc'd and compenſated, he 
repents not of it. This is not that Habit which incorpo- 


to it ; nor is it that impetuous Wind which, by its Guſts, 
diſturbs and blinds our Faculties, and for the Time hurnes 
us, Judgment and all, into the Power of Vice. =__ 
Montazon,y, Tis my Way to do what Ido thoroughly, 
gnes . me 
udement was andd all of a-piece, I ſcarce make a Motion; 
the common Clandeſtinely and by Stealth from my Reaſon, 
Guide of bis and that is not conducted in a manner by che 
— Conſent of all my Faculties without Diviſion 


Blame or all the Praiſe of it; and the Blame it once ha, 

it has always; for I have had, almoſt from my Infancy, the 
ſame Inclination, the ſame Turn, and the ſame Spirit: 
And as to univerſal Opinions, I fix'd myſelf 1 


Ch. II. Of Repentance. 9 
Childhood in the fame Place where I was to ſtick. 
There are ſome Sins that are impetuous, prompt, and ſud- 
den; let us ſet them aſide; but as for thoſe other Sins ſo 
oft repeated, deliberated, and conitrivid, whether conſti- 
tutional Sins, or Sins of Profeſſion and Vocation, I can't 
conceive that they have ſo long been ſettled in the ſame 
Reſolution, without the'conſtant Concutrence of the Will 
and Underſtanding with the Reaſon and Conſcience of 
the Perſon who is guilty of them: And the Repentance 
which he boaſts to be inſpir'd with on a ſudden is very hard 
for me to imagine. Iam not of the Opinion of the Py- 
thagorean Sect, that Men aſſume anew Soul when they ap- 
proach the Images of the Gods to receive their Oracles, 
unleſs they mean that it muſt be foreign, new, and lent for 
the Time, our own ſhewing ſo little a Sign of the Purifica- 
ntion and Cleanneſs fit for that —_ 5 5 
ot They act quite contrary to the Stoical Pre- , . 
cepts, the indeed command us to correct the Ty 2 ts 
Imperfections and Vices which we know our- 4. fler 
je, ſelves guilty of, but forbid us thereby to diſ- _ real 
it, Weturb the Tranquility of our Minds. Theſe ©" 2 
a make us believe that they have great Vexation and Remorſe 
g- ME within, but as for Amendment and Correction, or Diſcon- 
it tinuance, they give no Sign of it; yet it cannot be a Cure 
till the Evil be purg'd away. If Repentance were to be 
do · ¶ Put into one Scale of the Ballance it wou'd out-weigh Sin. 
; don't know of any Quality ſo eaſy to counterfeit as De- 
otion, if the Life and Mariners do not conform to it. The 
Eſſence of it is abſtruſe and occult, the Appearances eaſy 
nd pompous, | N | 
As for my Part, I may defire in the gene- 4 Mar cannot 


—— . ey, 


fon, e out of Humour with my whole Frame, univeralFere, 
hend pray to God for an intire Reformation, and to excuſe - 
ion, my natural Infirmity ; but this is what I ought not to call 
the Nepentance methinks, no more than a Diſguſt that I am 
h not an Angel, nor a Cato. My Actions are regulated by, 
the and conformable to what I am, and to my Condition. 1 
irit Nrannot do better; and Repentance does not properly con- 
ern Things that are not in our Power. *Tis rather Re- 


al to be what I am not; I may condemn and rh of ' bis 
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I conceive an infinite Number of Natures, more 
ſublime and regular than mine ; yet I do not amend my 
Faculties, foraſmuch as neither my Arm nor my Mind 
will become a whit the more vigorous by conceiving ano- 
ther's to be ſo. If to imagine and wiſh a more noble 
Way of Acting than we have ſhou'd produce a Repentance 
in us, we ſhou'd then repent of our moſt innocent O- 
perations, foraſmuch as we well ſuppoſe that in a more ex+ 
cellent Nature they wou'd be conducted with greater Per- 
fection and Dignity z; and we ſhou*d wiſh to do the ſame. 
When I conſider my Demeanor in my Youth, and that of 

my old Age, I find that I have in the general behav'd with 
Regularity as far as I know. This is all that my Reſiſt- 
ance can avail. I do not flatter myſelf ; in the like Cir- 
cumſtances I ſhow'd be always the ſame. Tis not a Spot, 
but rather an univerſal Tincture, with which I am ſtain'd. 
I have no Notion of a Repentance that is ſuperficial, mo- 
derate, or ceremonious. It mult ſting me throughout be- 
fore I can give it that Name, and it mult pierce my Heart 
as deeply and univerſally as on ſees into me. 
In Matters of Trade many good Op rtu 
4 _ nities have eſcap'd me for want of — 
repent of the Management, and yet I made a right Choice 
Management according as Occurrences preſented themſelves; 
of bis Afairs. is my Method to chuſe always the eaſieſt and 
the ſureſt Courſe. I find that in my paſt Deliberations 1 
have, according to my own Rule, proceeded with Diſcre- 
tion according to the State of the Subject propos'd to me, 
and ſhou'd do the ſame, were it a thouſand Years hence, 
on the like Occaſions. Ido not conſider the Thing as it 
is now, but what it was when I deliberated on it. The Force 
of all Counſel lies in the Time. Opportunities and Af: 
fairs inceſſantly fluctuate and change. I have, in my Life, 
fallen into ſome groſs and important Errors, not for want 
of good Judgment, but for want of good Luck. There 
are, in the Affairs that we have to do with, ſome ſecret 
Circumſtances not to be gueſs'd at, particularly in the hu- 
man Natures certain ſilent Conditions that make no Shew, 
and are unknown ſometimes even to the Poſſeſſor, which ſtart 
and ſpring up from incidental Cauſes. If my Prudence cou'd 
not 
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Ch. II. _ Of Repentance. © 33 
not penetrate into, or foretel them, I am not difguſted 
with it: *Tis confin'd to its own Limits, If the Eyent be 
againſt me, and favours that Side which I haye re- 
fus'd, there is no Remedy; I don't blame myſelf for it: 
I accuſe my Luck, and not my Performance. This is nt 
her we call Ref oETTT 5 
Phocion had given certain Advice to the Counſel is inde- 
Athenians, which was not follow'd ; and the pendent of Z. 
Affair ſucceeding happily 79 . 
Opinion, ſomebody ſaid, Well, Phocion, art thou pleas'd 
hat this Affair turns out ſo well? I am very glad, /aid 
he, that it has40 An! yet I do not repent that I ad- 
is'd otherwiſe *®. When my Friends *pply to me for my 
Opinion, I give it freely and plainly, without conſidering, 
as almoſt all Mankind do, that the Thing being hazardous 
it may fall out contrary to my Opinion, and then perhaps 
they may reproach me for my Advice; but this is what I 
am very indifferent about ; for they will be to blame for 
deſiring that Office which I cou'd not juſtify myſelf to re- 


nes of mine to the Cha mothe las 

1 dem make uſe of . Adviceis 
another's Advice, but only for the Sake of — of his 4 
ivility and Ceremony, unleſs it be where I fairs, and el 
ave need of Inſtruction in any Science, or In- dem gene his 1g 
ormation of any Fact. For in Things where other Perſons, 


e, have only my Judgment to make uſe of, other Meng 
„ WRcaſons may be of ſome Credit to ſupport me, but of lit- 
it ie Force to diſſuade me. I hear every Thing favourably 
de | 


nd decently ; but I don't remember that to this Hout I 


t- WE ver made uſe of any Reaſon but my own. With me they are 
ey dut Flies or Atoms that hover about my Will. I lay no great 
nt treſs upon my own Opinions, and as little upon 4 e 
re ther Men. Fortune rewards me juſtly: As I do not re- 


eive Advice, I give as little. I am ſeldom aſk*d for it, 
u- W1d more ſeldom truſted to; and know not of any Under- 
* * public or private, that has been the better 

VOI. 6 «#221 $1 D IST ; 


* 
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for 


Plutarch in his notable Sayings of ancient Kings, Princes, 88. vg- 
ver the article Phocioa, age: oi 6 | 
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as; to debaſe our Judgment. Youth and Pleaſure did not. 
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for my Advice; Even the Perſons, whom Fortune had 
any manner eng 'd to follow my Direction, have hoſe 
more willingly t to be guided by any other Head-piece than 
mine: And as I ama OM altogether as vigilant againſt 
the Diſturbance of my Tranquility as the Diminution of 
my Authority, I like it the better. By thus neglecti 
me they humour me in what I profeſs, which is to aul 
and wholly contain myſelf within myſelf. Tis a Pleaſure 
to me to be diſintereſted in other Mens Affairs, and not 
to be any Way reſponſible for them. 
Al Affairs when they are over, bap- 
n as they will, give me little Concern; 8 
bled for Events per 
thas WT out for the Imagination, that ſo it ought to be, 
contrary to — puts me out of my Pain. They are roll d about 
Wiſhes; and in the great Revolution of the Univerſe, and 
ng Wap link*dinthe Chain of ſtoical Cauſes. Your Fan- 
cy cannot, by Wiſhor Imagination, move an Jota, either pat 
or to come, which the Order of Things will not totally 
overturn. 40 bo tbe left, 1 hate that 204880 ry 
As to the re hate that accidental Re- 
— 4 pentance which old Age brings with it. He 
Repentariceow- Of old Times * who ſaid he was obliged to his 
” vey to Years for ſtripping him of Pleaſure, was of 
2 a different Opinion from me. I can never 


think myſelf beholden to Impotency for any good that it 


does me. Nec tam averſa unquam videbitur ab opere ſuo pro: 
videntia, ut debiliter . time inventa ſit. Nor can 
— 7 ever be thought ſo averſe to its own Work that 
Debility ſhou'd be found among the beſt Things, Our 
Appe eg are rare in old Age. % profound Satiety comes 
1 us after the Act. I diſcern nothing of Conſcience in 
is. Tis Chagrin and Weakneſs that imprint on us al 
languid reer Quality. We muſt not ſuffer ourſelves 
olly carry'd away by the Alterations of Nature ſo 


_ here-f 


9 This was Wed who being afk'd if he {till ROY the Pleaſures 
of Love, made anſwer, Dii meliora : libenter vero iſtine, ang uam à Domim 
* 7} ac furicſo profugt, i. e. The Gods have done better for me; and 


am that I have liy d to 22 from the wild and furious Tyranny 
"of Love. Cicc ds Senectute, c. 


4 
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heretofore ſo far blind me that I did not diſcem the Face of 
Vice in Pleaſure; nor does that Di which Years have 

now brought upon me, hinder me from diſcerning the Face 

of Pleaſure in Vice. Now that my Days of Pleaſure are 
over, I judge of it as if they were not, I, who ſtrictly 

and attentively ranſack my Reaſon, find it the very ſame it 

was in my moſt licentious Age, if it be not perhaps a little 
W weaken'd and impair'd by being grown old; and I am of 
Opinion, that as it does not permit me ta embark in Plea- 
ſure, for the Sake of my bodily Health, it wou'd not give 
me more Allowance now than heretofore. for the Sake of 
my Soul's Health. I do not reckon my Reaſon the more 
vigorous becauſe it has nothing to combat. My Tempta- 
tions are fo ſhatter'd and mortify d that they are not worth 
its Oppoſition, for with only ſtretching out my Hands I 
overcome them. Shou'd my former Concupiſcence he re- 
plac'd in its View, I fear it wou'd not have {o much Strength 
to reſiſt jt as it had heretofore. I do not find that it 
any other Notion of Pleaſure now than it had then, nor 


„ -3 
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that it has requir'd any new Light ; wherefore if there be 
ic a Recovery tis a ſcurvy one. Miſerable kind of Remedy 
us BY where Health is not to be obtain'd without a Malady. Tis 
of not for our Misfortune to perform this Office, but for the 
7 good Fortune of our Judgment. I am not influenc'd by 


njuries and Afflictions to do any Thing but to curſe them, 
This is for People who are not to be rouz'd till they feel 
the Scourge. My Reaſon indeed acts with more Freedom 
in Proſperity, but is more diſtracted and harder put to it, 
o digeſt Misfortunes than Pleaſures. I ſee beſt in a clear 


16 Sky; Health premoniſhes me with more Alacrity and more 
W Bencfit than Sickneſs, I did all that I cou'd to re- 
S 1 Pair and regylate myſelf when I had Health to enjoy them, 
51 ſhou'd be aſham'd and vex'd that the Miſery and Misfor- 
15 une of my old Age ſhoy'd be preferr'd before my good, 


healthful, ſpritely, and vigorous Yearsz and that Men 
ſhou'd judge of me, not by what I have been, but b 
what I am now that 1 haye as it were ceas'd to be. 


ures In my Opinion 'tis in happy living, and bertin bu. 
and not in dying happily, as Antiſthenes fajd, that 2 Fagan 
human Felicity conſiſts. I have not aim'd to 2 15 Mon- 


make a monſtrous Addition of a Philoſopher's 133gne, 
D 2 Tall 


wretched Remainder of Life ſhou'd contradict and give the 
wor'd fain repreſent myſelf uniform throughout. Were I 


Conſciences muſt amend of themſelves by the Aid of our 


| ladies and Imperfections than they are in Youth. I ſaid the 
fame when I was young, and when I was reproach'd with Wl 


38 MonTarcne's Efay:. Book III. 
Tail to che Head and Body of a Libertine, nor that this 


Lye to the pleaſanteſt, ſoundeft, and longeſt Part of it. I 


to lead my Life over again, I ſhou'd live juſt as I have 
done. I neither complain of the paſt, nor do I fear the fu- 
ture; and, if I do not deceive myſelf, I have been much 
the ſame within as without. I am principally oblig*'d to my 
Fortune, that the Courſe of my bodily Eftate has been 
carry d on in every Thing in its Seaſon. I have ſeen it in 
its Bud, Bloſſoms, and Fruit, and now ſee it wither'd; 
happily however becauſe naturally. I bear the Ailments 
1 have the better foraſmuch as they are at their Criſis, and 
alſo becauſe they give me the more pleaſing Remembrance 
of the long Felicity of my paſt Life: Allo my Wiſdom 
may, peradventure, have been of the ſame pitch in both 
5 but it was more active, and graceful, when young, 
ſpritely, and natural, than now that it is broken, peeviſh, 
and painful. I therefore renounce thoſe caſual and dolo- 
Tous Reformations. God muſt touch our Hearts, and our 


Reaſon, and not by the Decay of our Appetites. 
What is the Pleaſure is in itſelf neither pale nor diſco- 
Wiſdom of old lour d for being diſcern'd by Eyes that are dim 
. and diſtemper d. We ought to love Tempe- 
rance for its own Sake, and in Reſpect to God, who 

commanded both that and Chaſtity. What we derive from 
Catarrhs, and what I am oblig'd for to my Cholic, is nei- 
ther Chaſtity nor Temperance. A Man cannot boaſt that 
he deſpiſes and reſiſts Pleaſure, if he does not ſee it, and if 
he does not know it, together with its Charms, Power, 
and moſt alluring Beauty. I know both the one and the 
other, I have a Right to ſay it: But it ſeems to me that 
in old Age our Minds are ſubject to more troubleſome Ma- 


the Want of a Beard; and I ſay the ſame now that m 
grey Hairs gain me Authority. We call the Crabbednels 
of our Tempers, and the Diſreliſn of preſent Things, 
Wiſdom; but in Truth we do not ſo much forſake Vices 
| - as 


I. Ch. III. Of. Repentance. 37 
as.change them, and in my Opinion for worſe. Beſides a 
fooliſh groundleſs Pride, nauſeous Babble, froward and - 
unſociable Humours, Superſtition, and a ridiculous Thirſt 
after Riches, when the Uſe of them is loſt, I find in old 
Age more Envy, Injuſtice, and Malignity. It furrows 
the Mind with more Wrinkles than the Face ; and we ne- 
ver, or very rarely, ſee People who, in growing old, do 
not grow ſour and muſty. The whole Man moves, 
towards his Perfection and his Decay. In conſiderin 


both 
I 


in Wiſdom of Socrates, and many Circumſtances of his 
d; Condemnation, I dare believe that he indulg'd himſelf by 
ts Prevarication, in ſome meaſure, for the Purpoſe, ſeeing 
nd that at 70 Years of Age he ſuffer d ſuch a rich Genius as 
ce his was to be almoſt totally crampt, and his wonted Bright- 
m neſs offuſcated. What Metamorphoſes do I every Day 
th ſee made by Age in ſeveral of my Acquaintance ! "Tis a 
g, powerful Malady, which c upon us naturally, and im- 
ſh, rceptibly. Deep Study and great Precaution are abſo- 


utely neceſſary to avoid the Imperfections it loads us with, 
or at leaſt to ſlacken their Progreſs. I find that, notwith- 
ſtanding all my Intrenchments, it ſteals upon me one Foot 
after another; I bear up againſt it as well as I can, but I 
know not what it will bring me to at laſt; but, happen what 
m_ I am content to have it known what I was before I 
ell. | | 


om 
- C HAP. III. 

ver, / three Commertes, i. e. Familiarities with Men, 
as Women, and Books. "up 
Ha- E muſt not rivet ourſelves ſo faſt to our The chief Abi. 


W. Humours and Complexions. Our ef the bu- 
chief Sufficiency is to know how to apply our- man Under- 
ſelves to various Cuſtoms. For a Man to . 

4 3 

If this be a Conjecture founded on Montaigne's Sagacity, it 

does him very great — 2 wr „ _—_ 
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keep himſelf ty'd and bound, by Neceſſity, to one only 
Courſe, is but bare Exiſtence, not living. Thoſe are the 
moſt amiable Tempers, which are more variable and flexi- 
ble. It was an honourable Character of the elder Cato, 
Huic verſatile ingenium fic pariter ad omnia fuit, ut natum ad 
id unum diceres, quod —— , i. e. He had Parts ſo 
flexible to every Thing, that whatſoever he took in Hand, 
a Man wou'd be apt to ſay he was form'd by Nature for that 
very Thing only. Were I to chuſe for myſelf, there is no 
Faſhion ſo good that I ſhow'd care to be ſo wedded to it, 
as not to have it in my Power to diſengage myſelf from it. 
Life is a Motion uneven, irregular, and multiform. A 
Man is not his own Friend, much leſs his own Maſter, 
but rather a Slave to himſelf, who is eternally purſuing his 
own Humour, and ſuch a Bigot to his Inchnations, that 
he is not able to turn aſide from them. I ſpeak it now at 
this Time of Life, wherein I find it hard to diſengage my- 
felf from the uneaſineſs of my Mind, by we that it 
eannot amuſe itſelf generally, but in Things wherein it is 
embarraſs'd, nor employ itſelf becauſe tis ſo cramp'd and 
inflexible. . *Tis apt to ' magnify a flight Subject, and 
ſtretches it to ſuch a Degree, as to require the Application of 
all its Strength to it. Its Inactivity is therefore to me a 
painful Labour, and prejudicial to my Health. The Minds 
of moſt Men require foreign Matter to quicken and exerciſe 
them; mine has need of it to compoſe it rather, and ſettle 
je, Vitia otii negorio diſcutienda ſunt T, i. e. The Vices o.]. . 
ing to Sloth are to be ſhaken off by Buſineſs ; for my moſt 
_— as well as principal Study, is to ſtudy myſelf. 

ks are one of that Sort of Employments that divert 
me from that Study. Upon the firſt Thoughts, which 
come into my Mind, it buſtles and makes Trial of its 
Vigour in every Reſpect; exerciſes its feeling Quality, 
ſometimes towards Force, at other Times towards © 
truth Sberates defended himſelf with ſo moch Haughtineſs before his 
Judges, only from a Conſideration that at his Age Death wou'd be bet- 
ter for him than Life. This is the Subject of the intire Preface to that 
Defence made by Socrates before his Judges. Tit. Liv. lib. xxxix, 
c. 40. + Sener. Ep. 56. OE non 7 Wore NY 
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„and Beauty, and then ranges, moderates, and fortifies itſelf. 
It has in itſelf wherewith to rouze its Faculties. Nature 


has given to it, as to all other Mens, Matter enou of its 
own for its Benefit, and Subjects proper enough both for 
its Invention and Judgment. TIF 
Meditation, for a Man who can inſpect and Mediration un 
exert himſelf with Vigour, is a powerful and important Bu. 
copious Study. I had rather frame my Mind imm . 
than furniſh it. There is no Employment, either more 
weak or more ſtrong, than that of entertaining a Man's 
Thoughts according to the State of his Mind. The great- 
eſt Men make it theit Profeſſion, Quibus vivere eſt copitare ®, 
i. e. To whom to live and to think, are one and the ſame 
Thing. Nature has alſo favour'd Man with this Privilege, 
that there is nothing we can hold out in ſo long, nor any 
Action to which we more commonly, and more readily in- 
cline 46: Tis the Buſineſs of the Gods, ſays Axiſtotle, 
and that from which proceeds both their Bliſs and ours. 
The principal Uſe of Reading to me is Iontziene 
that, by the Variety of Subjects, it keeps my d, iges. 
Reaſon awake, and employs my Judgment, mu # frivel- 
not my Memory. Few Converſations there- as Ga 
fore take with me, if there be not Life and 
Power — them. *Tis true, that the Gracefulneſs and Ele- 
gance of a Speech captivate and ingroſs my Attention as 
much, or more than Fas — * or Weight of the 
Subject: And foraſmuch as I am apt to be fleepy in all 
other Converſation, and give but little Attention thereto, 
Wit often happens that in ſuch poor, low Diſcourſe, and 
Wpnſipid Chat, I either make drowſy, ſtupid, and ridiculous 
Anſwers, unbecoming a Child, or elſe more indiſcreetly 
and rudely maintain an obſtinate Silence. I am on the one 
Hand of a penſive Temper, which makes me abſent from 
all but myſelf, and on the other hand a ſtupid and child- 
ih ignorance of many common Things. By theſe two Qua- 
lities J have obtain'd that five or fix as filly Stories may 
as truly be reported of ne as of any other Perſon whatſo-, 


54 * 
* Cic. Tat. Queſt, lid. v. e. 38. 
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e JT But to my Subject, this difficult 
— — «Temper of mine renders me very delicate of 
en with, the, what Company I keep, whom I am og 
e. to examine nicely, and am therefore unfit 
n common Society. We live and trade with 
the Commonalty. If their Converſation be troubleſome 
to us, if we diſdain to apply ourſelves to mean and 
Souls (and ſuch are often as regular as the moſt delicate, 
and all Wiſdem is inſipid that does not accommodate itſelf 
to the Stupidity of the Vulgar) we muſt no longer inter- 
meddle either with our own Affairs, or thoſe of other Men; 
for thoſe, both of a public and private Nature, are 
diſpatch'd with thoſe People. The Motions of the Soul, 
that are the leaſt forc'd and the moſt natural, are the moſt 
beautiful. Good God! What a vaſt Service Wiſdom Wl 
does to thoſe whoſe Deſires it reduces to their Power 
There is no Part of Knowledge more profitable. As much 
as lies in our Power, was the favourite Maxim and Motto of 
Socrates. A Phraſe of great Moment this; for we muſt adapt 
and divert our Deſires to Things that are the neareſt, and 
moſt eaſy to be acquir'd. Is it not a filly Humour of mine 
to ſeparate from a thouſand, to whom Fortune has join'd Wi 
me, and without whom I cannot live, and ftick to one or 
two that are out of the Sphere of my Correſpondence ? Wl 
Or rather is it not a fantaſtical Deſire of a Thing which 1 
can never recover? My gentle Behaviour, an Enemy to 
all Bitterneſs and Moroſeneſs, may eaſily have ſecur'd me 
from all Envy and Apimoſity ; for never Man gave more 
'Qccaſion, to be belov'd I will not ſay, but not to be hatedʒ li 
yet the Coldneſs of my Converſation has juſtly depriv'd me 
of the good Will of many, who are not to be blam'd tho 
they ſhou'd put another, and a worſe Conſtruction upon Wil 
1 > | $ 


Mike; I am very capable of acquiring, and main - 
Fn pow. we taining F gen lige — exquiſite and un- 
of exquifite common; for as I am eager to cloſe in with 
dart cr Fg ſuch Acquaintance as ſuit my Taſte, I throw 
e 19. myſelf without Reſerve into their Arms with 
monFriendbips, Tuch Rapture that I can hardly fail to ſtick to 
them, and to make an Impreſſion where I faſ- 


ten; 
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en; and this I have often found- by ha Experience: 
To common Friendſhips I am in ſome — cold and in- 
different, for my Courſe is not natural if it be not with a 
full Sail; beſides my Fortune having train'd me from my 
outh, and tempted me to love one ſingle and perfect 
riendſhip, it has indeed, in ſome meaſure, put me out 
of Conceit with others; and too much imprinted it on my 
ancy that, as one of the Ancients ſaid, ſuch vulgar Com- 
panions are the Beaſts of the Company, tho' not of the 
Herd. And alſo I have a natural Averſion to communi- 
ate myſelf by Halves, and with that Modification, ſervile 
and jealous Prudence, which are preſcrib'd to us in the 
aſe of numerous and imperfect Friendſhips. And this is 
2njoin'd upon us chiefly in this Age of ours, when *tis im- 
poſſible to ſpeak of Mankind without Danger or Miſtake. 
Yet I plainly ſee, that he who has the Con- ,, | f 
eniencies (I mean the eſſential Conveniencies Mo Bo 
of Life) for his End, as I have, ought to treat all man- 
un theſe Difficulties and Delicacies of Hum- nr of Perſons 
pur as much as the Plague. I ſhou'd com- _ Familie 
end a Mind of various Qualities, which k 
knows both to ſtrain and ſlacken its Vigour, that finds itſelf 
at Eaſe in all Stages of Fortune, a Man that can diſcourſe 
ith his Neighbour about his Building, Hunting, or 
Quarrel, and that takes Pleaſure in chatting with a Car- 
enter, or a Gardener. I envy thoſe who can condeſcend 
o a Familiarity with the meaneſt of their Servants, and to 
old a Converſation with their Train of Followers: And 
liſlike the Advice of Plato, That Men ſhou'd always * 
Wn 2 magiſterial Strain to their Servants, whether Male or 
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= cmalc, without being ever facetious or familiar. For 
We lides what my Reaſon tells me, tis both inhuman and 
Wnjuſt to ſer ſo great a Value upon that ſame Prerogative of 


un- ortune; and thoſe Governments, wherein there is not ſo 
un: reat a Diſparity admitted betwixt Maſters and their Va- 
rich Nets, ſeem to me the moſt equitable. Other Men ſtudy 


how 


Y Magiſterial Language to Servants cenſur d, De Legibus, lib. vis 


& to 
faſ- . 872. Edit. Frangfort 1602. 
en 3 | 
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how to elevate and exalt their Minds; I to render mint 
humble and lowly. Tis only blameable; in N too diffuſd, 


Narras, et genus Raci, 

Et pugnata ſacro bella ſub Ino: 1 
Quo Chium pretio cadum 

Mercemur, quis aquam tenperer ignibus, 
Quo præ bente domum, et quotd 

Pelignis caream frigorivus, taces 5, - 


Old #acus you derive from Fove, 
And tell what mighty Kin he had above; 
You all the Trojan Wars recite; 

But not what Chian Wine will coſt, 
Who make a Bath, and who invite, 
And who a Fire prepares at Night, 

Now Winter ſheds its hoary Froſt, 


"Tis meceſſaryto Thus, as the Lacedemomans Valour ſtood in ; 
put ewrſelves an need of Moderation, and of the ſweet. and 
an Equality harmonious Sound of Flutes to mollify them 
—_ „ In Battle, leſt they ſhou'd be guilty of Tem& 
n rity and Fury; whereas all other Nation 
— make uſe of ſtrong and ſhrill Sounds and Voice 
which excite and inflame the Soldiers Courage tothe laſt Ne- 
ree ; ſo methinks that, contrary to the uſual Form, in th 

xerciſe of our Minds we have more need of Ballaſt thall 
Sail, of Coldneſs and Calmneſs than of Heat and Hurry] 
Above all T hings, *tis in my Opinion egregiouſly to py 1 | 
the Fool, to make a Parade of Wit in ompany of thole 
who have none; to talk always as it were in Print, and to 
uſe a ſtiff quaint ſtile; or, on the other Hand, Favellar il 1 
punta di Forchetta, i. e. to affect a finical one like the LA 
dies. You muſt let your ſelf down to the Level of tho 
ou converſe withal, and ſometimes too affect Ignorance 
ou muſt Jay aſide. Strength and Subtlety of Argument 
*Tis enough to preſerve Decency and Order in commo 
Converſation ; and as for the reſt, crawl] upon the Ground 
if they defire it. The Learned are apt to {tumble ar df 
Stone: 
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2 Horace, Ode 19. aan 
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/ 
Stone; they always make a Parade of their ny Ta- 
ents, and ſcatter their Books every where; ſo that in theſe 
Days they have fo peſter' d the Cloſets and Ears of the La- 
lies with them, that if they have not retain'd the Sub- 
tance of them, they have at the leaſt the Shew e, . 
f them, fo that let the Subject of their Diſ- ,,;, uot: 25 
ourſe be what it will, they ſpeak and write 1 
a Manner that is new and learned. _ © = 


Hoc fermone pavent; hoc tram, „ Ccuras, © 
Hoc cundtata 4 5 animi ſecreta, et quid ultrd ? ? 
Concumbunt dorke *. e 

In the ſame Language they expreſs their Fears 
Their Anger and their Joys, their Griefs and Cares 
And vent the Secrets of their Souls; what more? 
In the ſame learned Phraſe they play the Whor. 


* 4 
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nd they quote Plato and St. Thomas in Things for which 
qe firſt Perſon they meet wou'd be as good Authority: The 
arning that cannot penetrate their Souls hangs on their 
ones 0ngues. If thoſe of Quality will believe me, they wou'd + 
content with their own natural Treaſures. They con- 
al and cover their own Beauties under others that are fo- 
ign. *Tis a great Weakneſs to put out their own Light 
WP ſhine by a borrow'd Luſtre, They are interr'd and em- 
alm'd alive by Art +, De capſula tote, i. e. being paint- 
and perfum'd from Head to Foot. Tis becauſe they 
rt know themſelves ſufficiently. The World has no- 
ding fairer than they are. This is their doing Honour to 
Arts and Painting, even Paint itſelf, - What need have 
of any Thing but to live belov*d andhonour'd ? For 
= they not only have, but know too much. They _ 


_ * Jv. Sat. 6. v. 199. + This is an Expreſſion of Seneca, which he 
| plies to the Petit. Maitres of his Time, Nofti complures juruenes barbs 
OUNCES coma nitides de capſuld totat, Epiſt. 95. He tells us cliewhere af one 
theſe Fops who, being carry d by bis Slaves from the Bath ina Chair, 

dught fit to aſk them whether or no he was ſeated ; as if it was a 
hing beneath his Honour to know what he did himſelf without aſking. | 

eca ae Brevit. vitæ, c. 12. I have not yet heard that any of our Petits 
aitfes have come up to this Roman Fop. | 
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only rouſe a little, and give freſh Warmth to their internal 
Faculties. When I ſee them ſtudying Rhetoric, Law, 
Logic, and the like, which are ſo inſignificant Trifles, uns 
neceſſary for their Occaſions, I begin to fear that the Men i 
who adviſe them to it, do it that they may thereby have 
Authority to be their, Maſters. For what other Excuſe 
ſhou'd I find for them. Tis enough that they can, with- Wl 
out our Inſtruction, give the Charms of their Eyes an Air 
that is briſk, ſtern, or languiſhing ; that they can ſeaſon 
a Denial with Severity, Suſpence, and Favour, and that 
they are not at a Loſs for an Interpreter of the Speeches 
made for their Service. With this Knowledge they - go-Wl 
vern with a high Hand, and rule both the Regents and che ln 
Scholars. I 
What Branches If. e they think much to J 
of Knowledge Place to us in any Thing whatſoever, and have 
_ are fitteft for a Curioſity to be 4 — Poetry is an 
#e Women. Amuſement proper for their Occaſions, it be- 
ing a wanton, witty, diſſembling, and prattling Art, 
all Pleaſure and all Shew, like themſelves. They will allo 
reap many Advantages from Hiſtory. 'In Moral Philoſo · 
phy they will be furniſh'd with Leſſons that will enable 
them to judge of our Humours and Conditions, to defend 
themſelves from our Treacheries, to regulate the P 
tancy of their own Deſires, to make good uſe of th ar 15 
berty, to lengthen the Pleaſures of Life, — mildly to bea 
the Inconſtancy of an humble Servant, the Roughneſs of al 
Huſband, — the Diſagreeableneſs of Age, un | 
a9 the like. This is the utmoſt Share * I wou'd: 
: There are ſome cular We AF 
2 E Us F. are retired and 2 am naturally form 4 
for Communication and Production. "Lon al 
open and undiſguis'd, born for Society and Friendſhip. The 
Solitude which I am fond of myſelf, and recommend to 
others, is chiefly with no other View than to withdraw my 
Affections and Thoughts into myſelf; to reſtrain and checi 
not my Proceedings, but my Defires and Cares, reſigning 
all Solicitude that is foreign, with a mortal Averſion 
to Servitude and Obligation; and not ſo much to the Com 
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pany of Men as to the Multiplicity of Buſineſs. To ſay 
the Truth, Local Solitude rather expands and ſets me ar 
arge. I the more willingly embark in Affairs of State and 
en he World when I am alone. At the Louvre, and in the 
ve rowd of the Court, I keep within my own Sphere: The 
hrong makes me retire to myſeif, and I never entertain 
yſelf ſo wantonly, ſo licentiouſſy, and fo ſingularly, as 
Lit n Places of Reſpe& and ceremonious Prudence. Our 
on MF ollics don't provoke me to Laughter, but our Wiſdom. 
At am conſtitutionally no Enemy to the Buſtle of Court. I 
6 have ſpent Part of my Life there, and am capable of be- 
Waving chearfully in great Companies, provided it be now 
nd then, and at my own Time. But that Effeminacy of 
Judgment, of which I have been ſpeaking, attachesmeby 
we orce to Solitude; nay at my own/Houſe, in the midſt of 
we numerous Family, anda Houſe as much frequented as 
my, I ſee People enough, but ſeldom ſuch as I am fond of 
onverſing with. And I there reſerve, both for myſelf 
rt, ind others, an unuſual Liberty. There is in my Houſe 
oo ſuch Thing as Ceremony, Attendance, Conducting, 
ond the like fatiguing Rules of our Courteſy. (Oh! ſer- 
ile and troubleſome Cuſtom 1) Every one there governs 
end imſelf in his own Way, let who will ſpeak his Thoughts; 
hile Iam mute in deep Meditation, and ſhut: up in my 
— 1 __—— to my Gueſts. f 1 1 eee 
Jet The Men, whole Society and Familiarity 1 . 
f ovet, are thoſe they: call honeſt and ingeni- the Men « oy 
les, Men; and the Idea of theſe puts me out Familiarity is 
ow Conceit with others. This, if rightly con- n ſeeking. 
er'd, is the rareſt of our Characters, and a Character 
hich is chiefly owing to Nature. The End of this Com- 
mu erce is ſimply private Friendſhip, frequent Viſits and 
n a onference, the Correſpondence of Souls without other 


dvantage. In our Diſcourſe all Subjects are alike to me. 
1 coy care not whether there be Weight or Depth in it. There 
| ſtill a Grace and Pertinence in it. The whole is tin&tur'd 
th a Judgment mature and ſteddy, and mix'd with good 
ature, Frankneſs, Chearfulneſs, and Friendſhip. *Tis 
dt. only in diſcourſing on the Affairs of Kings and States, 
at our Underſtanding diſplays its Beauty and Force, * 


ing! 
rſion 
om 
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it ſhews it as much in private Confabulation. I know 


what my People mean, even by their Silence and Smiles, 
and diſcover them better perhaps at Table than at the 
Council. Hippomachus ſaid juſtly, that he knew 'godd 
Wreſtlers by only ſeeing them walk in the Streets. 
Learning will pleaſe to bear a Part in our Conference, it 


will * rejected; not the magiſterial, imperious, and 


impertinent Kind, as is generally us'd, but that which ig 
ſubordinate and docile in itſelf. All we intend by it is to 
paſs. away the Time, for at the Hour of being inſtrudted 
and preach'd to, we will go ſeek it in its Throne. May it 


condeſcend to favour us for this once if it pleaſe; for as uſes 


ful and deſirable as it is, I preſuppoſe that tho' we might 
want it we cou'd well 


to converſe with Mankind, will naturally be agreeable to 
body. Art is nothing but the Counter- part and Rev 


every 
giſter of what ſuch Souls produce. 


The Converſation of fine, well-bred Wor 
men is alſo to me a ſweet Enjoyment. Nan 
nos quoque oculos eruditos habemus , i. e. for 


Commerce with © 


Women. 


has not ſo much E 
the bodily Senſes, 
Share of this, reduce it to a Proportion near to the othen 
but in my Opinion not- 


yment in this as in the first 


eſpecially thoſe of a vigorous Conſtitution, as mine is. In 


we alſo are vers d in the Art of Ogling, If che Soul 
ich likewiſe have the greawif 


. *Tis a Commerce however, | 
whereina Man had need be a little upon his Guard, and 


FN 
Ps 
* 
ll 
* 


£ 
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diſpenſe with it, and do our 
Buſineſs without it. A Perſon of good Breeding, and us d 


my Youth I got a Scald by it, and ſuffer'd all the To 


ments which the Poets ſay will happen to thoſe who cub 
into this Commerce, without Order and 9 N 1 
due this Scourge taught me more Wit. E 


Quicumque Argotich de claſſe Capharea 22 n 3 
. Semper ab Euboicis vela retorquet aquis F. We” 


The Ship that wou'd not on Capbareus run, 
Always is ſure th. Eubæan Streight to ſhun. 


Tis Madneſs to fix a Man's Thoughts wholly upon it 


* and to engage in it with a furious and indiſereet Affection 


but 
* Cicer. Paradox, v. c. 2. + Ovid Triſt. lib, 1. El. 1, 
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but on the other Hand, to be concern'd in it 7: ouphe 19 be 
without true Love, and without the Attach- attended with 
ment of the Will, like Comedians, to play a Sci. 
Part that is made common by Time and Cuſtom, without 
contributing any Thing of his own to it but Words; tis 
indeed providing for his Safety, but withal in as ſcandalous 
2 Manner as he that abandons his Honour or his Profit, or 
his Pleaſure, for fear of Danger, For tis certain that from 
ſuch a Proceeding no Fruit can be expected to ſatisfy an 
oneſt Soul. A Man cannot take a real Pleaſure in the En- 
joyment of what he has not in earneſt deſir d; and 
his I ſay, tho? Fortune ſhou'd be ſo unjuſt as to favour 
their Diſſimulation, which often happens, becauſe there is 
one of the Sex, tho' as ugly as the Devil, who. does not 
hink herſelf very amiable, who does not think herſelf pre- 
erable, either for her Youth, her Hair, or her Gait {for 
with the ugly Women it is univerſally the ſame as with thoſe 
hat are handſome) and the Brachman Virgins, who have 
zo other Recommendation, but that of the common Cry- 
r, who calls the People together, come forth into tha 
$quare to expoſe their matrimonial Parts, to try if theſe at 
aſt are not tempting enough to procure them Huſbands. 
Fonſequently there is not one who does not eaſily ſuffer 
erſelf to be engag d by the firſt Vow that is made to ſerve 
er. Now, from this Treachery ſo common in the Men 
f this Age, it muſt needs happen, as we have already 
en by Experience, viz. that the Women rally and re-unite 
emſelves on Purpoſe to avoid us, or elſe form their Ranks 
che Example we give them, play their Part of the 
arc, and give Way to this Negociation without Paſſion, 
Ware, or Love. Negue affefui fuo aut alieno obnoxiæ , i. c. 
eicher Slaves to their own Paſſion, nor to that of another 
rion ; believing, according to the Perſuaſion of Liar 
Plate, that they may with the more Advantage and Con- 
nience ſurrender themſelves up to us the leſs we love em. 
he Reſult will be as it is in Comedies, where the Audi- 
ce has as much, or more Pleaſure than the Actors. For 


* Tacitus Annal. lib. xiii, c. 45. where the Hiſtorian ſpeaks only of 
> famous Poppra, the Wiſe of Nerv, the perfekt Model of Coquettfy, 
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48 MonrAT NE Eſſays. Book III. 
my part, I have no more notion of a Venus without a 
Cupid, than of a Mother without a Child. They are what 
mutually lend and owe their Exiſtence to one another, 
Therefore this Cheat rebounds upon the Perſon that com- 
mits it; to whom indeed *tis of little or no Expence, nor 
on the other Hand doesjhe get any Thing by it of Value, 
They who have made Venus a Goddeſs, have taken no- 
tice that her chief Beauty was incorporeal and ſpiritual ; but 
the Venus whom theſe People court is not ſo much as hu; 
man, nor even brutal, but ſo very groſs and terreſtrial, that 
the very Beaſts will not accept her. We ſee that Imagina- 
tion and Defire often heats and ſtimulates them before the 
Body does: We ſee in both the Sexes, that in the Herd, 
they make Choice and Trial of their Affections, and that 
they have among themſelves an Acquaintance of old = 
Will. Even thoſe which old Age has depriv'd of bodily 
Strength, do yet tremble, neigh, and twitter for Love. 
We ſee them before the Fact, full of Hope and Heat; and 
when the Body has play'd its Part, ftill tickled with the 
ſweet.Remembrance of it; and we ſee ſome Animals that 
ſwell with Pride after the Performance, and being tired 
and ſatiated, do yet, by Vociferation, expreſs a trium-Wil 
phant Joy. He that has nothing to do, but only to dill 
charge his Body of a natural Neceſſity, need not find Em 
ployment for another by ſuch curious Preparations. THA 
is not Food for a coarſe hoggiſh Appetite. 5 
Montaigne As one who does not deſire to be thought 
Tafte in his better than I am, I ſhall now tell of the Folie 
lun. of my Youth. I have ſeldom been addict 
to mereenary and common Embraces, not only for 'myl 
Health's Sake (and yet with all my Care I had two M 
chances, ' tho? they were ſlight Forerunners) but alſo fron 
a 8 of what was vulgar and venal. I choſe wil 
heighten this Pleaſure by Difficulty, by Deſire, and a c 
rain kind of Vanity: And I was of the Emperor Tiberius 
Mind, who, in his Amours, was as much ſmitten witli 
Modeſty and an honourable Extraction, as with any oth 
Quality; and of the Taſte of Hora, the Courtezan r, . 
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* Tat. Annal. lib. vi. c. f. + After having turn'd over many 50% 
in ſearch of Montaigne's Authority for this Story, I found * Bayt 


h. III. Of Familiarities with Men, &c. 49 
ever proſtituted herſelf to leſs than a Pictator, a Conſul, 
or a Cenſor; and ſolac'd herſelf in the Dignity of her 
Lovers. Certainly Pearl and Tiſſue, Titles and Atten 
Jants, add ſomething to the Pleaſure. | 
As for the reſt, I had a great liking to Wit, 5%! Beau- 
provided the Body was not exceptionable. For ties preferable 
o confeſs the Truth, if either of theſe two in Amours to 
Beauties mult of Neceſſity be wanting, Iſhou*d 27 4 
prefer the Perſonal before the Rational. The © 


U: ; 
at atter is of uſe in better Things; but in the Subject of 
a- ove, a Subject in which the Senſes of Seeing and Feel- 
he Wing are chiefly concern'd, ſomething may be done without 


he Charms of the Mind, but without thoſe of the Body 
othing. Beauty is the true Advantage of the Women, 


ond ſo peculiarly theirs, that what we have, tho? it requires 
cher Features to render it ſuch, is only in its beſt State 
ve When 'tis puerile and beardleſs, and blended with theirs. 
nd is ſaid that thoſe preferr'd to the Service of the Grand 
the WS i2nior, on the Score of their Beauty, who are of an infi- 
ua ite Number, are diſmiſs'd at 22 Years of Age at the 
red rtheſt. Reaſon; Prudence, and the Offices of Friend- 


mip, are more commonly found among the Men; and 

erefore they govern the Affairs of the World. * 
The two forts of Commerce, or Converſati- Of Reading. or 
n, which we have mention'd, viz. that with eee 
en by a free and familiar Converſation, and en. 

at with Women by Love, are accidental, and dependent 
n another. The one does not occur ſo often as it were to 
> wiſh'd ; the other decays with Age; ſo that they cou'd 
ver have been ſufficient for the Neceſſities of my Life. 


ctech 


» 
J 
-, 


hat with Books, which is the third, is much more ſure, 
ron d more within our Power. It yields to the former in the 
= u her Advantages but has Conſtancy and Readineſs of Ser- 
ee for its ſole Share. It accompanies me, and is aſſiſting 
us! Vor. III. „ to 


wih iaionary that 'tis Byantome, who in his Lives, Des Femmes Galanter, 
o5the m. 1. p. 313, &c. ſays that the Courtezan Flora was of a good Fami 

d Lineage; and that, whereas Lais was a common Proſtitute to 
ankind, Flora only oblig'd the Gx RAT, inſomuch that ſhe had this In- 
ription over her Door, Ye Kixcs, Princss, Dictators, Conſuls, 
Book Cenſors, Pontiffs, Queſtors, Ambaſſadors, and other great Men, en- 
Ber and welcome; but no others.” 


80 Mod rAIGNE's Eſſays. Book. III 
to me wherever I go: It comforts me in old Age and Soli 
tude; it eaſes me of the Weight of idle Time, and delj- 
vers me at any Hour from diſagreeable Company; and i 
blunts the Edge of Pain, if it be not extreme, and has 
not the intire Poſſeſſion of me. To divert myſelf from ani 
uneaſy Thought, tis but to run to my Books; they pre 
ſently drive it out of my Mind, by turning its Attention wil 
them: And tho? they ſee that I only have Recourſe to them 
for want of other more real, natural, and lively Benefats, 
they do not reflect on me for it, but always receive me with 
the ſame Countenance. He may well go on Foot, they ay, 
who leads his Horſe in his Hand. And our James, King e 
Naples and Sicily, who, while handſome, young, an 
healthy, caus'd himſelf to be carry'd up and down in: 
Hand- barrow, upon a ſorry Mattraſs, dreſs'd in a Veſt d 
grey Cloth, and a Cap of the ſame ; yet attended in grea 
Royal Pomp with Horſe-Litters, led Horſes of all forts 
Gentlemen and Officers; put on an Auſterity that was ef 
feminate and unſteady. The ſick Man is not to be pity! 
who has his Cure in his Pocket. In the Experience and 
Practice of this, which is a very true Sentence, conſiſts ali 
the Benefit which I receive from Books; and yet in fact 
make as little uſe of em, in a manner, as they who knows 
them not. I enjoy them as Miſers do their Hoards, bu 
knowing that I have them to uſe when I pleaſe. With thi 
Right of Poſſeſſion my Mind is ſatisfy*d, and at reſt. 
never travel without my Books, be it in Time of War ol 
of Peace; yet ſometimes, for ſeveral Days or Months, 
don't look into them. I will read by and by, I ſay to my 
ſelf, or to-morrow when I am in the Humour. Meal 
while the Time runs away without any Inconvenience i 
me; for tis impoſſible to ſay how tranquil and eaſy I ani 
in this Conſideration, that I have them by me, to diver 
myſelf with them whenever I pleaſe; and in the Though 
of what an Aſſiſtance they are to me in Life.— This is td 
beſt Viaticum I have yet known for this mortal Pilgrimage 
and I extremely pity thoſe Men of Underſtanding who ar 
unprovided with it; and yet I rather accept of any dthe 
Kind of every other Amuſement, be it ever fo light, be 
cauſe this cannot fail me. 


Ver 


h. III. Of Tamiliarities with Men, &c. 51 
When I am at home I the oftner viſit my TheSitzation of 
ibrary, from which I at once ſurvey all the 1 

Operations of my Family. Tis over the En- _— | 
rance into my Houſe, from whence I have a View under 
e of my Court-Yards and Garden, and of moſt of the 
9D fices of my Houſe. There I turn over one Book, then 
nother, on various Subjects, without Order, and without 
Deſign. One while I ruminate, another while I copy and 
lictate, as I walk to and fro, ſuch Whimſies as theſe in my 
Mays. *Tis in the third Story of a Tower, of which the 
rſt is my Chapel, the ſecond a Chamber with its Cloſets, 
here I often lye to be retired ; above it is a great Ward- 
obe. This was formerly the moſt uſeleſs Part of my 
ouſe. I there paſs away the moſt of the Days of my Life, 
and moſt of the Hours in the Day, but am never there at 
light. At the End of it there is a very near Cloſet, with 
pleaſant Window-Lights, and a Fire-place. And was J 
ot more afraid of the Trouble than of the Expence, the 
rouble, which drives me from all Application to Buſineſs, 
W cou'd eaſily join to it on each Side, and on the ſame Floor, 
Gallery of 100 Paces in Length, and 12 in Breadth; 
cc being Walls already rais'd, tho' for another Deſign, 
go the Height that is requiſite. Every retired Place ſhou'd 
Wave a Walk in it. For if I fit ſtill my Thoughts ſleep. My 


] 
i 
i 


ancy does not operate ſo well as when 'tis put in Motion 
y chat of my Legs. They who ſtudy without a Book are 
il in che ſame Condition. The Form of my Study is 

ound, and has no more Level than what is taken 
y Table and Chair; ſo that the Curb preſents me with a 
iewof all my Books in 5 Rows of Shelves, quite round 
e. It has 3 noble and free Proſpects, and is 16 Paces 
the Diameter. I am not ſo continually there in the 
inter, for my Houſe is perch'd upon an Eminence, as its 
ame 1mports, and this Part of it is moſt expos'd to the 
ind, which pleaſes me the better, for not being ſo eaſy of 
ccceſs, and a little remote, as well for the Benefit of Ex- 
WE rciſe as for being more retir'd. *Tis there that I am in 
y Kingdom, as we ſay; and there I endeavour to render 
yſelf ſole Monarch, and to ſequeſter this Corner from 
all Society, conjugal, filial, and civil. Every where elſe! 
E 2 have 


52 MoxrATCxE's Eſlays. Book III. 
have but a verbal Authority, and of a confuſed Eſſence, 
Miſerable is that Man, in my Opinion, who has no Place 
at home where to be by himſelf, where to entertain himſelf 
alone, or to conceal himſelf from others. Ambition ſuf- 
ficiently plagues its Proſelytes by keeping them always in 
Shew, like a Statue in a Market-place, Magna ſervitus eff 
magna Fortuna *, i. e. A great Fortune is a great Slavery. 
They have ſcarce a Retirement for the Neceſſities of Na- 
ture. I have thought nothing fo ſevere, in the Auſterity 
of Life which our Friars affect, as what I ſee in ſome of 
their Fraternities ; namely, to have a perpetual Society of 
Place by Rule, and numerous Aſſiſtants among them in 


every Action whatever; and I think it ſomewhat more to- 


lerable to be always alone, than never to. be ſo. 

The Muſes ars If any one ſhall tell me, that tis underva- 

the Sport, and luing the Muſes to make uſe of them only 

Paſtime of the for Mirth and Paſtime, I ſhall ſay he does 
Mans. not know the Value-of Pleaſure, Play, and 

Paſtime, ſo well as I do; I live from Hard to Mouth, 


and, with Reverence be it ſpoken, I only live for myſelf; 


in That all my Deſigns terminate. I ſtudy'd, when young, 
for the Sake of Oſtentation, afterwards for Wiſdom, and 
now for my Recreation, but never for Gain. A vain and 
prociga) Longing I had for this Sort of Furniture, to ſup- 

own Neceſſity, and moreover to dreſs and adom 
my with it ; but I have long ſince wean'd myſelf a 


7 Books have many charmin alities to 
ra ee 7 ſuch as know how to chuſe nas. "wh there's 
to the Pleaſure no Good without its Evil. This is a Pleafure, 
 wwvich Books not more pure and untainted than others; it 

__ has its Inconveniencies, and great ones too. 
The Soul is exercis'd in it, but the Body, the Care of 
which I ought not to forget, remains in the mean Time 
without Action, grows heavy and ſtupid. I know of no 
Exceſs more prejudicial to me, or more to be avoided in 
this my declining Age. Thus have I given you my three 
fayourite, and particular Occupations. I ſpeak not off 
= Duties : owe to Mankind by civil Obligation. 
CHAP. 


9 Ws Conſolatio ad Polybium, c. 26. 
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Ch, Iv. of Diverſion; 


CHAP, IV. 
Of Di ver ion. 


Was once employ'd to conſole a Lady, who was truly 
afflicted ; for moſt of their Mournings are affected and 


ceremonious. | "FR vl 


Uberibus femper lachrymis, ſemperque paratis, 


of In ſtatione ſud, atque expectantibus illam, 
in Quo jubeat manare modo 8. 1 
0 They always have a Dam for preſent uſe, 

Ready prepar'd whene're they draw the Sluice, 
© On leaſt Pretence of Joys, or Griefs, or Fears, 
ly To ſally out in falſe diſſembling Tears. 
es ä ps, 
nd 'Tis going the wrong way to work to op- 23. U;fulneþ 
h, poſe this Paſſion, for Oppoſition does but irri- of adninifiring 
f; rate it, and make them more ſorrowful. The Diverfon y 
s, Evil is exaſperated by the Warmth of Argu- 7 D 
ad ment. We ſee in common Diſcourſe, that 7 
nd hat ſlips unguardedly from a Man, if another goes to 
p-. controvert it, the former takes it in Dudgeon, and juſti- 
fies what he had ſajd; eſpecially if it be a Matter wherein 
of is intereſted, And beſides, in ſo doing, you enter upon 


our Work in a rough Manner; whereas the firſt Viſits of 
ep Phyſician, to his Patient, ought to be gentle, gay, and 
leaſant. Never did any ill-Jook'd, ſullen Phyfician do 
ny Thing to Purpoſe, On the contrary therefore a Man 
guſt, in order to make his Way, ſooth the Patients Com- 
Paints, and expreſs ſome Approbation and Excuſe for 


00. 
o bem. By this Diſcretion you gain Credit to proceed far- 
me rher; and, by an eaſy and inſenſible Gradation, you fall 


nto a Reaſoning that is more ſolid and youre or their 
ure. I, whoſe chief Aim it was to deceive thoſe By- 


ree anders who had their Eyes fix*'d upon me, thought fit to 
of WP =lliate the Diſeaſe ; tho' indeed I find, by enn 
| | | E 2 | 


* Juv, Sat. 6. v. 272, &c. 
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54 MonTa1cns's Eſſays. Book III. 
I have an awkward and vnlucky Hand at Perſuaſion. My 
Arguments are either too poignant, too dry, or too blunt, 
and lifeleſs. After I had for a while apply'd myſelf to 
her Grievance, I did not attempt to cure it by ſtrong and 
lively Arguments, either becauſe I had them not to ule, 
or becauſe I thought to gain my Point better another Way; 
neither did I fet about the Choice of the various Meth 
of Conſolation preſcrib'd by Philoſophy ; as that what we 
complain of is no Evil, according to Cleantbes *; that tis 
a ſlight Evil, as the Peripatetics ſay ; that to complain thus 
is neither juſt nor laudable, according to Chry/ppus ; nor 
the Method preſcrib'd by Epicurus, more ſuitable to m 
Taſte viz. ſhifting the Thought from Things that are af. 
flicting to thoſe that are pleaſant ; nor like Cicero, to make 
a Collection of all theſe together, in order to diſpenſe them 
occaſionally : But, by ſoftly weakening the Force of my 
Arguments, and turning them by Degrees ſometimes to 
Subjects nearer to the preſent Caſe, and at other Times to 
thoſe that were a little more remote; according as ſhe at- 
tended the more to me, I inſenſibly depriv*d her of het 
Sorrow, and kept her calm and quite compos'd as long a8 
I was with her. I diverted the Complaint; but they W 
ſucceeded me in the ſame Service found no Amendment in 
her, for I had not gone to the Root. | | 
The Muthod „ Peradventure I may have glanc'd elſewhere 
Averting ts on ſome Kind of public Diverſions: And 
Enemy, employ- the Practice of military Diverſions, which 
ed fucce/sfully in Pericles made uſe of in the Peloponneſian War, 
e, and of a thouſand more ſuch in other Places, 
Leet, por drawing off the Enemy's Forces from i 
Country, is too frequent in Hiſtory. Twas an ingenious 
Stratagem by which the Sieur de Himbercourt ſav'd both 
himſelf and others, in the City of Liege, when the Duke 
of Burgundy, who beſieg'd it, made him enter into it t6 
execute the Articles that were agreed to for the Surrender of 
it, The Towns-people, who affembled in the Night for Wl 
that Purpoſe, began to mutiny againſt the Agreement, and Wl 
many of them reſolv'd to fall foul upon the Negociators of 
uh 


* Cicer. Tuſe. Queſt, lib. ii. c. 31. + You will find this Story at full 
Length in the Memoirs of Philip de Comines, lib. ii. c. 3, | 
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it, whom they had in their Power. He feeling the Guſt of 
this firſt Storm of the People, who were about ruſhing in- 
to his Quarters to kill him ſuddenly, ſent out two of the In- 
habitants of the City to them (for he had ſome of them then 
preſent with him) to make an Offer to the Town-Council 
of freſh, and more favourable Terms, which he had 
fram'd on the Spot for the preſent Occafion. Theſe two 
Men diverted the firſt Storm, by the Repair of the enrag'd , 
Rabble to the Town-Houſe, to hear and conſider of the 
Subject of their Commiſſion, The Deliberation was ſhort, 
and ſo a ſecond Storm aroſe with as much Fury as the 
other; whereupon he diſpatch'd four freſh Mediators, of 
the ſame Quality, to them, proteſting that they had now . 
better Conditions to offer to them, and ſuch as wou'd give 
them intire Content and Satisfaction; by which Means the 
People were again repreſs'd. In ſhort, by thus diverting 
heir Fury with ſuch a Contrivance of Amuſements, 
as made them ſpend it in vain Conſultations, by which it 
vas at laſt laid aſleep; he ſpun out the Affair to another 
Day, which was the principal Thing he wanted, , _ 
This other Story is alſo of the ſame Stamp. xv Atalanta 
ftalanta, a Virgin of excelling Beauty, and was diverted, 
admirable Texture of Body, in order todiſen- 24 22 
Wage herſelf from a thouſand, or more Suit- e 
drs, who courted her in Marriage, ſhe propos'd this Con- 
dition to them, that ſhe wou'd accept of him for a Huſ- 
Hand that ſhou'd equal her in running, provided “ that they 
ho came ſhort of her ſhou'd be put to Death. There 


e 0 = 


A 8 


0 ere enough who thought the Prize very well worth fuch 
: WF ©ique, and who ſuffer'd the Penalty of this cruel Bar- 
1 : gain. Hippomanes, being to make Trial after the others, 
ce the tutelar Goddeſs of his amorous Paſſion, and 
.Y mplor d her Aſſiſtance, who, hearing his Petition, fur- 
id him with three golden Apples, and an Inſtruction 
if ow to ule them. The Field on which they ran bein 


quite open, as ſoon as Hippomanes perceiv d his Mi 


Prana weloci conjux thalamigue dabuntur : 
Mars pretium tardis : ea lex certaminis eſto. 


Ovid Met. lib. x. fab. 11. v. 12, 13. 
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Purſuits, Cares, and Occupations, and muſt often be cur- 


#2 @ Socrates o difficult. Tis for Men of the firſt Claſs to 


to ſport with it. He ſeeks for no Comfort but what he 
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cloſe at his Heels, he, as if by Inadvertency, let fall one 
of the Apples, the Beauty of which was ſo tempting to 
the Virgin, that ſhe faiPd not to turn out of the Way to 
take it up. | 


Obſtupuit virgo, nitidique cupidine pomi 
Declinat curſus, aurumqut volubile tollit *, 


The nimble Virgin, dazzled to behold 
The ſhining Apple rolling on the Mold, | 
| Stopp'd her Career to ſeize the tempting Gold. 


He did the fame, when he ſaw himſelf hard preſs'd, by 
the 2d and 3d Apples, till, by thus diverting her, and 
making her go often out of her Way, he won the Race. 

The Diverſion When Phyficians cannot purge off a Ca- 
of the Mind ts tarrh, they divert and turn it to ſome other 
other Objects a leſs dangerous Part. And I find allo that this 
uſeful Method is the moſt ordinary Practice for Diſeaſes of 
= 3 the Mind. The Mind, ſays Cicero, is ſome- 
| times to be drawn off to other Thoughts, 


KK JA + — 89ﬀ 2 


ed, like fick Perſons, by the change of Place +. It gives 
a little Joftle to a Man's Diſorders ; it neither makes him 
ſuſtain, nor diminiſh their Attack, and only makes him 
decline and turn out of the Way from it. 

IL belongs only This other Leſſon is too ſublime and too 


be familiar pauſe upon, conſider, and judge of it. It 
avicb Death, belongs only to a Socrates, not tochange Coun- 
tenance when he looks at Death, but to grow familiar, and 


expects from that. To die appears to him a natural and 
indifferent Accident. Tis therton that he fixes his Sight 
and Reſolution, without looking elſewhere. N 
What ing! The Diſciples of Hegeſias, who actually 
the Diſciples of ſtarv'd themielyes to Death, and were ant- 
Hegels to de- mated to it by the fine Language of his In- 
e 72 ſtructions, which was ſo powerful that King 
| 87 Ss Ptolomey torbad him to entertain his Followers 

: . r: any 


e Ovid Metam. Id. ibid. v. 107, &c. + Cic. Tuſc. Queſt. lib, ir. c. 35-| 


h. IV. © Of Diverſion. 37 
any more with ſuch homicide DoEtrines *; thoſe Difciples, 1 
ſay, do not conſider Death in itſelf, nor do they judge of it. 
Tis not on that they fix their Thoughts; they run to- 
wards, and aim at a new Being. 5 £37 208 
Thoſe poor Wretches that we ſee brought ber 7. 
upon a Scaffold, full of 1 —— ; and _ — 4 
therein employing all their Senſes as far as Firn Se 
poſlible, cher Ears to the Inſtructions given BE 1 22 | 
them, their Eyes and Hands lifted up to Hea- „ 4 Ker fall 
ven, and their Voices employ'd in loud Pray- give <vay to 
ers, with a vehement and continual Emotion, 2 Fits of 
do Things doubtleſs which are laudable ana . 
proper for ſuch a Neceſſity. We ought to commend them 
for their Devotion, but not properly for their Conſtancy. 
They ſhun the Encounter, they turn Death -out of their 
Thoughts, and amuſe themſelves with ſome Trifle or other, 
as Children are amus'd when a Surgeon goes to prick them 
with the Lancet. I have ſeen ſome who, when they have 
happen'd to look down upon thoſe dreadful Inſtruments of 
Death that are near them, have fainted, and furiouſly 
urn'd their Thoughts another Way. Thoſe who are to 
be caſt from a frightful Precipice, are advis'd either to ſhut 
their Eyes, qr turn them to another Side. 

Subrius Flavius, the General, being, by Ne- 73, Conflancy 
s Command, to be put to Death, and by of Subrius Fla- 
the Hands of Niger, another General, when Vius, if as he 


00 hey led him to the Place of Execution, Fla- ;- 5:8 32 
to ius perceiving the Hollow that Niger had ** 

It gaus'd to be made for his Neck, to be too badly contriy'd, 
n- aid, to the Soldiers, who were preſent, Neither is this ac- 
nd ding to military Diſcipline. And when Niger exhorted him 
he o keep his Head ſteddy, Do you but ftrike, ſaid he, as ſted- 


Wy +. And he was right in his Gueſs, for Niger's Arm 
rembled, ſo that he made ſeveral Strokes at his Neck be- 
fore he cut off his Head. This Man indeed ſeems to have 
had his Thoughts ſteddily fix'd on the Subject. 

| ef He 


* Valer; Max. lib. viii. c. 9. Ge. Tufc. Queſt, lib. i. c. 34 f Tacir, 
Annal. lib. xv, c. 67. N * ü 
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Whether Min He that dies in a Battle, Sword in Hang 
think much of neither thinks, apprehends, nor conſiders .ef 
DeathinaBat- Death, being diverted from the Idea of it by 
tie or a Dui. the Heat of the Battle. An honeſt Man. of 
my Acquaintance falling down by a Thruſt in a Combat, 
and receiving 9 or 10 Stabs from his Adverſary as he lay 
ftretch'd on the Ground, every one preſent cali'd out to him 
to examine his Conſcience z but he told me afterwards that 
tho' he heard what they ſaid, it nothing mov'd him, ang 
that he thought of nothing but how to diſengage himſelf, 
and be reveng'd. He kill'd his Man in that ſame Rencountey, 
He who brought L. Syllanus *, the Sentence of his Neath 
did him very great Service, foraſmuch as that having heard 
his Anſwer +, That he was well prepar d to die, but not h 
the Hand of an Executioner, he ruſh'd upon him with his 
Soldiers, when he, being quite unarm'd, defended himfglf 
obſtinately with his Fiſts and Feet, till he receiv'd ſo. mam 
Wounds that he was kill'd, after having, by this ſudden 
Frenzy, diſſipated the painful Apprehenſion of the linger 
ing Death for which he was deſign'd. 43-1 

The Asen. We always think of ſomething elſe ; eithe 
Cairn the Expectation of a better Life lays hold oi 
which binderus us, and ſupports us, or the Hopes of thalll 
rom thiaking Valour of our Children, or of the Honour thay 

* wy 7 will be hereafter done to our Names, or th 
ROY Flight from the Evils of this World, or hl 
Vengeance that threatens thoſe who are the Authors of owl 
Death. Poor Dido ſays, <> 


Spero equidem mediis, fi quid pia numina poſſunt, 
Suppiicia hauſurum ſcopulis, et nomine Dido 
Sæpe Vocaluritm. | 

* n # 3 * 


3 : a . * 
. Audiam : et hæc manes veniet mibi fama ſub imos ||. 


Sure if the Gods have any Pow'r at all, 
Split on the Rocks, thou wilt on Dido call; 
But call in vain : Thy Shipwreck I ſhall know . 


By Fame convey'd me to the Shades below. 
Ae 


® Tacitus calls him Lacius Silanus, Annal. lib. 16. c. 7. Tacit. 
pal. lib. xvi. c. 9. Virgil Eneid. lib. iv. v. 382, &c. 


h. IV. Of Diverſion. 59 
X-nophoy was ſacrificing, with a Crown upon his Head, 
when News was brought to him of the Death of his Son 
ryllus, ſlain at the Battle of Mantinea *. At the firſt In- 
[ligence of it he took off his Crown, and threw it on the 
round ; but hearing, in the Sequel of the Narrative, 
ow valiantly he fell, he took it up, and replac'd it on his 

ead. Epicurus himſelf, at his Death, comforts himſelf 
y the Conſideration of the Utility and Eternity of his 
Vritings. - Omnes clari et nobilitati labores, funt tolerabiles, 


if, i. e. All Works that are illuſtrious and renowned are to 
e born with. And the ſame Wound, the ſame Fatigue 
we re not equally intolerable, as Aenopbon ſays, to a General 
Ti 


f an Army and a common Soldier. Epaminondas died 
ith much more Chearfulneſs when he was inform'd that 
ictory had declar*d for him. Hæc funt- ſolatia, hec fo- 
enta ſummorum dolorum ||. Theſe are the Lenitives, theſe 
> Fomentations of the greateſt Sorrows! And other Cir- 
mſtances of the like Kind amuſe and entertain us, and 
rn off our Conſideration of the Thing in itſelf, Even 
e Arguments of Philoſophy are always edging and glan- 
Wng on the Subject, without ſcarce touching the exterior 
art. The greateſt Man of the chief School of Philoſo- 
y, which ſuperintended the others, I mean the great 
eno, forms theſe Syllogiſms with reſpect to Death and 
runkenneſs. Nullum malum glorioſum eſt ; mors autem glo- 
oſa et; mors ergo non eſt malum F, i. e. No Evil is hon- 
rable ; but Death is honourable z therefore Death is not 
Evil. Nobody truſts a drunken Man with a Secret, but 
Wy one will truſt a wiſe Man; therefore no wiſe Man is a 
onkard. Is this hitting the Mark? I am pleas'd to ſee 
c theſe brit-rate Ge cannot diveſt themſelves of their 
WE lowſhip with us. ith all their pretended Perfections 
v are ſtill but ſtupid Morrtals. 5 | 
Revenge is a ſweet Paſſion, and ſtrongly The Way to d 
printed in Nature. I ſee it plainly, tho I e a violent 
ve no Experience of it. To divert a young LE _ 
ince from it lately, I did not offer to fa, * 
c 


* Valer, Max. lib. v. $10. + Cic. Tuſc. Qaeft. lib. ii, 6. 25 || Cie. 
ſe. Quelt, lib. ii. c. 24. F Senec. Rpiſt. 82, 83. 
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that, to the Man who had ſmote him on one Cheek, 1 
ſhou'd' turn the other alſo, in Obedience to Charity; 
did I endeavour to ſet before him the tragical Events which 
Poetry aſcribes to this Paſſion. I did not meddle with his 
Paſſion, but try'd, for a Fancy, to give him a Reliſh of 
the Beauty of a contrary Quality ; and, *by repreſenting 
the Honour, Favour, and good Will, which he wou'd ac- 
quire by good Nature, I gave his Mind a Turn to Ambiti- 
on. Thus J carry'd my Point. 

The Uſefulneſs If your Affection in the Article of Low 
of making ſucha be too "9 fone diſperſe it, ſay they ; and they 
Diverfioninthe are perfectly right, for I myſelf have often 
Paſfionof Love. try'd it with Advantage, Break it into Deſires 
of various Kinds, of which, if you pleaſe, there may be 
one Regent and Paramount; but, for fear leſt it ſhou'd ty 
rannize and domineer over you, weaken, and give it ſoup 
*. by dividing and diverting it. | 


Cum moroſa vago ſingultiet inguine vena *. 
Cenjicio humorem collect um in corpora quaque F. 


When one Amour engroſſes all thy Mind 
Diſcharge thy Loins on all the leaky Kind: 
For that's a wiſer Way than to reſtrain 
Within thy ſwelling Nerves, that Hoard of Pain. - 


And look to't in Time, leſt it prove too troubleſome. to 
deal with when it has once got Poſſeſſion of you. 


Si non prima novis comtnrkes vulnera plagis, 
Volgivagaque vagus Venere ante recentia cures. 


Unleſs you fancy ev*ry one you view, 
Ramble in Love, and cure old Wounds by new. 


"Tis poſſible tobe I was once diſturb'd by a ſtrong Paſſion, ac- 
— % cording to my natural Temper, tho not fo 
— Means of vehement as juſt ; and peradventure had been 
another, Undone by it if I had merely truſted to my own 


Strength. 


0 n . 3 * 12 * 
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® Perſ. Sat. 6. v. 73. Þ Lucret. I. 4.v. 1063, &c. 


Strength. Having need of a powerful- Diverſion to draw 
me out of it, I grew amorous by Art and by Study, 
wherein I was aſſiſted by my Youth. Love reliev'd me 
and reſcued me from the Evil, which was brought u 
me by Friendſhip.  *Tis the ſame in every other Caſe. If 
a violent Imagination poſſeſſes me, I think it the ſhorter 
Way to change than to conquer it. I depute one at leaſt 
different from it, if not contrary to it. Variation does al- 
ways relieve, diſſolve, and diſſipate. If I cannot encoun- 
ter with it, I eſcape from it, and, in avoiding it, I flip out 
of the Way, and uſe Craft. By ſhifting of Places, Bu- 
ſineſs, and Company, I hide myſelf in the Crowd of other 
Amuſements and Sentiments, where it loſes the Trace of 
me, and wanders out of my Way. | 
In this manner Nature proceeds, by the Aid How Time 
of Inconftancy ; for the Time ſhe has given us 977% * of or 
for the ſovereign Cure of our Paſſions, gains Hu. 
its Effects chiefly by reaſon that ſupplying our Imagination 
with a ſuperfœtation of Objects, it looſens and diſſolves 
the firſt Apprehenſion how ſtrong ſoever. A wiſe Man 
viſits his dying Friend almoſt as much at the End of 25 
Years as in the firſt Year; and, according to Epicurus, al- 
ogether as much, for he did not think the Foreſight of 
roubles, or their Antiquity, an Alleviation of them. But 
Wo many other Thoughts run acroſs this that it languiſhes, 
and is at length weary'd out. | 
Alcibiades *, in order to take off the Fond- The Way to di. 
eſs of the People for common Reports, cut * ITS 
Wi the Ears and Tail of his beautiful Dog, Fn 
nd turn'd him out of Doors, on Purpoſe to give them a 
object for Diſcourſe, inſtead of prating of his other Ac- 
ions. For this ſame Purpoſe of miſleading the Opinions, 
Conzjectures, and r of the People, I have alſo 
een ſome Women conceal their real Affections by ſuch as 
ere counterfeit, Nay, I have ſeen one who has coun- 
erfeited ſo long that ſhe has in good earneſt dropp'd the 
eal and original Love, and been captivated by the feign'd 
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Plutarch, in the Life of Alcibiades, ſays, this Dog coſt him 709 
rowns, and that his Tail was his greateſt Beauty. 
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one: And by her I found that they who know theit 
Affections well plac'd, are Fools to conſent to ſuch a Diſs 
guiſe. The public Reception, and Entertainments being 
reſery*d for ſuch pretended humble Servants, a Man may 
conclude him to be no Conjurer if he does not in the End 
put himſelf into your Place, and ſend you to his. This is 
properly to cut out, and make a Shoe for another to wear, 
A ſmall Matter A little Thing diſengages and puts us aſide; 
either engages, for a ſmall Matter engages us. We do not 
or diſengages conſider Subjects, in the Groſs, and Single in 
2 themſelves: We are ſmitten with minute and 
ſuperficial Circumſtances, or Images, and with the inſig 
nificant Parings of Subjects. 

Folliculos ut nunc teretes aftate cicadæ 

Linquunt *. 

Such as the hollow Huſks or Bags we find 

That Butterflies in Summer leave behind. 


Plutarch himſelf + laments his Daughter for the Monkey- 
tricks ſhe play'd in her Infancy. The Remembrance of a 
Farewel, a particular Action or Favour, or of a final Re- 
commendation, afflicts us. The Sight of Cæſar's Robe 


troubled all Rome, which was more than his Death had 


done. The very ſound of Names ringing in our Ears, as, 
My poor Mafter ; my very good Friend; alas! my dear Fe 
ther ; or my ſweet Daughter, affect us. When thoſe Repe 
titions torment me, and I examine them cloſely, I find *tis 


no other than a grammatical Complaint, The Word and 


Tone affect me, as the Exclamations of Preachers often 
work more upon their Auditories than their Arguments, 
and as we are mov'd at the pitiful Cries of a Beaſt that 


is kill'd for our Service, without my weighing or penetrat-i 


ing, in the mean while, into the true and ſolid Effence o 
my Subject. 


his ſe ſtimulis dolor ipſe laceſſit |. 
With theſe Incitements Grief doth itſelf provoke. 
Theſe are the Grounds of our Mourning. 


| The 
CTucret. lib. v. v. 801, &. + In a Treatiſe, intitul'd, A Won 


of Comfort to his Wife, on the Death of her Daughter, c. 1. | Luca" 


lib. ii. v. 42. 


Oh: IV: Of Diverjun. 63 
The obſtinate Continuance of the Stone, By what trif- 
eſpecially thoſe in my Bladder, has ſometimes B 
been attended with ſo long a Suppreſſion of „ * go 
Urine, even for 3 or 4 Days together, and 

brought me ſo near Death that it wou'd have been a Folly 
to have hop'd to eſcape it, or even ſo much as to have de- 
ſir d to eſcape it, conſidering what I ſuffer from its crue} 
Attacks. What a Monſter of Cruelry was 9}, Privities 
that Emperor, who, among other Tortures, of Criminalsti- 
which he invented for his Criminals “, ſuffer'd e ap te fop 
them to drink as much Wine as they cou'd %% Urin. 
ſwallow, and then caus'd their Privy Members to be ty'd 
up ſo hard that their Urine might ſtop and kill them. 
Finding myſelf in that State, I conſider'd by what trifling 
Cauſes and Objects Imagination fed my Defire of Life, of 
what Atoms the Weight and Difficulty of parting with it 
was compos'd in my Soul, and to how many frivolous 
Thoughts we give Way in ſo great an Affair. A Dog, 2 
Horſe, a Book, a Glaſs, and what not, were reckon'd in my 
oſs: And others with no leſs Folly, in my Opinion, 
reckon'd up in theirs their ambitious Hopes, their Money 


End their Science. I look upon Death with Indifference 
an J confider it, as the End of Life, univerſally. I 
Ry nſult over it in the Groſs, but, when it comes to Particu- 
ars, it harrows my Soul. The Tears of a Footman, the 


Diſpoſal of my old Cloaths, the Touch of a friendly 
and, a common Conſolation, diſcourage me, and fink 
ny Spirits. Thus are our Souls troubled by the Com- 
laints in Romance: And the Regrets of Dido and Ariadne 
We / 7; and Catullus, raiſe a Compaſſion even in thoſe 
ho don't believe them. *Tis a Proof of an obſt inate 
ard Heart, never to perceive it mov'd; as they tell a won- 

erful Story of Polemon, who is ſaid to have not ſo much 
is turn'd pale at the Bite of a mad Dog, tho” it tore away 
he Calf of his Leg +. Nor is it within the Extent of hu- 

an Wiſdom, to have ſo lively and intire a Conception of 
he Cauſe of Sorrow, by Judgment, as not to be increaſ- 
d by its Preſence, when the Eyes and Ears are Witneſſes of 
| it, 


w Sueton us in the Life of Tiber.us, c. 62, + In his Life by Diogenes 
aertius, lid, iv. f 17, 


The 
ord 
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it, the Parts which are only to be agitated by trifling Ac- 
cidents. . W. | on 
8 1 it Reaſon that even the Arts themſelves 
2b Comedia, ſhou'd make an Advantage of our natural 
rouch'd to the Stupidity and Weakneſs ? An Orator, ſays 
2uick by acting Rhetoric, during the Farce of his Pleadingy 
_ Heir Parts, ſhall be moy'dby the Sound of his own Voice, 
beiten, and his feign'd Agitations, and ſuffer himſelf 
to be captivated by the Paſſion which he repreſents. He 
will imprint on himſelf a true and real Grief, by Means of 
the Part he plays, for the Sake of transferring it to the 
Audience, who are yet leſs affected than himſelf; like thoſe 
Perſons who are hir'd at Funerals, to aſſiſt in the Ceremo- 
ny of Mourning, who ſell their Tears, and their Sadneſs 
by Weight and Meaſure. For, tho' they act in a borrow- 
ed Shape, yet, by adjuſting and habituating their Countes 
nance to the Occaſion, tis certain that they are often intire 
ly fwallow'd up by it, and immerg'd in -real Melancholy, 
I was one, among many other of his Friends, who attend: 
ed the Corpſe of M. de Grammont to Soiſſons, from the Sieg 
of la Fere, where he was kill'd. I obſery'd that in all the 
Places, thro* which we paſs'd, we ſet the People a weeping 
and lamenting by only the ſolemn Parade of our Convoy, 
for the Name of the Deceaſed was not ſo much as known 
by them, Quintilian * ſays he had ſeen Comedians ſo deep- 
| ly engag'd ina mourning Scene that they cou'd not help 
weeping when they went off of the Stage; and that, hays 
ing himſelf undertaken to ſtir up a Paſſion in another Per. 
ſon, he eſpous'd it himſelf to ſuch a Degree that he not ons 
ly ſhed Tears, but wax d pale, and behav'd like a Man 
truly overwhelm'd with Grief e. | 
'Apleaſant Me. In a Country, near our Mountains, the Wo- 
thod of divert- men act both the Prieſt and the Clerk; for ali 
ing one's Grief. they magnify the Loſs of the deceaſed Hull 
band by the Remembrance of what good and agreeable 
Qualities he had, they, at the very ſame Time, make 
Collection and Proclamation of his. Imperfections, as it 
they wou'd make themſelves ſome Amends, and ſo diven 
their Compaſſion to Contempt; and yet, with a much bet 
e | | | ter 
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ter Grace than we do, who, at the Loſs of a prime Ac- 
quaintance, ftrive to give him new and falſe Praiſe, and to 
make him quite another Man, when we have loſt Sight of 
him than he appear'd to be when we ſaw him, as if Regret 
was a Matter of Inſtruction, or that Tears, by waſhing 
dur Underſtanding, clear'd it. For my Part, I henceforth 
quit Claim to all favourable Characters the World ſhall be 
difpos'd to give of me; not becauſe I ſhall be worthy of 
them, but becauſe I ſhall be dead. oy 2 
If any one aſks another, What Concern Vin Ohe 
ave you in this Siege? * The Intereſt of Exam- * * 
ple, he'll ſay, and of the common Obedience 57 Reality, — 
due to my Prince; I aim at no Profit from rite and de- 
it whatſoever; and for Honour, I know termine the bu- 
what a ſmall Share of it can redound to ſuch 4" Mina. 

a private Man as I am: I have in this neither Paſſion nor 
Quarrel.” See him however but the next Day, and 
ou'll find him quite another Man, chafing, and red 
ot with Rage, in his Line of the Battle, for the Aſſault. 
is the glittering of ſo much Steel, the Fire and Noiſe of 
ur Cannon and Drums that has infus'd this freſh Rancor 


nd Hatred into his Veins. A frivolous Cauſe you will 
„Ho is it a Cauſe ? There needs none to put the Mind 


Agitation. A mere Whimſy, without Body and with- 


put Subject, governs and puts it in Motion. Let me 
Ip ink of building Caſtles in Spain, my Imagination ſug- - 
V+ | 


eſts to me Conveniencies and Pleaſures," with which my 
oul is really pleas'd and delighted. How often do we 
ment our Minds with Anger or Sorrow by ſuch Sha- 
dws, and plunge ourſelves in fantaſtic Paſſions, which al- 
r us both Body and Soul? What aſtoniſh d, fleering, and 


o ofus'd Grimaces, do ſuch idle Notions excite in our Coun- 
2 nances? What Sallies and Agitations do they create, both 
ul- the Members and the Voice? Does it not ſeem that this 
bie dividual Man has falſe Notions from a Crowd of 


bers, with whom he has Dealings, or ſome Devil within 
im that perſecutes him? Inquire of yourſelf where is the 
Pbjeft of this Ch ? 1s there any Thing in Nature, 
an excepted, which Nothing ſuſtains, over which Nothing 
tet Vor. III. AE I F g R [jan 


% 


66: MonTaiGcNE's Eſſays, Book III. 
has any Power? * C2mby/es, for only having dreamt in his Sleep 
that his Brother was to be one Day King of Per/ia, put him 
to Death, tho' he was a Brother that he lov'd, and always 
confidedin F. Ariſtodemus, King of the Meſſenians, kill'd 
himſelf, out of a Fancy that a certain Howling of hig 
Dogs was an ill Omen j. And King Midas did the ſame, 
becauſe he had dreamt ſome diſagreeable Dream J. *Tig 
taking Life at its juſt Value to abandon it for a Dream. 
Hear nevertheleſs how the Soul , triumphs over the 
Wretchedneſs and Weakneſs of the Body, and its being 
liable to all Injuries and Alterations : And truly it has rea- 
ſon to ſpeak thus of it. 


O prima infelix fingenti terra Prometheo |! 
Ille parùm cauti pectoris egit opus. 
Corpora diſponens, mentem non vidit in arte 
Kelta animi primùm debuit eſſe via d. 


Oh! *rwas for a Man a moſt unhappy Day 
When raſh Prometheus form'd him out of Clay! 
In his Attempt, the heedleſs Architect, >: Bing 
Did indiſcreetly the main Thing neglect. 

In framing Bodies, he had not the Art, 
To form the Mind, the firſt and nobleſt Part. 
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CHF. V. 
On ſome Verſes of Virgil. 


SEFUL Meditation is the more em- Gay Nenne 
F barrafling and burdenſome by being co- enn 
pious and ſolid. Vice, Death, Poverty, and * 


The Engl; Tranſlator, (Mr. Coton) for want of having ſeen ## 
gelier's Edition of Montaigne in 4to, Anno 1588, has miſtaken the Senft 
of this P e, by Wording it thus, I there any Thing but us in Naum 
but ſubſiſting Nullity, over which it bas Power ? A, Phrafe unintelligibls 
and only quoted leſt many of his Readers ſhou'd be led. into the ſame 
Miſtake. Herodot. lib. iii. p. 196. | Plutarch's Treatiſe of Supe it 
tion, c. 9. J Id ibid. 5 Propert lib. iii. El. 5.v. 7. 


Diſtempers, are Subjects that are both grave and grievous, 
'Tis abel for the Mind to be well furniſſ'd with the 
Means of ſaftainitig and combaring” with Evils, ar int 
ſtructed in the Rules of a good Life, and à right Belief 
and it ſhou'd be often fouz'd and exereis'd in this nu 
Study. But, in an ordinary Soul, this muſt be by Relax- 
ing ſometimes, and with Moderation ; for, if continually 
bent to it, *twill grow ſtupid. In my Youth I found it ne- 
ceſſary to put my in Mind, and to ſolicit myſelf to keep 
ro my Duty. Gaiety and Hedlth, they ay, do not agree 
quite ſo well with theſe ſerious and wife Diſcourſes. I am 
at this preſent in another State. The Terms of old Age 
only give me too much Warning; preach to me, and ma 

e grow wiſer, From an exceſſive Sprightlineſs, I am 
ſunk into exceſſive Gravity, which is worſe. For that Rea. 
fon I now ſuffer my Fancy to run wild for the Pur- 
poſe, and ſometimes gen Ar Mind in wanton and 
juvenile Thoughts, with which it diverts itſelf. I am 
of late but too reſerv'd, too grave, and too ſedate; Every 
Day, at theſe Years, admoniſhes me to be cool and tempe- 
rate. This Body of mine avoids 1 tariry, and dreads 

t. *Tis now its Turn to guide my Mind towards 2 Re- 
Formation. This too governs in its Turn, and more 
roughly and imperiouſly than the other. It does not let 
me reſt an Hour, either ſleeping or waking, from ſome 
Inſtruction concerning Death, Patience, and Repentance, 
I now deny myſelf Temperance, as I did formerly Pleas 
lure ; for it draws me too far back, and even to a 
of Stupidity. Now I wou'd fain be my own Matter in 
very Reſpect. Even Wiſdom has its Exceſs, and has as 
uch need of Moderation as Folly'; therefore leſt I ſhou'd 
ither, dry and over-burden myſelf with Prudence 
in the Intervals, which my Infirmities allow me,, 


Mens inrenta ſuis ne fiet uſjue matis *, 
Left that my Mind ſhou'd evermore be bent, 
And fix'd on Subjects full of Diſcontent. 
F 2 - = I 
Ovid de Triſt. lib. iv. Elez. 1. v. 4. . 
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68 MoxTA1GNE's Eſſays. Book III. 
1 gently decline it, and turn away my Eyes from the ſtoꝶ 
my and cloudy Sky that I have before me; which, Thank 
be to God, I conſider without Fear, but not without Me. 
ditation and Debate; and amuſe myſelf with the Remem 
brance of the Days of my Youth. ot I 


aànimus quod perdidit, optat, 
Atque in preteritd ſe totus imagine verſat “. 


The Mind longs to regain what it has loſt, 
And by Things paſt is totally ingroſs'd. 


Was it not the Meaning of Janus's double Face, to ſigni 
fy that Childhood ſhou'd look forward, and old Age back 
ward? Let Years drag me on as they may, but it ſhall 
backward. As long as my Eyes are able to review tha 
beautiful Seaſon, which is expir'd, I now and then tun 
them that Way. Tho? 'tis gone out of my Blood-veſſe 
yet I am not willing to root the Image of it out of m 
Memory. | 


1 boc ef, 

Vivere bis, vitd poſſe priore frui F. 
He liveth twice, who can the Gift retain 
Of Mem'ry, to enjoy paſt Life again. 


-» gen, Plato preſcribes to old Men to be preſent: 

9 the — Dancings, and Sports of You 
Paſtimes and that they may be pleas'd to ſee in others th: 
2 of the Activity and Beauty of the Body, which | 

outh, . £ 

| themſelves is no more; and that they — 
cal to mind the Gracefulneſs and Bloom of that fAlouriſhin 

of Life: And he requires that, in thoſe Recreatio 
they aſcribe the Honour of the Victory to the young M. 
who has given the beſt,. and the moſt Diverſion and Joy! 
the Company. I us'd formerly to mark dull gloomy Day 
as extraordinary; thoſe are now my ordinary ones, 4 
the extraordinary are the ſerene, bright Days. I am read 


» Petronius, p. 90. of the Paris Edition, 1587. + Martial lid. 1 
Epig. 23, v. 7. 8 


Ch. V. On ſome Verſes of Virgil. 69 
to leap out of my Skin for Joy, as much as if I had re- 
ceiv'd a new Favour when I had not a Right to one. With 
whatever vain Fancies I pleaſe myſelf, I cannot ſometimes 
force one poor Smile from this wretched Body of mine. I 
am only merry in Conceit, and, as in a Dream, to divert 
by Stratagem the Chagrin of old Age : But furely it 
wou'd require another Remedy than a Dream. A weak 

truggle of Art againſt Nature. *Tis a great Folly to 
lengthen and anticipate human Inconveniencies, as e 
body does. I had rather be old; tho? it be for a leſs Time, 
han to be old before J am really ſo . I ſeize on even the 
Jeaſt Occaſions of Pleaſure that come in my yy ate 
ay. I know well, by Hear-ſay, ſeveral every Opports- 
Sorts of Pleaſures,” which are pradent, manly, h , exoying 
and honourable ; but Opinion has not power N 
enough over me to give me an Appetite for them. I covet 
ot ſo much to have them gallant, magnificent and pomp- 
dus, as J do to have them delightful, eaſy to come at, and 
eady at Hand. A Natura diſcedimus: Populo nos damus, 
ullius rei bono autori , i. e. We abandon Nature to follow 
he popular Taſte, from which no Good comes. My Phi- 
olophy is, in Action, in natural and preſent Practice, very 
ittle in Fancy. What a Pleaſure ſhou'd I take in playing 
it Cob-nut, or whipping a Top 


Non ponebat enim rumores ante ſalutem . 


— He was too wiſe 
Idle Reports before his Health to prize. 


Pleaſure is a Quality of very little Ambition, It thinks 
10 tſelf rich enough, without any Mixture of Reputation 


ith it, and is beſt pleas'd in Obſcurity. That young Man 
wong no ſhou'd pretend to a Palate for Wine and Sauces, ought 


Ma, be whipp'd. There was nothing which I leſs knew 


* Cicero's Treatiſe of old Age, c. 10. + Senec, Epiſt. 99.. | This 
= 2 very pleaſant Application of a grave Verſe, quoted out of Eanius by 
icero de Offic. lib. 1. c. 24. where that Poet, ſpeaking of Fabius Maxr- 
us, ſays, that while he was acting for the pub Good, he was indif. 


1 rent to every Thing that was ſaid at Rome to run down his Conduct. 
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70 MonTa1cNne's Eſarr. Book Il 
and valued, but now I learn it. I am very much aſham d gf 
it, but what ſhou'd I do? Iam more. aſham'd and vex'd at 
= Occaſions that prompt me to it. Iis for us to dogt 
and tell old Wives Stories, but young Men muſt min 
their Reputation, and — . * genteel Figure. Youth is ad- 
vancing into the World, and into Credit. We are going 
out of it. Sibi erma, fibi equos, 2 haſtas, fbi pilam, fb 
natationes, et curſus habeant; nobis ſenibus, ex luſionibus mul. 
tis, talos relinquant et teſſeras *, i. e. Let them reſerve 90 
themſelves Arms, Horſes, Spears, Clubs, Tennis, Swim 
ming, and Racing; and, of the many Sports, leave Dice 
and Draughts, and the Cheſboard, to us old Men. The 
Laws themſelves ſend us to our Houſes, I can do no lek 
in favour of this wretched State into which I-am pulhs 
by my Age, than to furniſh it with Play-things and 
Amuſements, as the fy do Children, into whoſe Claſs we 
are alſo relaps'd. Both Wiſdom and Folly will haye enough 
to do to ſupport and relieve Ss by alternate Offices, iy 
this Calanuty of Age. | 


Miſe fultitiam confiliis brevem 1. 
Short Folly mix with graver Cares. 


1 alſo avoid the ſlighteſt Attacks, for what er not havelif 
ſcratch'd me tormerly, do now pierce me through and 
through. My - Conſtitution begins naturally to be {0 


crazy; In fragili corpore odioſa omnis offenſis eſt, i. e. by a 
weak Conſtitution every Tojury is hateful, 


Men/que Pali durum ſuſtinet egra nibil l. = 8 
And a ſick Mind nothing that s harſh can bear. 11 


1 was always of ſo delicate a Conſtitution that the leaſt a 
Jury wow'd hurt me; and I am now become more tender, 
and more expos'd on all Sides. 


5 


— 
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Et minimæ Vires ſrangere guaſſa valent $. FUE 
A crack d Pitcher is ſoon broke. 


My 


. Cie. de Senectute, c. 16. + Hor. lib. iv. Ode 12. v. —— O 
de Ponto, lib. R 5. v. 18. $ Ovid Triſt. 13. El. 11. v. 22. 


Ch. V. On fome Verjes of Virgil. 71 
My Judgment reſtrains me from repining and grumb- 
ling at the Inconveniencies I ſuffer by the Law of Na- 
ture; but it does not take away my Feeling. Having no 
other View but a merry Life, I wou'd run from one End of the 
World to the other, in queſt of one Yearotpleaſantandjocund 
Tranquility. I have enoygh of that Sortwhichis gloomyand 
ſtupid, but it makes me ſleepy and brainfick. I am not 
ſatisfy d with it. If there be any Perſon,” any good Com- 
pany in Country or City, in Frexce or elſewhere, reſident 
or travelling, who can like my Humour, and whoſe Hu- 
mours I can like, let them but give a Whiſtie, and I will 
go and furniſh them with Effays fat and lean. Te? 
Since 'tis the Prerogative of the Mind to re- The Mind too 
ſcue itſelf from old Age, I adviſe mine by all y attach'd 
means to do it. Mean time let it wax green e Bog. 
and flouriſh like Miſletoe upon a dead Tree. I fear how- 
ever *tis a Traitor, becauſe it has contracted ſo cloſe a Fra- 
ternity with the Body, that it leaves me at every Turn to fol- 
low the Call of that. I flatter it, and deal with it apart, 
but in vain. I try, to no Purpoſe, to break the Connec- 
tion, by laying Seneca and Catullus before it, and the Re- 
preſentation of Court Ladies and Royal Maſks. If its 
Companion has the Cholic, the Mind ſeems alſo to be af- 
flicted with it. Even the Faculties that are peculiarly and 
properly its own, cannot then lift themſelves up, but plain- 
ly find themſelves cramp'd. There is no Sprightlineſs in 
- Productions, if there be none at the fame Time in the 
ody. | 
On Teachers are in the Wrong who, while The Health and 
they are in queſt of the Cauſes of the extraor- 2 * 
dinary Tranſports of the Mind, attribute it 022653, 
to a divine Extaſy, to Love, to a martial Fierce- extraordinary 
neſs, Poetry and Wine, have deny*d the Share Salbies of the 
of it due to Health. A boiling, * — Mind. a 
full, and idle State of Health, ſuch as formerly the verdure 
of Youth and Indolence furniſh'd me withal by Fits; that 


— 


SS 


nd 


| 4 


beyond our natural Light, and are accompanied with 
the moſt fantaſtical, if not the moſt deſperate En- 
thuſiaſm. Now *tis no wonder if a contrary State of the 


F 4 Body 


Fire of Gaiety raiſes lively clear Flafhes in the Mind, 


72 MoxrATG NET Eſayss. Book III 


Body fink and clog my Spirits, and produce a contrary 
NG r 


Ad nullum confurgit opus cum corpore languet * : 


The Man whoſe Body languiſhing doth ly 
Cannot to any Work himſelf apply. 


And yet wou'd have me oblig'd to it, as it pretends, for 
my oppoſing this Agreement much more than is common 
with Mankind to do; at leaſt, while we have a Truce, let 
us baniſh Difficulties and Miſchiefs from our Commerce. 


+ Dum licet, obdutfla ſolvatur fronte ſenectus |. 
Let even the Wrinkles of old Age be ſmooth'd. 


Montaigne's $ Tetrica ſunt amænanda jocularibus, i. e. 
Character of Sour Chagrin muſt be ſweeten'd with Jocula- 
— rity. I like Wiſdom that is gay and courteous, 
and fly from all Crabbedneſs and Auſterity, having a Suf- 
picion of every grim Countenance. Triſtemque vultus te- 
trici arrogantiam., 


Et habet triſtis quoque turba cynædos J. 
Under a diſmal Countenance oft lurks a vicious Heart. 


I am ſincerely of Plato's Opinion, who ſays that good or 
ill Tempers are a great Indication of the Goodneſs or Bad- 
neſs of the Heart. Socrates had one ſettled Countenance, 
but it was ſerene and ſmiling ; not a ſettled Gloomineſs, 
like that of old Craſſus, who was never ſeen to laugh, 

Virtue is a Quality pleaſant and gay. PR 
EN I know very well that few will quarrel with 
8 the Freedom of my Writings, who have not 

pinion of thoſe + 

abo ball con. more reaſon to quarrel with the Freedom of 
dumm the Free- their own Thoughts. *Tis very humourous 
dom of bis to play the ſevere Critic on the Writings of 
Writing. Plato, and to paſs ſlightiy over his pretended 
| Con- 


Corn. Gall. Eleg. 2. v. 125, + In the Original tis Er decet. || Hor. 


Epod.. lib. Ode 13. v. 7. 5 Sidonjus Apollinaris, lib. i. Ep. 9. Herozit, 
towards the End. Q Mart. lib. vii. v. q. 
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Ch. V. On fome Verſes of Virgil. 73 


Connections with Phædo, Dion, Stella, and Archeanaſſa. 
Non pudeat dicere, quod non pudet ſentire, i. e. Let no Man 
be aſham'd to ſpeak: what he is not aſham'd to think. 1 
hate a froward penſive Temper, which ſkims over the 
Pleaſures of Life, and ſeizes and feeds upon its Misfor- 
runes, like the Flies that cannot ſtick to a Body that's. well 
poliſh'd and ſleek, but faſten and ſettle upon ſuch as are 
rough and knotty ; and like to the Cupping-glaſles that 
only ſuck and draw the bad Blood. 
As for the reſt, I have made it a Rule to oy, Libere 
myſelf to dare to ſay all that I dare to do, and % tales to Jay 
Jam even diſpleas'd at Thoughts that will not % that be 
bear the Light. The worſt of my Actions e e % 
and Qualities do not appear to me fo foul as I find it foul 
and baſe not to dare to own them. Every one is diſcreet in the 
Confeſſion, and Men oughtto be ſo in the Action. The Bold- 
neſs of doing Ill is in ſome meaſure recompenc'd and re- 
ſtrain'd by the Boldneſs of confeſſing it. Whoever will 
oblige himſelf to tell the Whole, ſhou'd oblige himſelf to 
do nothing that he muſt be forc'd to conceal. God grant 
that this exceſſive Liberty I take may draw Men to a Free- 
dom ſuperior to thoſe ſneaking ſqueamiſh Virtues that are 
ſprung from our Imperfections; and that they may be 
brought to the Standard of Reaſon at the Expence of my 
Intemperance. A Man muſt fee and ſtudy his Vice in or- 
der to reveal it : They who conceal it from others com- 
monly conceal it from themſelves, and do not think they 
commit Sin ſecretly enough, if they themſelves ſee it. 
They withdraw and diſguiſe it from their own Conſciences. 
Dare vitia ſua nemo confitetur ? Quia etiam nunc in illis eft : 
gh. Somnium narrare vigilantis eſt *, i. e. Why does no Man 
confeſs his Vices ? Becauſe he yet continues in them : Tis 
ith Wor a Man who is awake to tell his Dream. The Diſeaſes 
not Wot the Body are the better known by being increas' d. We 
find that to be the Gout, which we call'd a Rheum, or a 
Strain, The Diſtempers of the Soul, the ſtronger: they 
are, keep themſelves the more obſcure ; and the moſt diſ- 
as'd have the leaſt; Feeling of them. Therefore we muſt 


often 


* Seneca, Epiſt. 53. 
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often bring them to the Light with an unrelenting Hand. 
and open and tear them from the Bottom of. our Hearts, 
As in doing Good, fo in doing Evil, the mere Confeſſion 
of it is fotnetimes a Satisfaction. Is there any Deformity 
in doing amiſs that can excuſe us from confeſſing it? T 
ſo great a Pain to me to diſſemble that I avoid being truſted 
with another Perſon's Secrets, for I have not the Courage 
to diſavow my Knowledge of them. I can conceal it, 
but deny it I cannot, without great Pains and Vexation, 
To be very fecret, a Man muſt be ſo by Nature, not 
by Obligation. Tis of little Worth, in the Service 
of a Prince, to be ſecret, if a Man be not alſo a Li- 
ar. If he, who aſk'd Thales, the Mileſian, whether he 
ought ſolemnly to deny that he had committed Unclean- 
nefs, had apply'd himſelf to me, I ſhou'd have told him 
that he ought not; for I take Lying to be a worſe Crime 
than the other. Thales advis'd him to the quite contrary, 
bidding him fwear *, in order to ſhield the greater Crime 
by the-leſs : Nevertheleſs this Counſel was not fo much 
Choice, as a Multiplication of Vice; upon which let us 
ſay this, by the by, that we deal well with a conſcientious 
Man, when we propoſe to him ſome Difficulty to counter- 
ballance a Vice; but when we ſhut him up betwixt two 
Vices he is put to a hard Choice, as was the Caſe of Origen, 
The hardChoice when it was put to his Choice, either to tum 
put to, Origen. Idolater, or to ſuffer himſelf to be carnally 
abus'd by a great Atbiopian Slave that was brought — 
\ 


* Here Mantaigne makes Thales ſay the very contrary to what he 
really faid ; and = by miſtaking the Senſe of Diogenes Laertius, the 
Author, whom he muſt have conſulted for the 3 A Man, (ay: 
| Diogenes, ache had committed Adultery, having oft'd Thales whether bt 
might nat deny it upon Oath. Thales made Anſwer, But is not Perjury cum 
a worſe Crime than Adultery ? See Diogenes' Life of Thales, lib. i. Se 
36. Perhaps Montaigee was deceiv'd by ſome Edition of this Author, 
where the Note of Interrogation was omitted after the laſt Word, which 
indeed is an Omiſhon that I find in Henry Wetflein's Edition, which, ex- 
cepting that, is very correct. But I am more iaclin'd to think that Mow 
taigne s Memory, ſo wonderfully apt to fail him, as he himſelf confelles 
has here play'd him a ſcurvy Trick; for whatever Conſtruction he put 
upon the Words of Diogenes Laertius, it cannot be thence inferr'd that 
Thales advis'd the Man to take an Oath for the Sake of ſhielding the 
greater Evil by the leſs, | 
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He ſubmitted to the firſt Condition, and, as tis ſaid, vi- 
tiouſſy. Yet thoſe Women of our Time, who proteſt that 
they had rather burden their Conſciences with ten Men than 
one Maſs, wou'd be allow'd to be Women of Taſte conſi- 
dering their Error. If it be an Indiſcretion ſo to publiſh 
Errors, there's no great Danger of its being made a Pre- 
cedent and Practice For Ariſto ſaid that the Winds, which 
Men moſt fear'd, were thoſe that expoſe them. We muſt 
tuck up this ridiculous Rag, which hides our Manners. 
They ſend their Conſciences to the Stews, and at the ſame 
Time keep a ſtarch'd Countenance. They 2 the 
Laws of Ceremony, and there fix their Duty; ſo that nei- 
ther can Injuſtice complain of Incivility, nor Malice of 
Indiſcretion. Tis pity that every bad Man is not alſo a 
Fool; and that Decency ſhou'd be a Cloak for his Vice. 
Such Plaiſterings are only proper for a good ſubſtantial 
Wall, which 'tis worth while to preſerve and white-waſh, 
In Complaiſance to the Hugonots, who con- n, Mon. 
demn our Auricular private Confeſſion, I con- taigne choſe ts 
feſs myſelf in public religiouſly and purely. 4econfgf din 
As St. Auguſtin, Origen and Hippocrates, pub- fable. | 
liſh'd the Errors of their Opinions, I alſo diſcover thoſe of 
my Manners. ' I am all agog to make myſelf known, and 
care not to how. many, provided it be truly; or, to ſay 
better, I long for nothing, but I can't bear to. be taken for 
what Jam not by thoſe Who n to know my Name. 
He that does every Thing for our and Glory, what 
does he think to gain by ſhewing himſelf to the Public un- 
der a Vizor, and by concealing what he really is from the 
Knowledge of the People? Commend a crooked Fellow 
for his fine Stature, he has reaſon to take it for an Affront. 
If you are a Coward, and yet honour'd for being a Man 
of Valour, is it you whom they mean? They take you 
for another Perſon. I ſhou'd be as fond of that Man, 
who pleaſes himſelf with the Compliments and Con- 
—— are made to him, as if he were the Head of the 
ompany, when he is one of the meaneſt in the Train. 
Archelaus, King of Macedonia, walking along the Street, 
a Perſon threw Water on him, for which his Attendants 
laid he ought to puniſh him. Nay but, ſaid the King, — 
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longs to me. I am content to be leſs commended, provid- 


mon Moveable, or Furniture for the Hall. This Chapter 
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did not throw the Water upon me, but on the Man be took th 
to be. Socrates ſaid to one, who inform'd him that the 
People ſpoke ill of him, Not at all, ſaid he, for there i 
nothing in me of what they ſay. As for my Part, whoever 
ſhou'd commend me for being a good Pilot, or very m 
deſt, or very chaſte, I ſhow'd owe him no Thanks. And 
in like manner, whoever ſhou'd call me Traitor, Robber, 
or Drunkard, I ſhou'd be as little offended. They, who 
don't know themſelves, may feed their Vanity with falk 
Applauſe; but not I, who ſee myſelf, and look into the 
-very Bottom of my Heart, and very well know what be- 


ed I am better known. I might be reckon'd a wiſe Man 
in ſuch a Sort of Wiſdom as I take to be Folly. I am 
chagrin'd that my Eſſays ſerve the Ladies only as a com- 


will advance me to the Cloſet. I love a little private Con- 
verſation with them, for that which is public, is without 
Favour and without Savour. In Farewels we are warme 
with a more. than ordinary Affection for the Things we 
take leave of. I take my final Leave of this World's Joys. 
Theſe are our laſt Embraces. | 
Why th: gut. But, to come to my Subject, what is the 
on which Reaſon that the Act of Generation, an A: 
brirgs us into on ſo natural, ſo neceſſary, and fo juſtly the 
Wis ex Mens Prerogative, what has it done that Peo- 
exciuded from : a 
ferious and re- Ple dare not ſpeak of it without a Bluſh, and 
gular Diſcour- that it ſnou'd be excluded from all ſerious and 
fes ? regular Diſcourſe ? We boldly pronounce the 
Words, kill, rob, betray, but the other we dare not men- 
tion ſo as to be heard. Does it mean that the leſs we exhale 
of the Fact in Speech, we have the more Authority t 
ſwell it in Thought? For 'tis happy that the Words which 
are leaſt ſpoken or written, and moſt kept in, are the bell 
underſtcod, and the moſt generally known. Every Age, 
all Ranks, know them as well as they do Bread. The) 
are imprinted in every one, without being expreſs'd, and 
without Voice and Form. And the Sex that is bound to 
ſay leaſt of it, does it moſt. *Tis an Action which we have 
lodg'd in the Sanctuary of Silence, out of which A a 
| | lime 


Ch. v. On ſeme Verſes of Virgil. = 


Crime to force it, inſtead of accuſing and judging it; nei- 
ther dare we to laſh it, but by Periphraſis, and in Picture. 
A great Favour to a Criminal to be ſo deteſtable that Juſ- 


= tice reckons it unjuſt to touch and fee him, and to be oblig- 
i <4 to the Severity of his Condemnation for his Liberty and 
Security. Is it not the Caſe here as *tis with Books, which 
w* ſell and ſpread the more for being ſuppreſs*d ? For my 
ic Part, I am ready to take Ariſtotle at his Word, who ſays 
k that Baſhfulneſs is an Ornament to Youth, but a Reproach 
to old Age. Theſe. Verſes are the Doctrine of the old 
+] School, to which I adhere much rather than to the Mo- 
ha —_ as its Virtues appear to. me greater, and its Vices 
8. 
. * Ceux qui par trop fuyant Venus eſtri vent 
was Faillant autant que ceux qui trop Ia ſuivent. 
MN - 
ut They err as much, who Venus too much ſhun, 
n'd As they who to her Altars always run. 
Ys. Tu Dea, tu rerum Naturam ſola gubernas, 
Nec fine te quicquam dias in lumints oras 
= Exaritur, neque fit lætum, nec amabile quicquam +. 


the Thou Deity, by whom all Nature's ſway d, 
eo- Without whoſe Power nothing can ſpring to Light, 
ind Or beautiful, or lovely to the Sight, 


I cannot imagine who cou'd fet Pallas and Pallas and the 
he Muſes at Variance with Venus, and make Muſes are in a 


| | | | * cat Conmecti- 
hem cold towards Love, for I know no Dei- ©” with Venus, 


to ies that tally better; or are more indebted to 
ieh one another. He who will not own that the Muſes have 
delt morous Imaginations, will rob them of the beſt Enter- 
ge ainment they have, and of the nobleſt Subject of their 
hey Co mpoſition; and whoever ſhall deprive Love of the Com- 
and nunication and Service of Poetry, will diſarm it of its 


veſt Weapons: By this Means they charge Pallas, the 


* Verſes in Amors Tranſlation of Plutarch, e. 5. + Lncrtt. lib. i. 
22. J bo l 
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God of Familiarity and Benevolence, and the Muſes, h 
are the tutelar Deities of Humanity and Juſtice, with the 
Vice of Ingratitude and Diſreſpect. I have not wa”. fo 
long caſhier'd from the Suit and Service of that Deity, bt 
= Memory {till rerains I FIT; ' 21. 


Aegnoſco vereris veſtigia Sms MN | 1 
Of my old Flame there yet remain ſome Sparks. f 
Nec mibi deficiat calor hic hyemantibus annis. 
I have ſome Heat left in my winter Age. 


Qual Palto Egeo, perche Aquilone o Noto 
Ceſſi, che tutto prima il volſe e ſcoſſe, 
Non & achetta ei perd, ma'l ſono e moto 
Ritien de] onde anco agitate e groſſe F. 


As Agean Seas, when Storms are calm'd 

That roll'd their tumbling Waves with roaring Blaſts, 
Do yet of Tempelts x * Shews retain, 

And here and there their foaming Billows caſt. 


But, as far as I underſtand of the Matter, the Abilities and 
Wl Valour of this God are more lively and animated, bythe 
1 Painting of Poetry, than in their own Eſſence. 4 


Et verſus digitos habet I 
And there's Harmony in Verſe to charm a Venus. 


Poetry rep ne Had ef Afc mentuterce thank 
inſet Van enus is not ſo beautiful, ſtark- naked, alive 4 


panting, as ſhe is here in Virgil. 


Dixerat, et niveis binc atgue binc Diva lacertis © 
Cundiantem amplexu molli fouet : Ile repente  _.. 
Accepit ſolitam flammam, notuſque medullas 1 oo 
Intravis calor, et labefatia per oſſa cucurrit, 7 1 6 
on 


Jig. Eneid. lib. iv. v. a+: 4 Tas Gieruſalem liber. Can- 
to 12, Stanza 63. | Juv. Sat. 6. v. 197. 0 


. On fome Verſes of Virgil. 79 
Non ſecus atque olim tonitru cum rupta corufca 5 
Inea rima micans percurrit lumine nimbos, 

a verbaloquutus, 
Optatos dedit amplexus, placidumque petivit 
Conjugis infuſus gremio per membra ſoporem *. 


She ſaid, and round him threw her ſnow white Arms, 
And warm'd him, wav'ring, with a ſoft Embrace. 
He quickly felt the wonted Flame, which pierc'd 
Swift to his Marrow thro” his melting Bones 
As when in Thunder, lanc'd along the Sky, 
A Streak of Fire runs ſtreaming thro* the Clouds, 
* 2 * * l 
* * * * > 

— — This having ſaid, 
After the wiſh'd Embrace, he funk to reſt, 
Softly reclin'd, on his fair Conſort's Breaſt. 


All the Fault I find in theſe Lines, is that gz, Tanger 
he has repreſented her alittle too much in Rap- of Love bus 
ure for a marry'd Venus. In this diſcreet, Part- . from Marri- 
erſhip the Appetites are hot uſually fo want- % 4 . 
dn, but more grave and dull. Love hates that its Votaries 
ſhou'd be ſway'd by any Motive foreign to irfelf, and is 
but cool in ſuch. Famiharities as are form*d and maintan'd 
nder any other Title, as Marriage is, wherein tis reaſon- 
able to think that Kindred and the Dowry ſhou d have as 
much, or more Weight than Comelineſs and Beauty. Men, 
fy what they will, do not marty for themſelves ; they 
marry as much, or more, for the Sake of Poſteriry and 
heir Families. The Intereſt and Uſefulneſs of Marriage 
oncerns our Deſcendants far beyond our Time; and 
Therefore I like the Way of  negociating it rather by a third 
and, and by the Judgment of others, rather than by 
hat of the Parties that are to bemarry'd : And how op- 
poſite is all this to the Conventions of Love! And tis 2 
| __ — Inceſt, as I think I have ſaid elſewhere, to exert 
the Efforts and Extravagancies of an amorous Licentiouſ- 
ſs in that venerable, and facred Alliance. A Man, fays 
biſtctle, ſhou'd accoſt his Wife with Prudence — 
deſty, - 


* Ancid, lib. viii. v. 387, 392, 404, 405, 406. | 
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deſty, for fear leſt, by dealing with her too wantonly, the 
Pleaſure ſnou'd make her exceed the Bounds of Reaſon. 
What he ſays with regard to Conſcience, the Phyſicians 
ſay with regard to Health, that a Pleaſure exceſſively hbt, 
laſcivious and frequent, corrupts the Seed, and hinders 
Conception. But *tis ſaid, on the contrary, that to ſup 
ply a languiſhing Congreſs as that is naturally, with a 
due and prolific Heat, a Man ſhou'd offer at it but {el 
dom, and at notable Intervals. 


* 9ud rapiat ſitiens Venerem interiuſque recondat F. 


I ſee no Marriages that ſooner miſcarry, or are diſturb'd, 
than thoſe which are ſpurr'd on-by Beauty.and amorous De- 
fires. The Foundations ſhou'd be more ſolid and con- 
ſtant, and they ſhou'd be proceeded in with Circumſpetti- 
on. This furious Ardour in them is good for nothing. 
That Love n They, who think to do Honour to the mar. 
more tobe found ry d State, by joining Love to it, are me- 
in the marryd thinks like thoſe who, in Favour of Virtue, 
State than?ir- hold that Nobility is nothing elſe but Virtue 
ue in M. They are indeed ſomewhat a-kin, but they 
differ very much; and therefore to confound their Names 
and Titles is doing wrong to both. Nobility is a fine Qua- 
lity, and with Reaſon introduc'd ; but, foraſmuch as *tis 
a Quality dependent on another, and which may fall tos 
Man who is vicious and for nothing, *tis far below 
Virtue in Eſtimation. I it be Virtue, tis a Virtue that is 
artificial and apparent, depending on Time and Chance, 
differing in Form according to the various Countries, liv- 
ing and mortal, without any Source more than the River 
Nile, genealogical and common, of Succeſſion and Sem- 
blance, drawn by a Conſequence that is a very weak one. 
Knowledge, Power, Bounty, Beauty, Riches, and all 
other Qualities, fall into Communication and Commerce; 
but this is conſummated in itſelf, and of no Uſe tothe 
Service of another. There was propos'd to one of out 
Kings the Choice of two Competitors for a certain on | 
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„Montaigne has explain'd this Verſe enough before be quoted it 
+ Virg. Geo, lib, iii. v. 137. | 
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of whom the one was à Gentleman, and the other was not. 
The King order'd that, without Reſpect to Quality, they 
ſhou'd chuſe him who had the moſt Merit; but that when 
the Worth of the Competitors ſhou'd appear to be intirely 
equal, then they ſhou'd have Reſpect to Nobility. This 
was juſtly to give it its due Rank. A young Man unknown 
coming to Antigonus, to ſolicit that he might ſucceed to 
the Poſt of his deceaſed Father, a Perſon of Worth; he 
ſaid to him, In ſuch Preferments as theſe, my Friend, I do 
not ſo much regard the noble Extrattion of my Soldiers as their 
Proweſs *. And indeed it ought not to fare with Soldiers as 
it did with the King of Sparta's Officers, Trumpets, Minſ- 
trels; Cooks, &c. who were ſucceeded in their Offices by 
their Children, how ignorant ſoever, in Preference to thoſe 
who had more Experience in the Buſineſs, f 
Ihe People of Calicut exalt their Nobi - , daf p..z 
lity above the human Species. They are the Nobility are 
prohibited Marriage, and every Employ- promoted in the 
ment, but what is Military, They may gene Ca- 
have as many Concubines as they deſife, and 


the Women as many Cock-bawds, without being jealous of 
one another: But *tis a capital, and unpardonable Crime to 
couple with a Perſon of a meaner Condition than them- 
ſelves; Nay, they think themſelves polluted if they are 
but touch'd by one paſſing along; and, as if their Nobili- 
ty was ſtrangely injur'd and wounded by it, they kill ſuch 
as do but come a little too near them; inſomuch that thoſe 
who are not Noble are oblig'd to call out as they go, like 
the Gondoliers of Venice, at the Turnings of Streets, for 
fear of running foul of one another; and the Nobility 
command them to ſtep aſide to what Part they pleaſe. By 
this means the Nobility avoid what they reckon a perpetu- 
Sal Ignominy, and the others certain Death, No Length 
of Time, no Favour of the Prince, no Office, or Virtue, 
or Riches, can make a Plebeian become noble; to which 
this Cuſtom contributes, that Marriages are prohibited be- 
twixt Families of different Trades, inſomuch that one de- 
ſcended from a Shoemaker may not marry a Carpenter; 
and the Parents are oblig'd to train up their Children exact- 
iy to the Father's Buſineſs, and to no other; by which 
Vor. III. G Means 
Plutarch of falfe Modeſty, c. 10. 
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Means the Diſtinction and Continuation of their Fortune 
is kept up. 4 
The Idea of a A good Marriage, if there be ſuch, rejech 
goed Marriage. the Company and Conditions of Love: I 
endeavours to diſplay thoſe of Friendſhip. *Tis a ſweet 
Society of Life, full of Conſtancy, Truſt, and an infinite 
Number of uſeful and ſolid Offices, and mutual Oblige- 
tions. No Woman that has a true Taſte of it, or 


——— Optato quam junxit lumine teda *. 


who is marry'd to her Liking, wou'd be willing to ben 
the Stead of a Miſtreſs to her Huſband. If ſhe be lodge 
in his Affection, as a Wife, ſhe is then lodg'd much more 
honourably and ſecurely. When his Love is ſet upon, and 
importunate for another Object, let any one but then aſk 
him on which he had rather a Diſgrace ſhou'd fall, on his 
Wife or on his Miſtreſs, whoſe Misfortune wou'd trouble 
him moſt, and to which of them he wiſhes moſt Gran-l 
deur ; ſuch Queſtions admit of no Doubt in a good 
Marriage. | 
4 good Marri- That we ſee ſo few good Marriages is the 
age, the moj} greater Token of their Value; if well forma 
heppy State in and adjuſted, there's not a more beautiful 
human Society. Scene in human Society. We cannot do with- 
out it, and yet we are continually running it down. Juſt 
ſoit is in the Cages, where the Birds that are within ate 
mad to get out, and thoſe that are without wou'd fain get 
in. Socrates, being aſk'd whether was moſt commodious, 
to take a Wife or not, made Anſwer, Let a Man do hich 
be «ill, he will repent of it F. Tis a Contract, to which 
the common Saying, Homo bomini, aut Deus, aut Lupms, 
i. e. Man to Man is either a God, or a Devil, may very fit. 
Iy be apply'd. There muſt be a Concurrence of a great 
many Qualities to conſtitute it. Tis in this Age fitter for 
mean and vulgar Souls, which are not ſo much diſturb'd by 
Delights, Curioſity, and Idleneſs. F< 


; * Catull. de Coma Berenices Carm. 64. v. 79, + Dieg. Laert. lib. i. 
33. ; 
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Such wild Humours as mine, which hates all Sorts of 
onnexion and Reſtraint, are not fo proper for it, 


Et mihi dulce magis reſoluto vivere collo *, 


For Liberty to me is far more ſweet 
Than all the Pleaſures of the nuptial Sheet. 


ight I have had my Will, 1 wou'd not have pz, yon. 
arry'd even Wiſdom itſelf, if ſhe wou'd have taigne marry'd 
ad me. But we may ſay what we pleaſe ; we e very ili 
re carryd away by Cuſtom, and the com- fer ie. 


4 on Practice of Life. Moſt of my Actions are govern'd 
ry Example, not by Choice: And yet I did not comply 
ich it properly. 1 was led and carry'd to it by ſtrange 
; Occaſions. For not only Things that are moſt inconveni- 


nt, but the moſt deformed, the moſt vicious, and thoſe 
o which we have the greateſt Averſion, may become ac- 
eptable by certain Conditions and Accidents : So vain is 
ny human State. And really I was perſuaded to Mar- 
iage at a Time when I was worſe prepar'd for it, and 


he ore averſe to it than I am now, that I have try'd it, And 
s great a Libertine as I am taken to be, I have in truth 
ul AP bicrv'd the Marriage-articles more ſtrictly than Teither pro- 
h- is d or expected. Tis in vain to kick when a Man is 
ince fetter d. A Man ought to uſe his Liberty ſparingly 
te put after he has ſubmitted to the Marriage Tye he muſt 


onfine himſelf within the Laws of the common Duty, at 
eaſt endeavour it all he can. A 
They who enter into this Contract with a Marriagecaght 
iew to behave in it with Hatred and Con- ts be exempe 
empt, act unjuſtly, as well as unhandfomely : /7 Hatred 
And equally harſh and injurious is that fine "er 
Rule which I find paſſes from Hand to Hand among the 
omen, like a ſacred Oracle. | n 


J Sers ton mary comme ton maiſtre, 
ch Et ten garde comme d un traiſtre. 
i. Serve thy Huſband like a Waiter, 


But guard thyſelf as from à Traitor, 


n Which 
* Corn. Gall. Eleg. I. v. 6, 
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Which is as much as to ſay, behave to him with a con- 
ſtrain'd, inimical, and diſtruſtful Reverence, which is z 
Stile of War and Defiance. I am too mild for ſuch rug. 
ged Deſigns. To ſay the Truth, I am not yet arriv'd to 
that Perfection of Cunning and Complaiſance, as to con- 
found Reaſon with Injuſtice, and to ridicule every Rule 
and Order that does not agree with my Appetite. Becauſe 
I hate Superſtition I do not immediately run into In 
on. If a Man does not always perform his Duty, he oug 
at leaſt always to love and acknowledge it. There's Treache- 
ry in the Marriage Contract, if the Affection of the Par. 
ties be not mutual. We will now proceed. 
How Vireil Our Poet repreſents a Marriage full of Har- 
pony Ire, „ mony and good Agreement, in which how: 
Marriage of ever there is not much Fidelity. Did he meat 
Free Choice to to ſay that *tis not impoſſible for a Perſon to 
1 E. yield to the Importunities of Love, and yr 
9 reſerve ſome Duty towards Marriage; and 
that it may be injur'd without being totally broken? 
Footman may happen to ride in his Maſter's Boots, an 
.yet not hate him. Beauty, Opportunity, and Deſtiny; 
(for Deſtiny has alſo a Hand in it) Ta 


x fatum eſt in partibus illis 
Quas ſinus abſcondit : Nam ſi tibi fidera ceſſent 


Ni! faciet longi menſura incognita nervi *. 
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Fate, which the whole World rules, exerts its Spite, 
Ev'n in the Parts conceal'd from common Sight: 

And if the Stars to favour you ſhou'd fail, 

Your Furniture of Luſt will not avail. 


may have attach'd her to a Stranger; yet not ſo intire 
3 but ſhe may have ſome Link of Love that ſti 
holds her to her Huſband. They are two Deſigns, whid 
have diſtinct Paths without being confounded, A Woma 
may yield to a Man, whom ſhe wou'd by no means chuk 
to marry ; I do not ſay from a Diſlike to his Circumſtances 
but even to his Perſon, Few Men have made a Wife al 
a Miſtreſs, but they have repented it: And, even in th 
other World, what an unhappy Lite does Jupiter lead wit 


 * Jew. Sat. v. 32. 
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his, whom he at firſt intrigu'd with, and enjoy'd as a Mif- 
treſs ? This is what they call diſgracing, or undervaluing a 
Thing, in order the ſooner to obtain it. I have, in my 
Time, known an Inſtance where Love has been ſhamefully 
and diſhoneſtly cur'd by Marriage. The Conſiderations 
are too widely different. We love two Things, which are 
not only different, but contrary, without any Impediment. 
Vocrates ſaid, that the City of Athens was lik'd juſt in the 
ſame manner as the Ladies of Pleafure are. Every body 
lov'd to take a Turn thither, and to paſs away his Time, 
but no body lik*d it ſo well as to be wedded to it; that is 
to ſay, to ſettle there, and make it his Home. I have 
been vex'd to ſee Huſbands hate their Wives, only becauſe 
they do them wrong. We ſhou'd not however love them 
the leſs for our own Faults; they ſhou'd at leaſt; upon the 
Score of Repentance and Compaſſion, be dearer to us. 

They are Ends that are different, and yet Difference be- 
ſomewhat compatible. Marriage has for its ix? Marri- 
Share, Profit, Juſtice, Honour, and Conſtan- ** and Love. 
Cy; a flat, but more univerſal Pleaſure. Love is founded on 
Pleaſure only, and has it in truth more tickliſh, lively, and 
acute; a Pleaſure inflam'd. by the Difficulty of attaining 
it. There muſt needs be a Sting and Smart in it. *Tis no 
longer Love if it be without Darts and Fire. The Bounty 
of the Ladies is too profuſe in the marry'd State, and 
blunts the Point of Affection and Deſire: To eſcape which 
Inconvenience, do but ſee what Pains Lycurgus and Plato 
take in their Laws. | 

The Women are not at all to blame, when J ſevere 
they refuſe the Rules of Life that are intro- LE 7 0 
duc'd into the World, foraſmuch as they were . — 44. 
made by the Men, without their Conſent. Beforeehe la/ter 
There is naturally a Contention and Brawling gave /bejr Con- 
betwixt them and us. The ſtricteſt Agree- t de them. 
ment we have with them is even mix'd with Tumult and 
Tempeſt. In the Opinion of our Author we deal inconfi- 
derately with them in this. After we have diſcover d that 
they are, without compariſon, more capable and ardent in 
the Feats of Love than we are, and that the Prieſt of oy. 

„ | teſ⸗- 
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teſtify d as much, who had been one while a Man, and 
then a Woman. | 1 


Venus buic erat utraque nota *, 
Tirefias had both Sexes try'd. 


And moreover, after we have learnt from their own Mouths 
the Proof that was given of the Truth of this by an Em. 
peror and an 1 of Rome, who liv'd at different Time, 
and were both famous for their ſuperior Atchievements up- 
on this Occaſion; he for deflowering in one Night ten Sar. 
matian Virgins, that were his Captives; and ſhe for hay- 
ing really had 25 Bouts in one Night, changing her Man 
according to her Neceſſity and her Fancy. 1 
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—— a4 4buc ardens rigidæ tentigine vulvæ, 
Et laſſata viris, nondum ſatiata receſſit . 


Still burning with the Rage of furious Luſt, 
Tir'd with Enjoyment, but unquench'd her Thirſt. 


And, conſidering the Quarrel that happen'd once in Cam- 
lonia betwixt a Man and his Wife, wherein the latter com- 
plaining of his too frequent Addreſſes to her (not that 
think lo many as made her uneaſy, (for I believe no 
Miracles except religious ones) as, under that Pretext, to 
curtail and curb in this which is the very fundamental AR 
of Marriage, the Authority of the Huſbands over their 
Wives, and to ſhew that their Frowardneſs and IIl- nature 
go beyond the nuptial Bed, and ſpurn under Foot the very 
Charms and Pleaſures of Venus) the Huſband made an- 
ſwer, like an unnatural Brute as he was, that on Faſt-days 
he cou'd not content himſelf with lefs than 10 Courſes 
And upon this came out a remarkable Decree of the Queen 
of Arragon; by which, after the mature Deliberation of 
Council, this good Queen, to give a Rule and Example 
to all future Times of the Moderation and Modeſty requir'd 
in lawful Marriage, appointed the Number of fix in any one 
Day to be a legal and neceſſary Stint ; releaſing and quit- 


Ovid Metam, lib, iii. fab. 3. v. 23. + Juv. Sat. 6. v. 135. 
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ing very much of the Neceſſity and Deſire of her Sex, for 
the Sake, ſhe ſaid, of eſtabliſhing an eaſy, and conſequent- 
ly a permanent and unchangeable Form ; whereupon the 
Doctors cry out, What the Devil muſt be the Female Ap- 
petite and Concupiſcence, ſince their Reaſon, their Refor- 
mation, and their Virtue are tax'd at ſuch a Rate, conſi- 
dering the different Judgment of our Appetites ? For So- 
ion, the Patron of the Law-ſchool “, only tax'd us at 3 
Times a Month, that this conjugal Commerce might nor 
fail. After having, I fay, both believ'd and preach'd this, 
we go ſo far as to injoin them Continency for their peculi- 
ar Portion, and upon the extremeſt and moſt rigorous Pe- 
nalties. ; 

Tho? there is no Paſſion more hard to con- Mun give tbem- 
tend with than this, we require the Women * of 
alone ſhow'd reſiſt it; not barely as a Vice, 1,.. ang we- 
but as an execrable Abomination, worſe than rel farbidit at 
Irreligion, or a Parricide; and yet we fall in- *6« ame Time 
to it without Blame and Reproach, Even #9 *% omen. 
thoſe of us, who have endeavour'd to maſter this Paſſion, 
have acknowledg*d how difficult, or rather impoſſible tis 
to ſubdue, weaken, and cool. the Body by the Uſe of ma- 
terial Remedies. We, on the contrary, deſire Conſtituti- 
ons that are ſound, vigorous, in good Plight, well fed, and 
chaſte withal, that is both, hot and cold ; for Marriage, 
which we ſay was injoin'd us to hinder them from burn- 
ing, is little Refreſhment to them according to our Behavi- 
our, If the Women take a Man, the Vigour of whoſe 
Age is ſtill boiling, he will be proud of ſpreading it elſe- 


where, 


Sit tandem pudor aut eamus in jus 
Multis mentula millibus redempta, 
Non eſt bæc tua, Baſſe, vendidiſti F. 


Baſſus ! for ſhame at _ over, 
Or I to Juſtice muſt my Caule reſign; 


* Plutarch in his Treatiſe, intituled, F pride, of Lowe, p. 76g9, 
tom. 2. the Paris Edition in 1624. + Martial. lib. xii. Epig. 99. 
v. 10. | 


— - 


The Goods with which you play the Rover, 
Were dearly bought, and are no longer thine. 
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© The Philoſopher Polemon * was juſtly proſecuted by his 
Wife for ſowing in a barren Field the Seed that was due to 
a fruitful one. If, on the other Hand, they chuſe decay'd 
Men they, will be in a worſe Condition in Marriage than 
Maids and Widows. We think them well provided becaule 
they have a Man always with them; juſt as the Romans 
thought Clodia Leta, a Veſtal Virgin, to have been viola- 
ted becauſe Caligula approach'd her, tho? it was affirm'd that 
he did no more than approach her. But, on the contrary, 
we by this add to their Neceſſity, foraſmuch as the Contelt 
and Company of any Man whatſoever rouzes their Deſire, 
which, in Solitude, wou'd be more quiet. And *tis likely 
that *twas in order to render their Chaſtity the more men- 
torious by this Circumſtance and Conſideration, that Bolt. 
flaus and his Wife Kinge, the Sovereigns of Poland, united 
ina Vow of Chaſtity, when in Bed together on their very 
Wedding Night, and kept it in ſpite of the Delights ot 
Matrimony. l | | 
" The whole of We train them up from their Childhogdſf 
_ the Education to the Negotiations of Love. Their Beauty, 
| ab YR their Dreſs, their Knowledge, their Speech, 
Aire themacith and their whole Inſtruction tend only to this 
2 Paſſion for Point. Their Governeſſes imprint nothing in 
Love. them but the Idea of Love, 11 it were only by 
continually repreſenting it to them, to give them a Diſgult 
to it. My Daughter, (the only Child I have) is now of an 
Age, wherein forward young Women are permitted by 
the Laws to marry. She is of a puny, tender, and deli- 
cate Conſtitution, and has been alſo brought up by her 
Mother in a private particular Manner, . ſo that the is but 
now beginning to be wean'd from her childiſh Simplicity, 
She was one Day in my Preſence reading a French Book, 
wherein the Word Fouteau *.occur'd, which is the Name 
of a Tree well known, viz. the Beech. The Woman, 
to whoſe Conduct ſhe is committed, ſtopp'd her ſhort a lit- 
dle roughly, and made her ſkip over that dangerous Temp. 


* Dig. Laert. in the Life of Polemon, lib. iii. Sect. 17. + A Won 
very ſimilar in Sound to a Term of Letchery in the French Language, 
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J let her alone, rather than break into their Rules, for 1 
never concern myſelf in that Sort of Government. The 
Polity of the. Females has a miſterious Train which we 
muſt leave to them. But if I am not miſtaken, a Con- 
verſation with twenty Lackeys for ſix Months, would not 
ſo deeply have imprinted in her Fancy the Meaning, Ap- 
plication, and all the Conſequences of the Sound of thoſe 
two wicked Syllables, as this good old Woman did by her 
Reprimand and Prohibition. | 


OY  Lo — wn 


Motus doceri gaudet Tonicos © 
Matura virgo, et fingitur artulus 
Jam nunc, et inceſtos amores 


ü De tenero meditatur ungui“. | | 

HY With pliant Limbs the ripen'd Maid, - 

J- Now Joys to learn the wanton” Tread 

6 Of Dance Ionic, and to prove Be. 

F The Pleaſures of forbidden Love. 

J Let them but diſpenſe a little with Cere- Moreover this 

0! 8 mony ; let them but enter into the Freedom of . P:fion is na- 
Converſation; we are but Children in this % de them. 

08 Science compar'd to them. Were you to hear them ſer 

forch our Courtſhip and Compliments, they give you 

1, plainly to underſtand, that we bring them nothing which 

ae they did not know before, and had digeſted without our 

ny Afiltance, Wou'd you think with Plato, that they were 

VE hcretofore debauch'd when very young? 1 happen'd 

aft one Day to be at a Place, where I could, without 

an being at all ſuſpected, over-hear ſome of the Diſcourſe 

DN that paſs'd betwixt them. What can I ſay of it? By'r 

li- Lady, (ſaid I) 'tis high Time for us to go and ſtudy the 

ner Phraſes of Amadis, and the Regiſters of Boccace and 

ut 


Aretine, to be able to cope with them. We employ our 
Time to good Purpoſe indeed: There is not an Expreſ- 
ſion, an Example, or a Proceeding, which they do not 
Know better than our Books. Tis a Dycipline that has 


1 its Source in their Veins, - 
K- . 2 1 
a Et mentem Venus ipſa dedit T. 


Venus herſelf did them inſpire. | 
od | #423 and 


Herace, lib. vi, Cde 6. v. 21. Kc. I Virg. Geo. lib. ili. v. 267. 
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and which thoſe good Inſtructers, Nature, Youth nd 
Health, are continually ſuggeſting to their Fancy. Th 
need not be at the Pains to learn, they naturally breed ig 
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Nec tantum niveo gaviſa eſt ulla columbo, 
Compar, vel fi quid dicitur improbius, 
Oſcula mordenti ſemper decerpere roſtro, 
| Quantum præcipue multicola eſt mulier *, 
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Not more delighted is the milk-white Dove, 
(Or any Creature that's more prone to Love) 
Still to be billing with her Mate, than is 
Th' inconſtant Woman ev'ry Man to kils. 
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Inſomuch that did not Fear and Honour, of which th 
have their Share, give a little Check to this natural Viv 
lence of their Deſire, we ſhould become ſcandalous. 

the Motion in the World is bent and tends to this Copu 
lation; *tis a Matter infus'd throughout the whole; tis 
Centre to which all Things point. We even find Edi 
of old and wiſe Rome made for the Service of Love, a 
Precepts of Socrates for the Inſtruction of Courtezans. 
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Nec non libelli Stoici inter ſericos 
Facere pulvillos amant T7. 


The Stoicks with all their Gravity 
Delighted to write on Subjects of Gallantry. 


Zeno, amongſt other Laws, regulated the Divaricationl 
and Motions in getting a Maiden-head. What was thi 
Signification of the Philoſopher Stratos Book of carnd 
Copulation? And of what did Theophraſtus treat in tho 
Books which he intitPd, one the Lover, the other Love! 
And what did Ariſtippus write of in his Book of Ancien 
Delights? What is the Purport of thoſe copious and livel 
Deſcriptions in Plato, of the Amours of his Time? and d 
Demetrius Phalareus's Book called the Lover? And Cima 
or the raviſh'd Lover, by Heraclides Ponticus ? And tha 
of getting Children, or of Weddings, by Autiſtbenes, all 
the other of the Maſter, or the Lover? And that of amd 


 * Catullus, Carm. Ixvi. v. 125. &c. + Hor. Epod. lib. Ode vil 
v. 15, 16. 
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ous Exerciſes, by Ariſto? The two Books, one of Love, 
he other of the Art of Leve, by Cleanthes ? The amorous 
ialogues of Spherus ? And the Fable of Jupiter and Juno, 
by Chryſippus, impudent beyond all Toleration ? And his 
ty laſcivious Epiſtles ? I chuſe to ſet aſide the writings of 
he Philoſophers of the Epicurean Sect, the Protectors of 
enſual Pleaſures. There were fifty Deities in Time. paſt 
aſſign'd to this Office: And there is a Nation where to 
aſſwage the C oncupiſcence of thoſe who went to their De- 
otion, they kept Strumpets in the Temples for their 
Enjoyment, and it was an Act of Ceremony to lie with 
hem before the Service. Nimirum propter continentiam, in- 
ontinentia neceſſaria eſt, incendium ignibus extingaitur *, i, e. 
ncontinence is neceflary for the Sake of Continency, as a 
Blaſt is to extinguiſh a Fire. | 
In the greateſt Part of the World this Member of our 
Body has been deify'd, In one, and the ſame Province, 
ome flay'd themſelves for the Sake of offering and con- 
ecrating a Piece of their Skin; others offer'd and conſe- 
rated their Seed. In another Province, the young Men 
ade public Inciſions berwixt the Skin and the Fleſh of 
hat Part, and made ſeveral Overtures in it, through which 
hey thruſt Splinters, the longeſt and biggeſt that they 
ould endure; of which Splinters they afterwards made a 
ire for a burnt Offering to their Gods, being not rec- 
on'd either over vigorous or chaſte if they did but ſhrink 
nder that cruel Torture. Elſewhere, the moſt ſacred 
agiſtrate was revered and recogniz'd by thoſe Parts; 
ind in ſeveral Ceremonies the Image of them was — 
douſly carry'd in public Proceſſion. to the Honour of ſeve- 
al Divinities. The Egyptian Ladies at the Bacchanalian 
caſts, wore one about their Necks carv'd in Wood, ex- 
quiſitely form'd, as large and heavy as each was able to 
dear; beſides that in the Statue of their God, there was a 
Nepreſentation of one which meaſur'd more + than the 
eſt of the Body. The marry'd Women in my Neigh- 
dourhood repreſent the Shape of it in the Kerchiefs 
pon their Fore-top, by way of Oſtentation, for the 
n | | Enjoy- 
OU 1 Herodot. lb. ii. p. 122. Ale er N TOAAG. Tiw YAaooor ον A 
„e. 8. 4 Member which is not much leſs than the reſt of the 


poly, ] cannot Imagine why Montas it i i 
Montaigne took it into bis Head here te 
prove upon the extravagant Exaggeration of the Ep yptians. ; 1 
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92 MonTa1cnt's Eſſays. 
Enjoyment they have had of it, and when they come to 


The moſt ſage Matrons at Rome were proud of offering 
gins at the Time of their Wedding were ſeated upon hu 
Meaning of that ridiculous Cod-piece worn by our Fore. 


Fathers, "and by the Sw7/5 even to this Day? To wha 
Purpoſe is the Diſplay we make at this Time of the Form 


Sort of Garb was invented in the better and more conſa 
every one's giving an Account of his Talent in Publi 


ſemblance to the Truth. In thoſe Days the Workma 
was informed, as he is now, of the Meaſure of the Am 


Book I 


Widows they turn it behind, and hide it under their Cork 


| ax 


Flowers and Garlands to the God Priapus, and the Vir 


moſt criminal Parts. Nay, I know not whether I have ng 
n my Time ſeen ſome ſuch Air of Devotion. What was t 


md = Ld — Y — — 5 


of our Implements under our Gaſkins ; and often, whid 
is worſe, by a falſe and impoſing Repreſentation beyon 
their natural Size? I can ſcarce help thinking, that thi 


— 


+ —-— 


entious Ages, that Mankind might not be deceiw'd, . 


The moſt ſimple Nations wear them ſtill with ſome Re 
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or Foot. That honeſt Man, who when I was but 
Youngſter, caſtrated fo many fine antique Statues in Ii 
great City, for fear of corrupting the Sight, according 
the Opinion of that other honeſt old Gentleman, | 
* Flagitii principium eſt udare inter cives corpora; i- 
The Cuſtom of appearing naked in Public, has introduc 
a Depravity of Ma anners amongſt us, ought to have con 
ſidered that, as in the Myſteries of the Bona Dea, eve! 
maſculine Appearance Was excluded; ſo it was dom 
nothing if he did not alſo cauſe Horſes, Aſſes, and 1 
ſhort, all Nature to be caſtrated, & 


Omne adeo genus in terris, bominumgue, ferarumque 
Et genus æquoreum, pecudes, piclægque volucres, 
In furias ignemque ruunt T. 


All Creatures thus the Force of Love do find; 

For whether they be thoſe of human Kind, 

Beaſts, wild or tame, Fiſh, or the feather'd Choir, 
They're all inflam'd with wanton Love's Deſire. 
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* "Twas a Saying of — quoted by Cicero, with this Mark of 
probation, Bene ergo Eunius Flagitii, &c. Tuſc. Queſt. lib. iv. c. 
+ Ving. Geo. lib. iii. v. 144. Kc. 


Ch. V. On ſeme Verſes of Virgil. 93 


The Gods, ſays Plato, have furniſh'd us Men with an 
W unruly tyrannical Member, which like a furious Animal, 
attempts to make all Things ſubject to its violent Appe- 
tite: And they have alſo given the Women one like a 
voracious and craving Animal ; which if Nouriſhment be 
refus'd in its Seaſon, rages, impatient of Delay; and its 
Fury working in their Bodies, ſtops the Paſſages, hinders 
Reſpiration, and cauſes a thouſand Diſorders, *till by 
having ſuck*d in the Fruit of the common Thirſt, the 
Bottom of their Matrix is plentifully ſprinkled, and fur- 
co niſn'd with Seed. . 
Now my Legiſlator ſhowd alſo have conſider'd, that 
peradventure, it were a chaſter and more begeficial Prac- 
tice, to let them know it betimes to the Life, than to per- 
mit them to gueſs what it is, according to the Freedom 
and Warmth of their Imagination. Inftead of the real 
Parts, they. therein ſubſtitute others that are three Times 
a more extravagant, thro' their Deſire and Hopes. And 
mg 2 certain Friend of mine was ruin'd by having expos'd 
his, when it was not yet proper to apply them to 
their more ſerious Uſe. Who knows what Miſchief is 
done by thoſe enormous Pictures which the Boys draw 
upon the Paſſages and Stair-caſes of the royal Pala- 
ces? From hence proceeds a cruel Contempt of our na- 
tural Furniture. And how do we know but that Plato, by 
og ordering, after the Example of other well inſtituted Re- 
Og publics, that both the Men, and the Women, old and. 
young, ſhould expoſe themſelves naked to one another in 
his Gymnaſtics, had a View to this? The Indian Women, 
who ſee the Men ſtark-nak'd, have at leaſt pall'd their 
Senſe of Seeing. And tho? tis ſaid by the Women of the 
great Kingdom of Pegu, (who have nothing to cover them 
below the Waiſt, but a Cloth flit before, which is fo 
ſcanty, that with all the ceremonious Decency they pre- 
tend to, all they have is to be ſeen at every Step) that this 
was an Invention purely to allure the Men to them, and to 
draw off their Affection from thoſe of their own Sex, to 
Ti which that Nation is entirely addicted; it may be faid 
that they loſe more than they get by it, and that an Ap- 
petite is not ſo ſharp to an Object after it has been once glut- 
ted by the Sight of it. Alſo Livia ſaid, That to a virtuous 
| '* 1 Woman, 
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94 MoxTArone's Eſſays. 


Woman, the Sight of a naked Man is no more than that 
of an Image *. The Lacedemonian Women, more Vir. 
gins when Wives, than our Daughters are, daily ſaw the 
young Men of their City ſtripp'd naked at their Exerciſe, 
while they themſelves were not over careful to hide their 
Thighs as they walk'd, thinking themſelves ſufficiently 
cover'd by their Virtue without any Fardingale. But 
they of whom St. Auſtin ſpeaks, have aſcribed to Nakedneſs 
a wonderful Power of Temptation, by making it a Doubt, 
whether Women at the Day of Judgment ſhall riſe again 
in their own Sex, and not rather in ours, that we thay not 
be again tempted in that State of Holineſs. In ſhort, we 
allure and provoke them by all Manner of Means: We 
are inceſſantly heating and ſtirring up their Imagination, 
and yet we find Fault. Let us confeſs the Truth; there 
is ſcarce a Man of us who is not more afraid of the Shame 
accruing to him from the Vices of his Wife, than theſe 
of his own; and who is not more ſolicitous for the Con- 
ſcience of his good Wife (marvellous Charity !) than for 
his own; who had not rather be guilty of Theft and Si. 
crilege, and that his Wife ſhou'd be a Murdereſs and 
Heretic, than that ſhe ſhou'd be as immodeſt as her Hub 


band. An unjuſt Eftimate of Vices this! Both we and 
they are liable to a thouſand Corruptions, more miſchie- 


vous and unnatural than Laſciviouſneſs. But we form 


and poiſe Vices, not according to Nature, but according t 


our Intereſt; by which Means they aſſume ſo many une 
qual Forms. 

The Severity of our Decrees renders the Application d 
the Women to this Vice more violent and vicious than 
conſiſtent with the Nature of it, and involves it in Cotife- 
quences worſe than their Cauſe, They wou'd be glad toy 
to the Courts of Law for Gain, and to the Field of Battle for 


Honour, rather than, in the Midſt of Eaſe and Pleafure, 


to have to do with what is ſo difficult to preſerve. Dom 
they ſee that there is neither Merchant, nor Lawyer, not 
Soldier, who does not quit his Bufinefs for the Purſuit of 


this; and the very Porter and Cobler too, jaded and op- 


preſs'd as they are with Labour and Hunger? ms 


* Aſojo; T.cteioc, p 112. Printed at Paris by Robert Stephens. 
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ca. v. On fone Verſes of Virgil. 95 
u Nunc tu que tenuit dives Achamenes, £ 
Aut pinguis Phrygiæ Mygdonias opes, 

b Permutare velis crine Licinniæ, 

Plenas aut Arabutn domos ? 


55 5 
Dam flagrantia detorquet ad Oſcula 

ly Cervicem, aut facili ſævitid negat, 

Qu poſcente magis gaudeat eripi, 

ls Interdum rapere occupet *. 

Woalat thou, for all that Achemencs had, 

8 Or all the Phrygian Wealth before thee laid, 

e Or Riches that in 4rad's Houſes are, 

7 Exchange one Lock of dear Licinnius* Hair ? 
ü While to the fervent Kiſs her Neck ſhe plies, 

Fe Or with a pretty Anger then denies | 

* What ſhe had rather you wou'd ſnatch by far, 


Than that you ſhou'd deſiſt out of Deſpair, 


I queſtion whether the Exploits of Cæſar 72 in @ 
and Alexander were perform'd with a Reſoluti- be heye. la 
on more inflexible than that of a beautiful 
young Woman, bred up in high Life, batter'd by ſo 
many Examples of ſuch a contrary Kind, and yet preſerv- 
ing herſelf inviolate in the Midft of a thouſand continual 
and powerful Solicitations. There is no Action more difi- 
cult, and yet more vigorous than this Not-doing. I take 
it that *tis more eaſy for a Perſon to wear a Suit of Armour 
all the Days of one's Life than a Maidenhead : And the 
Vow of Virginity is of all others the moſt noble, as being 
the moſt burdenſome. St. Jerom ſays, Diaboli Virtus in 
Lumbis eſt, | | 
We have certainly refign'd the moſt ardu- ,, 
ous, and the moſt 3 of human En- bY 9 
deavours to the Ladies; and let them by all an the 
means have the Honour of it, This ought e , 
to be a ſingular Spur to excite them to hold it = —_— 
out obſtinately. ' Tis a fine Subject for them to brave us, 
and to trample under Foot that vain Preheminence in Va- 
Jour and Virtue, which we pretend to over them. 5 
„ | wil 


Horace, lib. ii, Ode 12. v. 21, &c. 


MonTarcnt's Eſays. Book C 
will find that if they do but keep a Guard upon themſelveM 1: 
they will not only be the more eſteem'd, but the better H 
lov'd for it. A true Gentleman does not abandon his Pu 
ſuit becauſe he has met with a Denial, provided it be an 
nial from Chaſtity, and not from Choice, We may ſwell v 
threaten, and complain, as much as we will; we lye all n 
while; for we love them the better for it. There is v 
Allurement like Modefty, if it be not: with harſh Treat 
ment and four Looks, *Tis Stupidity and Meanneſs toll 1c 
obſtinate againſt Hatred and Contempt ; but againſt avi 
tuous and ſteddy Reſolution, accompany*d with a gratefi 2 
Principle, 'tis the Exerciſe of a noble and generous Sou c 
The Ladies may acknowledge our Services to a certain B 1; 
gree, and give us civilly to underſtand that they do not di a 
dain us; for the Law which enjoins them to abhor us, t 
cauſe we adore them, and hate us becauſe we love them, WM *: 
certainly a cruel one, were it only for the Difficulty of con | 
plying with it. Why will they not hear our Offers and De 
mands as long as they arecircumſcrib'd within the Boum t. 
of Modeſty ? Wherefore ſhou'd we gueſs that they ha it 
a freer Meaning to themſelves ? A certain Queen of ou 
Time faid ingenuouſly, that to refuſe theſe Advances is 
Teftimony of Weakneſs in a Woman, and an Impeact 
ment of her own Readineſs ; and that no Lady cou'd boat 
of her Chaſtity who had not been tempted. The Limit 
of Honour are not fo ſtraiten'd but it may relax itſelf 
little, and may be diſpens'd with in ſome meaſure withol 
a Forfeiture. There lies before its Frontier ſome. Spad 
free, indifferent, and neuter... He that has drove it 
Force into its own Nook and Fort, is a Simpleton if hel 
not ſatisfy d with his Fortune. The Value of the Conqud 
is conſider*d by the Difficulty of it. Wou'd you "kno 
what Impreſſion your Service, and your Merit, have mag 
upon her Heart, meaſure it by her Behaviour, . There a 
ſome Women perhaps who may grant more that do 
grant ſo much. The Obligation of a Benefit is alrogethd 
connected with the Will of the Perſon that grants it, 
other Circumſtances co-incident with the Favour, bei 
dumb, dead, and caſual. It coſts her dearer to grant 30 
that little, than it wou'd her Companion to grant her Al 
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I Ch. v. On ſome Yerſes of Virgil,” 97 
If in any thing Rarity inhances the Value of a Thing, 
it ought-in this. Do not conſider how little it is that is 
given, but how few have it to give. The Value of Mo- 
ney alters according to the Coin, and Stamp of the Place, 
Whatever the Spite and Indiſcretion of ſome Perſons may 
make them ſay as to the Exceſs of their Diſcontentment, 
Virtue and Truth will always regain their Advantage. I 
have known ſome who, after their Reputation had for a 
long Time been blaſted, have regain*d the univerſal Ap- 
probation of Mankind merely by their Conſtancy, without 
any Care or Art; after which every one repented, and re- 
canted what he had believ'd; and from Maids that were a 
little ſuſpected, they have afterwards held the firſt Rank 
among the Ladies of Honour; Somebody ſaid to Plato 
that all the World ſpoke ill of him, Let *em ſay what they 
will, ſaid he, Iwill live ſo as to make them change their Note. 
Beſides the Fear of God, and the Value of a Renown fo 
uncommon, which ought to incite them to take Care of 
themſelves, the Corruption of this Age compels them to 
ic: And if Iwas in their Place, there is nothing that I 
wou'd not do, rather than truſt my Reputation in ſuch dan- 
gerous Hands. I remember formerly that the Pleaſure of 
Telling (a Pleaſure little inferior to that of Doing) was 
only indulg'd to be communicated to one intire faithful 
Friend; whereas now, boaſting of Favours receiv'd, and 
of the ſecret Laberality of the Ladies, has a great Share in 
the common Table-talk, and Converſation at Aſſemblies, 
In truth *tis an Argument of too abject, and too mean a 
Spirit, to ſuffer thoſe tender and obliging Favours to be ſo 
inſolently perſecuted, rummaged, and ranſack'd by Per- 
ſons ſo ungrateful, indiſcreet, and inconſtant. . 
This our immoderate and unwarrantable The Unreaſon- 

Exaſperation againſt this Vice of Inconti- _— of Jea- 
nence, ariſes from the moſt trifling and tem: 
peſtuous Diſeaſe that afflicts the human Mind, which is 
Jealouſy. 


vor. III. H Quis 


98 MonTa1cNe's Efſay. Book Ill 


Quis vetat appoſito lumen de lumine fumi ? 
Dent licet offidue, nil tamen inde perit. 


Tho' one Torch to another Torch 
Daily ſhou'd lend its Light, 

It nought wou'd loſe by r'gther's Gain, 
But as before burn bright. 


That Paſſion, and its Siſter Envy, ſeem to be the moſt fill 
of all the Tribe. As to the latter, I can ſay but little to 
it. *Tisa Paſſion, tho? *tis repreſented ſo ſtrong and pow. 
erful, which, Thanks to it, has no room in my Breaſt 
As to the former, I have ſome Knowledge of it at leaſt by 
Sight. The very Beaſts feel it. Chratis, the Shepherd, 
having fallen in Love with a She-goat, the Male, while 
the Shepherd was aſleep, went, in a Fit of Jealouſy, and 
butted him with its Head till it beat out his Brains . 

The wiſeſt of We have carry'd this Paſſion to as great an 
Men and Nati- Exceſs as ſome of the barbarous Nations, 
= never: The beſt diſciplin'd of them have been taint: 
wwith this Paf. ed with it, and with Reaſon, but not trank: 
fon. ported to Fury by it. 


tis 


Enſe maritali nemo confoſſus adulter 
Purpureo Stygias ſanguine tinxit aquas ||. 


Ne'er did Adulterer, by the Huſband ſlain, 
With purple Blood the $/ygian Waters ſtain, 


Lucullus, Ceſar, Pompey, Anthony, Cato, and other brad 
Men, were Cuckolds, and knew it without making any 
Diſturbance about it; and in thoſe Times there was but ont 
Fool, Lepidus, who broke his Heart upon it 5. of 
The Senſe of the laſt Verſe is in Ovid's Arte Amandi, lib. iii. v. 93.0 \ 


but Montaigne has taken the Words from an Epigram, intitl'd,  Priatu 
in Veterum Pottarum Catalectis, which begins thus, | 


' Obſcure poteram tibi dicere, da mihi quod tu 
Des licet alſidue, nil tamen inde perit. 


1 Zen. lib. xii. c. 42. of his Treatiſe of Animals, | Owid. 5 The 
Father of one of the Triumvirate, who dy'd, ſays Plutarch, having broke ; 
his Heart, not ſo much by the Diſtreſs of his Affairs, as by a Diſcoven * 
he made from a Letter which fell into his Hands, that his Wife had for 
feited her Honour. The Life of Pompey, c. 5. of Amyot's Tranſlation 
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Ab tum te miſerum malique fati, 
Quem altractis pedibus patente ports, 
Percurrent mugileſque raphanique *. 


Wretched will then be thy malignant Fate 
When by the Heels they drag thee from the Gate, 
Thro* Show'rs of rotten Roots and ſtinking Scate. 


And the God of our Poet, when he furpriz- Vakins not we- 
ed one of her Gallants 'with his Wife, ſa- 77 of his 
tisfied - himſelf with only putting them to 5 2 
Shame. 


atque alignis de Diis non n 2 
die eri turpes F. 


One of the Gods, to Merriment diſpos'd, 
Seeing the Lovers in the Net inclos'd, 
Wiſh'd that he had to Shame been 0 expos'cd. 


And yet he takes Fire at the ſoft Careſſes with which ſhe ac- 
coſts him, complaining that ſhe thereby ſhew'd a Jealouſy 
of his Aﬀection, 


Quid cauſas petis ex alto? fiducia cet 
Duo tibi, Diva, mei ? 


Why are, my Goddeſs, all theſe Reaſons tryd ? 
Say why in me no longer you confide? 


Nay, ſhe deſires Armour of him for her Baſtard. 
Arma rogo, genitrix Nato F. | | 
The Mother for her Son does Armour crave, 
Which is freely granted : And Vulcan ſpeaks honourably 


of Eneas. | 
H 2 Arma 


* This was a Puniſhment, more infamous than fatal, inflicted on A. 
dulterers when they were taken in the Fact, Catull. to Aurelius, Carm. 
16. v. 17, &. ＋ Ovid's Met. lib. iv. fab. 5. v. 21, 22. Ving. 
Eneid, lib. viii. v. 395 § Ibid, v. 383. 


10  MonTarcne's Eſſays. Bock II 
Arma acri facienda viro 8. | | t 
Armour muſt for a valiant Man be made. . 

and, in truth, a more than common Humanity. And 1 © 
conſent to leave this Exceſs of Goodneſs to the Gods. | 


Nec divis homines componere equum eft F. 
Nor is it fit to equal Men with Gods. 


As to the Confounding of Children, beſides that th 
graveſt Legiſlators ordain and affect it in their Republic; 
it does not concern the Women, in whom this Paſſion o 


Jealouſy is, I know not how, ſtill more firmly eſtabliſh d 


Sæpe etiam Juno maxima celuolum 
Conjugis in culpa flagravit quotidiand ||. 

And Juno, with fierce Jealouſy inflam'd, 
Her Huſband's daily Slips has often blam'd. 


| When Jealouſy ſeizes theſe 2 
op vr Souls, incapable of making Reſiſtance, 'ti 
ed by Fealoyſy, pity to ſee how cruelly it drags them on, - and 
2 wm eu tyrannizes over them. It inlinuates itſelf in 
4 8 to them under the Colour of Friendſhip, but 
bandon them- after it has once poſſeſs d them, the ſame Cauſe 
Velvet to ths which ſerv'd for a Foundation of good Will, 
— ſerve as a Foùndation of mortal Hatred, 0 
all the Diſtempers of the Mind *tis that which mol 
Things contribute to nouriſh, and feweſt to remedy. The 
Vircue, Health, Merit, the Reputation of the H 
ſtimulate their Spite and Rage. 5 


8 . we = & 


. 


* * JJ. ²˙1˙m:t) . ]˙ .! ,,,, 


Nulle ſunt inimicitie niſi amoris acerbæ d. 
There are no Enmities ſo bitter as thoſe owing to Love 


This Fever defaces and corrupts all that they have of the 
Beautiful and Good in other Reſpects; and there's no Ac- 
| tion 


„ ire. FEneid, lib. viii. v. 441. + Catullus 2d Mantium, Carm. 66. 
v. 144. | Id ibid v. 138, 139. 5 Propurtizs, lib. ii, Eleg. 8. v. ii. 
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tion of a jealous Woman, be ſhe ever ſo chaſte, and ever ſo good 
a Houſewife, that does not ſavour of Sourneſs and Imperti- 
nence. Tis a furious Agitation that throws them back to 
an Extremity quite contrary to its Cauſe. This was but too 
plainly verify'd by one * OZavius at Rome, who, having 
lain with Pontia Poſthumia, found his Love ſo much in- 
creas'd by Fruition that he ſolicited her with all Importunity 
to marry him, which, finding he cou'd not perſuade her to , 
his extreme Love for her — him to Actions of the 
moſt cruel and mortal Hatred, ſo that in Fact he kill'd her. 
In like manner the ordinary Symtoms of this other Diſtem- 
per of Love are inteſtine Hatreds, private Conſpiracies, 
and Combinations. 


notumque, furens quid femina poſſit ||. 
What a Woman 1s capable oF doing in her Fury is not 


unknown. 


And a Rage which preys upon itſelf the more becauſe tis 
forc'd to excuſe itſelf by a Pretence of good Will. ; 
Now the Obligation of Chaſtity is very ex- The 03k 
tenſive. Is it their Will which we wou'd have of Choir 
them to curb ? This is a very pliant and active PIs 
Faculty, and is very prompt to be ſtopp'd. How if 
Dreams ſometimes engage the Women ſo far that they cannot 
deny them ? It is not in the Power of them, nor perhaps 
of Chaſtity itſelf, becauſe *tis a Female, to defend them- 
ſelves from Concupiſcence and Deſire, If we are only in- 
tereſted in their Will, what a Caſe are we in then? Do but 
imagine what a great Throng there wou'd be of Men to 
obtain the Privilege of flying, like a feather'd Arrow, with- 
out Eyes and Tongue, to the Arms of every Woman that 
wou'd accept them. The Scythian Women caus'd the Eyes 
of F all their Slaves and Priſoners of War to be pluck'd 
H 3 ; out 


 *® Tacitus Annals, lib. xiii. c. 44. calls him Ofavius Sagitta, + Id 

ibid, | Virg. Eneid, lib. v. v. 6. 5 Herodotus, I. 4. p. 255. does not 

lay that the Scythian Women had the Eyes of their Slaves pluck'd out 

for the Purpoſe afſign'd by Montaigne, but that the Scythians themſelves 
depriy'd all their Slayes of Sight for the Purpoſe of drawing Milk — 

| | | =; 
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out that they might make uſe of them with the more Freedom bo 
and Secrecy. Gh! the furious Advantage of Opportuſ- che 
ty! Shou'd any one aſk me what was the firſt Thing to be les 
done in Love, I ſhou'd anſwer; that it was to know how v alt 
nick the happy Moment; and the ſame as to the ſecond; 
and the third Things. *Tis the critical Point that does 
every Thing. Opportunity has often fail'd me, and 
ſometimes 4 8 miſcarry'd in the Attempt. May I never 
again have the mortifying Circumſtance to be laugh'd at. 
There is in this Age more. Neceflity for Temerity, for 
which our Youth plead their Heat of Blood as an Excuſe. 
But, were the Women to examine the Matter more ſtridtl, 
they wou'd find that it rather proceeded from Contempt. 
I had a ſuperſtitious Fear of giving Offence, and have a 
hearty Reſpect where I love, Beſides, he who in this Traf- 
fic takes away the Reverence of it, defaces its Luſtre; | 
wou'd in this Aﬀair have a Man be a little childiſh, timor- 
ous, and ſervile. If not altogether in this, I have in other 
Things ſome Airs of that fooliſh Baſhfulneſs which Nl 
tarch ſpeaks of, and the Courſe of my Life has been d. 
vers Ways hurt and blemiſh'd by it; a Quality very ill ſuit- 
ing my univerſal Form. What is there alſo amongſt u 
but Sedition and Diſcord ? I can as ill brook to take a Re. 
fuſal as I can to give one: And it ſo much troubles meto 
be troubleſome to another Perſon, that in Caſes where Tam 
forc'd to try the good Will of any one in a Matter that ; 
doubtful, and will be chargeable to him, I do it faintly, 
and againſt the Grain. Bl if it be to ſerve myſelf (tho 
Homer Odyſſy, lib. xvii. v. 347. fays very true, that Mah 
ts 2 fooliſh Virtue in an tndigent Perſon) I commonly ſubſh- 
tute a third Perſon to bluſh in my ſtead, and have the like 
Difficulty to deny thoſe who employ me; ſo that it has 
ſometimes befallen me to have had a Mind to deny when the 
Thing was not in my Power. Tis Folly therefore to at- 
tempt to curb in Women a Deſire that is ſo vehement in 
them, and ſo natural: And, when I hear ſome of them 


boaſt 


their Mares, which was their Food. But it does not appear very plain 
that there was a Neceſſity of blinding thoſe poor Slaves for this Work; 
and therefore the Reaſon which Mowargne & for it is muck more 
eaſy to comprehend. 
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boaſt of having a Will ſo innocent and cool, I laugh at 
them. They retire too far back. If ſhe be an old tooth- 
leis decrepid Trot, or a young dry Scrag, tho” they are not 
altogether to be believ d, they may ſay it atleaſt with more 
Probability. But they, who are yet capable of Love, and 
ill pant with Deſire, ſpoil their own Market; foraſmuch 
as indiſcreet Excuſes tend to accuſe them; like a Gentle- 
man in my Neighbourhood, ſuſpected of Impotency, 


Languidior temerda cui pendens ſicula bets 
Nunquam fe mediam ſuſtulit ad tunicem *, 


who, three or four Days after he was marry'd, in order 
to juſtify himſelf, ſwore Point-blank that he had rode 
twenty Stages the Night before; which Oath was after- 
wards made uſe of to convince him of mere Ignorance, and 
to diſſolve the Marriage. Beſides, tis ſaying nothing to 
the Purpoſe ; for there is no Continency nor Virwo where 
there is no contrary Effort. Tis true it muſt be ſaid, but 
I am not ready to comply. The Saints themſelves talk in 
this Manner; I mean thoſe who boaſt in good earneſt of 
their Coldneſs and Inſenſibility, and who put on a ſerious 
Countenance in order to be beliey'd ; for when *tis ſpoken 
with an affected Look, where the Eyes give the Lye to the 
Tongue, and when they uſe the Cant of their Profeſſion, 
which always goes againſt the Hair, I like it well. I adore 
Freedom and Simplicity, but there is no Remedy; if it be 
not — pr ſimple and childiſh, *tis filly and unbecom- 
ing the Ladies in this Commerce, and immediately verges 
to Impudence. Their Diſguiſes and their Figures only ſerve 
to cozen Fools: Lying is there in its Seat of Honour. 
'Tis a Bye- way that leads us to the Truth by a Back- door. 
If we cannot curb their Imaginations, what is it we wou 
have them do? Do, indeed? There are Ways enough by 
which Chaſtity may be violated without any foreign Com- 
munication. 


Catall. Carm. 65. v. 21, 22. of Mattaire's Edit. 
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| ſpecial Obligation 10 them, and a Recommendation of 


„ Martial, lib. vii. Ep. 61. v. 6. + Id. lib\vi. Ep. 7. $ Theſe 


in his remarkable Paſſages of ancient Kings. 


104 MoxT A16nz's Eſſays. 
Mud ſpe facit quod fine teſte fecit“. 
He often does himſelf apply 


Book III. 


To that he does when none is by, | J 
And they whom we leaſt ſuſpe& are perhaps the moſt to J 


be feared. Their Crimes that make the laſt Noiſe are the 
worſt, or as we ſay, The ſtill Sow eats the moſt Malt. 


Offendor mecha ſimplicione mints . 


A profeſs'd Strumpet gives me leſs Offence. 


There are Means capable of violating their Chaſtity 
without Immodeſty, and, which is more without their 
Knowledge $. Obſtetrix Virginis cujuſdam integritatem m. 
nu velut explorans, five malevolentià, ſive inſcitia, ſve caſu, 
dum inſpicit, perdidit. Some have loſt their Maiden-head 
by a too curious ſearch for it, and others by dallying 
with it have deſtroy'd it, We cannot exactly circum- 
ſcribe the Actions which we forbid them. There is 4 
general and uncer- 
tain Terms. The very Idea which we form for theilt 
Chaſtity is ridiculous ; for among the extraordinary E 
amples of it, which I have met with, are Fatua the Wife of 
Faunus, who after her Marriage, never ſuffered herſelf to 
be ſeen by any Man whatſoever; and the Wife of ' Hiero, 
who never knew that her Huſband had a ſtinking Breath, 
becauſe ſhe imagin'd that it was a Quality common to all 
Men ||. They mult be infefffible and inviſible or we can- 
not be eaſy 7 h | i + 
Chai dient But we confeſs that the beſt Way to form 
onthe Innocence a Judgment of this Duty is by an Inſpection 
of the Mill. into the Will. There have been Huſbands 
who have ſuffered this Accident, not only without re- 
proaching, or taking Offence at their Wives, but with 


their 


Words are a Confirmation of what Mo#targne has been ſaying, and 
tho' they are to be met with in St. Auſlin's Treatiſe, de Civitate Dei. 
lib. i c. 18. they are too groſs to be put into plain Engihs. | Plutardh 


4 
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their Virtue. There was a Woman that priz d her Honour 
above her Life, who proſtituted it to the furious Luſt of 
a mortal Enemy to ſave her Huſband's Life; and thereby 
did that for him, which ſhe wou'd by no Means have done 
for herſelf. This is not a Place to produce ſuch Inſtances; 
they are too ſublime and too rich to be ſet to View by any 
Light that I can*throw upon them. Let us reſerve them 
for a nobler Place. But as to Inſtances of a more com- 
mon Luſtre, are there not Women every Day among us, 
who let themſelves out to Hire only for the Benefit: of 
their Huſbands, and by their expreſs Order and Broker- 
age? Thus heretofore Phaulius of Argos, to ne of- 
gratify his Ambition, offer'd his Wife to King ted 2. 
Philip, juſt as Galba did out of Civility ; who Ha/cands for 
having invited Mecænas to Supper, and finding 3 
that his Wife and he made love Signs by their mutual og- 
ling, fell back on his Couch, like a Man greatly oppreſs d 
with Sleepineſs, to give Opportunity to their Amoursꝰ: And 
this he own'd too with a very good Grace; for at the ſame 
Time, a Servant preſuming to meddle with the Plates, &c. | 
that were upon the Table, he ſaid to him very frankly; | 
How now you Raſcal ? Dont you perceive that I only fep | 
to oblige Mecenas ? There are ſome licentious Men, wh | 
Wills may be more reformed than thoſe of others that | 
behave to outward Appearance with more Regularity. As i 
we ſee ſome who complain of having made a Vow of ©" BB 
Chaſtity before they came to Years of Diſcretion; 1 
have alſo known others complain truly of having as early | 
devoted themſelves to Debauchery. The Vice of Parents, | 
or the Force of Neceſſity, which is a. rude Counſellor, 
may be the Cauſe of it. In the Eaſt-Indies,” tho? Chaſtity 
be of ſingular Recommendation there, yet Cuſtom per- 
mitted a marry'd Woman to proſtitute herſelf to any one i 
that would preſent her with an Elephant; and proud ſhe Bl 
was moreover, that ſhe had ſuch a Value ſet on her. P KB 
don the Philoſopher, after the Conqueſt of Elis his native 
Country, made it his Trade to proſtitute the Beauty of his 
Youth, as long as it laſted, for Money to ſubſiſt him. Ang 
Solon, they ſay, was the firſt Man in Greece, who by his 
Laws gave Liberty to the Women, at the Mi of 
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* Plutarch in his Treatiſe of Love. p. 16 
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| | C 
their Modeſty, to provide for the Neceſſaries of Life, a be 
Cuſtom, which Herodotus ſays, was receiv'd in many Go- Wl 
vernments before his Time. And beſides, what is any Wl V 
one the better for ſuch a painful Solicitude ? For be the 2. 
Paſſion of Jealouſy ever ſo juſt, we ought to conſider d 
whether it will turn out to our Advantage. Does any WM 
Man think, that with all his Induſtry, he van put an effec. v 
tual Bar upon the Women ? | 0 


Pone ſeram, cohibe ; ſed quis cuſtodiet ipſos | 
Cuſtodes ? Cauta eft, et ab illis incipit uxor *, 


Lock up your Wife, or elſe, as ſome adviſe, 


Set a ſtrict Watch ; but who ſhall watch the Spies ? 
Them firſt ſhe bribes and all your Art defics. 


What Conveniency can they be at a Loſs for in ſo knows 
ing an Age as the preſent ? ; ; 
Gun in is Curioſity is vicious every where, but here 
Article of Mo. tis alſo pernicious , tis a Folly to be inqui- 
men's Chaſtity ſitive into a Diſcaſe for which there is no Mg; 
hernicioas. dicine that does not inflame and make it worſe; 
a Diſeaſe which is made more ſhameful and more public 
by the Means of Jealouſy; and the Revenge of which 
wounds our Iſſue more than it heals us. You wither 
and die in the Search of ſo obſcure a Proof. How miſer- 
able have ſome of my Time been made by having attain d 
to the Knowledge of it ! If the Informer does not apply a 
Remedy and Relief at the ſame Time with the Diſcovery, 
"tis an injurious Information, and he is more deſerving of 2 
Stab than a downright Lyar. We laugh as much at 
him who takes Pains to prevent his being a Cuckold, as 
at him whois really ſuch, and knows it not. The Stamp 
of Cuckoldom is fo. indelible, that he who once has it, 
always carries it to his Grave. The Puniſhment is more 
expreſſive of it than the Crime. *Tis to a very fine Purpole, 
to open the Curtain and to lift up the Quilt to diſcover 
our private Misfortunes, and to trumpet them on tragic 
Scaffolds, and ſuch Misfortunes too, as only ſting us by 

| 4 SY being 


Ju. Sat. vi. v. 345. 


& 
* 
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being reported: For a Wife is thought to be gbod, or 
Marriage happy, not as they are really fo, but becauſe the 
World is filent about them. A Man muſt be diſtreet to 
avoid this tormenting and unprofitable Knowledge : And 
the Romans * when they return'd from any Journey, us'd 
to ſend Notice betore-hand of their coming, that their 
Wives might nof be ſurpriz'd. To this Purpoſe it is, that 
a certain Nation introduc'd a Cuſtom, that the Prieſt ſhowd 
on the Day of any Marriage, unlock the Bride's Cabinet, 
to free the Huſband from the Doubt and Curioſity of ex- 


amining by his firſt Tryal, whether ſhe comes a Virgin to 


his Bed, or has been violated before. 
But the World will be talking. I * a 7 
hundred honeſt Gentlemen that are not 5 ray 


very much diſgrac'd by being Cuckolds. A 7eem'd for being 


gallant Man is pity'd, for it, but not diſ- 2% o d A 
eſteem' d. Order the Matter fo that your 70 
Virtue may ſmother your Misfortune, that good Men may 
curſe the Occaſion of it, and that ke who wrongs you may 
tremble but to think of it. And in ſhort, who 


being talk'd of at the tame Rate, from the Leaſt even to 


the Greateſt ? 


+ Tot qui legianibus imperitgvit, 
Et melior quam tu mullis fuit, improbè, rebus 5. 


To whom fo many Legions did bow, 
And who (poor Wretch) was better far than thou. 


You ſee how many honeſt Men are reproach'd with this in 
your Preſence, and you may be ſure that you are not 
{par'd behind your Back. Nay, the very Ladies will be 


laughing too, and what are they more apt to banter 
in this virtuous Age of ours, than a peaceable and moſt 


Happy 


* Plutarch in his Treatiſe of 8 n the Fog Abairs 
ch. ix. + The 104 iſt Verſe, of which Montaigne quotes the Senſe ra- 
ther than the Words, is here inſerted before ihe v. 825995 $ Lucret. 
lib. iti, v. 1039, 1041. 
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Cattoldlm h happy marry'd Couple? There's not a 
Ewil;whicheone Man among you, who has not made ſome- 

i ob dio la body a Cuckold; for Nature deals altogether 
 foeret in Retaliacion and Variety. The freque 
of this Accident muſt have leſſened the bitterneſs of it long 
ago, and it is now paſt into Cuſtom, 

Miſerable Suffering this ! which is alſo aggravated, * 
cauſe improper to be made known. 


Fors etiam noſtris invidet queſtibus aures *, 


And Fortune ſpitefully denies 
To lend an Ear unto our Cries. 


For to what Friend dare you truſt your Complaints? Who, 
if he does not laugh at them, will not make uſe of the 
Occaſion as an Introduction and Inſtruction to come in for 
a Share of the Quarry. Wiſe Folks keep the Bitters 'as 
well as the Sweets of Matrimony ſecret : And among the 
other teazing Articles that are to be met with in this State, 
to a talkative Man as I am, this is the chief, that Cuſtom 
'renders it indecent and injurious to communicate to ane- 
ther all that one knows and feels of it. 
The alu of To give — Women themſelves any Ad- 
« Wife is very vice to iſ ſt them againſt Jealouſy — 
fatal to her be Time loſt ; their very Being is ſuch a Com- 
* pound of Suſpicion, Vanity, and Curioſity, 
that there's no Hopes of curing them by lawful Means. 
They often recover themſelves out of this Infirmity by.a 
Form of Health, much more to be dreaded than the Ma- 
lady itſelf. For as there are Enchantments which cannot 
remove the Evil but by throwing it upon another, they 
are glad to transfer this Fever to their Huſbands when they 
axe rid of it themſelves, | Nevertheleſs, to ſay the Truth, 
1 don't know whether a Man can ſuffer a worſe Thing 
Mom them than Jealouſy ; *tis the moſt dangerous of their 
Qualities, as the Head is of all the Parts of their Bodies, 
Pittacus ſaid , That every one had. his Vexation; that his 
was the bad Head of his Wife; but for which be ſhould 
think bimſelf perfetily happy. This ſure was a very fad In- 
conve- 


* Catullus de Nuptiis Pelei. Carm. 62. v. 170. 7 Plutarch of the 
Peace of the Mind. ch. xi. 
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convenience, with which a Perſon ſo wiſe, juſt and valiant, 
found the whole Courſe of his Life poyſon'd ! What then 
muſt we little Men do? The Senate of Marſeilles might 
well grant the Requeſt of him who deſir'd Leave to kill 
himſelf, in order to be delivered from the Clamour of his 
Wife. For this is a Miſchief never remov'd but by car- 
rying away the Piece, and which there's no compoundi 
for but by Flight or Patience; both of which are — 
Terms. I take it, that he was not a Novice, who faid, - 
That happy was the Marriage where the Wife was blind, 
and the 2 by" k 6 
Let us alſo conſider, whether the t | 
and violent Severity of the Obligation —_ na 
upon them, does not produce two Effects con- 00 great a Re- 
trary to our End, viz. Whether it does 2 laid tn 
not render the Gallants more eager to attack, — | 
and the Women more forward to ſurrender. ., . 
For as to the Firſt, by raiſing the Value of the Place, we 
rife the Value and Deſire of the Conqueſt. Who woy'd not 
think that Venus herſelf cunningly enhanc'd the Price of 
her Merchandize, by making the Laws her Bawds, know- 
ing how inſipid that Pleaſure wou'd be which was not 
heighten'd by Fancy and its Dearneſs ? In ſhort, *tis all 
Swine's Fleſh, only vary'd, as the Hoſt of Flaminius ſaid, 
by different Sawce. Cupid is a ſly Deity, who makes it 
his Sport to contend with Devotion and Juſtice. *Tis his 
Pride that his Power gives a Shock to every other Power, 
and that all other Rules yield to his, 


Materiam culpæ proſequiturque ſue *. 

And ſeeks freſh Fewel for his Fire. | 
And as to the ſecond Point, ſhou'd not we be leſs Cuckolds 
if we leſs fear'd to be fo conſidering the Temper of 


Women whoſe Deſires are prompted and excited by Prohi- 
bition ? : 


' | | Ubi 


Ovid Triſt, lib. iv. EL 1. v. 34. © 
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i velis nolunt, uli nolis volunt ultro *, * 
Conceſſa pudet ire via . 


You wou'd, they won't, when you wou'dnot, they wou'd, 
Conſent docs freeze, Denial fires their Blood. 


E. 


What better Conſtruction can we put on the Behaviour of 
Meſſaling ? She at firſt cuckolded her Huſband in private, 
as is the common Practice; but managing her Affairs with 
too much Eaſe, by reaſon of her Huſband's Stupidity, 
ſhe on a ſudden ſcorn'd Privacy, ſcrupled not to carry on 
her Amours in public, own'd her humble Servants, and 
entertain'd and favour'd them in the Sight of all the World, 
She aim'd to make her Huſband ſenſible of it. But nothing 
of all this being able to rouſe the Animal, and rendering 
her Pleaſures languid and flat, by that ſtupid Facility 
with which ſhe ſeem'd to authorize and make them lawful, 
what does ſhe, but, being the Wife of a healthy Empe- 
ror 4, living at Rome, the Theatre of the World, in the 
Face of the Sun, and with public Feafting and Ceremony 
ſhe marry'd one Day, as her Huſband was out of Town, 
to Silius, whom ſhe had enjoy'd long before? Does it not 
ſeem as if ſhe was going to become chaſte thro* her Hu- 
band's Indifferency for her? Or that ſhe deſir'd another 
Huſband, who might ſharpen her Appetite by his Jealouſy, 
and by oppoſing it ſtir it up ? But the firſt Difficulty the 
met with was alſo the laſt. This Beaſt rous'd on a ſudden, 
Theſe ſleepy, fluggiſh 8 are often the moſt danget- 
ous. I have known, by Experience, that this extreme 
Patience, when it comes to be worn out, produces the molt 
| ſevere Revenge; for, by taking Fire all on a ſudden, Ang: 
er and Fury combin'd in one, exert all their Efforts at the 
firſt Diſcharge ; e ON 


— :rarumque omnis effundit habenas $. 


he put her to Death, and with her a great Number of her 
Correſpondents ; even one ¶ who cou'd not help it, and 
whom ſhe had forc'd to her Bed with Scourges. wi 
I at 


* Ter. Eunuch, AR 4. Sect. 7. v. 43. 1 Lucan. lib. ii. v. 446. T Tal. 
Annal lib. xi. c. 26, 27, &c. irg. Aneid. lib. 12. v. 499. J Mrefie, 
the Comedian, and Traulus Meontarus, Ia cit. Ar nal. lib. xi. c. 36, 


Ch. v. On fame Verſes of Virgil. 111 


What Virgil ſaid of Venus and Vulcan was mort ſuitably 
expreſs'd by Lucretius, of a ſtoln Enjoyment betwixt her 
and Mars. | | Hh | 


—— bell; fera mænera Mavors, 
Armipotens regit, in gremium qui [epe tuum fe 
Rejicit, æterno devintius volnere amoris : _ 
Atque ita ſuſpiciens tereti cervice repoſta 

Paſcit amore avidos inhians in te, dea, viſus 
Eque tuo pendet reſupini ſpiritus ore: | 
Hunc tu, Diva, tuo recubantem corpore ſancto 
Cramnſuſa ſuper, ſuaveis ex ore loquelæ 
Funde. | 


— for furious Mars, 

The only Governor and God of Wars, 

With thee, enamoured doth oft reſort | 
To taſte the Pleaſures of the Paphian Court; 
Where, on thy Boſom, he ſupinely lies, 
Panting, and drinking Love, at both his Eyes; 
Sucking thy balmy Breath with eager Kiſs, 


And ruſhing to enjoy yet greater Bliſs ; 

Then, while thy tender Limbs about him move, 
Involv'd and fetter'd in the Claſps of Love, | 
Thy Charms in that tranſporting Moment try. 

And ſofteſt Language to his Heart apply. 


When I conſider theſe Words , Rejicit, paſ- 4 liveh De- 

cit, inhians, penuet, and that Word errcumfuſa, 

from whence infuſus is nobly deriv'd, I 

have a Contempt for thoſe little Witticiſms 

and verbal Alluſions which have ſtarted up #hanthatwhich | 

ſince. A 722 * 
Thoſe good Poets ſtood in need of no ſmart Venn fh. 

ſubtle Turn of Phraſe. Their Language is Venus. 

copious, and full of a natural and conſtant , cn. 

Spirit. *Tis altogether Epigrammatical; with utes trus Ele- 

a Sting not only in the Tail, but in the Head, 2 

IF WI a tomach, 


Lucret. Iib. i. v. 33, Kc. + All theſe Words ſo natural and expreſ- 
five ; ſome of them in the Paſſage out of Virgil, mention d in one of the 
— Pages of this Chapter, and the relt iu the Quotation here in- 
21 . 


a, — Gets 
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Stomach, and Feet. There is nothing forc'd in it, nd 


to the Frame of the Mind. Our People call Languag 
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of Words and Figures to repreſent his Thoughts, and he 


Book III 


thing drawling, and it ever keeps the ſame Pace, with 
out Variation. Contextus totus virilis eſt, non ſunt circa fl. 
culos occupati *, i. e. The whole Texture of it is manly, 
without the Ornament of Flowers. Tis not an Eloquene 
that is delicate, and inoffenſive only: *Tis nervous and ſo- 
lid; and does not pleaſe only, but actually engroſſes and 
captivates, and the fineſt Underſtandings are the mol 
charm'd with it. When I ſee thoſe ſublime Forms of Ex. 
preſſion ſo lively, ſo profound, I do not ſay *tis well utter. 
ed, but well conceiv*'d. *Tis the Sprightlineſs of the Im: 
gination that gives Pomp and Sublimity to the Language 
Peftus eſt quod diſertum facit r, 1. e. Eloquence is owing 


=> 


Judgment, and fine Words, full Conceptions. This Paint- 
ing is not ſo much owing to the Dexterity of Hand, as 1 
the lively Impreſſion of the Object on the Mind. Gallus, 
Language is ſimple, becauſe his Conception is ſimple. He 
race is not content with a ſuperficial Expreſſion ; that wou 
betray him; he ſees into Things farther and more clearly, 
His Wit breaks into, and rummages the whole Magazine 


ol — — — FA FO 


w - 


muſt have Terms to expreſs himſelf, which are more than 
ordinary, becauſe ſuch is his Conception. Plutarch lays 
that he knew the Latin Tongue by Things || : So here, the 
Senſe illuminates and produces the Words, which are no 
longer Words of Air, but of Fleſh and Bone. They fig: 
nify more than they expreſs. The Novices in a Languag: 
have alſo ſome Idea of this. For in Lady I ſaid whatever 
I had a Mind to in common Diſcourſe ; but in ſerious Sub- 
jects I did not dare to truſt to an Idiom, which I cou'd no 
turn and wind out of its common Path. I was for intz0-Wll | 
ducing ſomething of my own. | 1 


* Seneca, Epiſt. 33. + Printilian, lib. x. || In the Life of Deng. 
henes, c. 1. I began to take Latin Authors in Hand, /ays he, —_—_ 
being far advanc'd in the Decline of Life, when an odd Thing 
happen'd to me, which is nevertheleſs true, viz. That I did not ſo much 
learn-or underſtand Things by the Words, as | came to underſtand the 
Words, in ſome Degree, by the Uſe and Knowledge I had of tt 
Things thereby fignity'd. FOR 


btn. ods — £© — 


Ch. V. On ſome Verſes of Virgil. LA 
The Wits ſet off a Language by their Way , inrich 
of handling and managing it; not ſo much Language, and. 
innovating it, as by putting it to more vigor- #%* i, fre 
ous and various Services, and ſtraining and“ 
bending it to them. They don't introduce new Terms in- 
to it, but they inrich thoſe they have already, give them 
more Weight, Spirit, and Energy ; and add new Turns, 
which are however authoriz'd by the wiſe and ingenious 
Application which they are not at a Loſs to make of 


them. This is the End which all ſhou'd have in view, 
a who are ambitious of the Honour of writing well; and as 
for thoſe who have not Genius to attain to it, they ought 
tio think of ſomething elſe. And indeed how few have a 
os Sufficiency of this Talent, is evident from the many French 


Scriblers of this Age. They are too bold-and haughty to 
follow the common Road ; but the want of Invention and 
Diſcretion ruins them. There is nothing to be ſeen in 
their Writings, but a wretched Aﬀectation of a ſtrange 
Novelty of Stile, with cold and abſurd Diſguiſes, which, 
inſtead of elevating the Subject, depreſs it. Provided they 
can but trick up themſelves with new-fangled Terms, they 
care not what they avail ; and, for the Sake of bringin 


in a new Word, tho” it be by Head and Shoulders, they 
ñtleave out the common one, tho' often more nervous and 
ney {1gnificant. 


I find Stuff enough in our Language, but Montaigne“ 
there is ſome Fault in the modelling of it; for Opinion of the 
there is nothing that might not be made out French Langu- 
of our Terms of Hunting and War, which is“ 

a fruitful Soil to borrow from : And the Forms of Speech, 
like Herbs, improve and grow ſtronger by being tranſ- 
planted. I think the Language copious enough, but not 
ſufficiently pliable and vigorous. It commonly flags un- 
der a powerful Conception. If you are upon the Sublime, 
you often perceive it languiſhes and droops under you, and 
that then Latin ſteps into its Relief, as Greek does to other 
Languages. We do not eaſily diſcern the Energy of ſome 
of thoſe Words which I have ſelected, becauſe the common 
uſe of them has, in ſome meaſure, impair'd their Beauty, 
and render'd it vulgar; as is the Cale in our common 


Vol. III. 1 Talk, 
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Talk, wherein there are excellent Phraſes and Metaphor, 8 x 
the Beauty of which is faded by their being antiquated, 
and their Luſtre ſfully'd by too common handling. Burl 
this abates nothing of the Reliſh to Men of Underſtanding, Neid. 
neither does it derogate from the Glory of thoſe anciem Mr 
Authors who, tis likely, firſt brought thoſe Words into 


n 
that Luſtre. | | 0 
The Sciencetare The Sciences treat of Things with too ;; 

treated of with much Refinement, and in an artificial mannes pt 
too much Art. very different from that which is common am 
natural. My Page makes Love, and underſtands it; bu no 
read to him Leo, the Hebrew, and Ficinus, where they treat * 


of the Lover, his Thoughts and his Actions, and te 
knows nothing at all of the Matter. I diſcover in Ariſtull 


moſt of my common Impulſes, which are there cover'd and 


may they ſpeed ; but, were I of the Profeſſion, I wowd 


naturalize Art as much as artiſie Nature. Let us leave Ben 


and Equicola where we found them. 


Why Mon- When I write I care not for the Company 


Y 

\ 

cloath'd in another Robe for the Uſe of the Schools. Well 5 
( 

£ 

] 

raigne choſe te andthe Remembranceof Books, leſt they ſnou i By 


have no Bat break into my Plan: And to ſay the Truth, ; 
4 = oh good Authors too much debaſe and diſcourage Wc 
Tie Of 


me. I am very much of the Mind of that He 
Painter who, having made a wretched Figure Wi; 
of ſome Cocks, charg'd his Boys not to ſuffer any natural 
Cock to come into his Shop; and, in order to give myſei Wt 
A little Luftre, had need rather of the Invention of the Mu- i 
fician Autimonydes, who, when he was to perform a Piece of ic: 
Muſic, took care that the Auditory ſhou'd either before, ot . 
after him be entertain'd with ſome other ſorry. Songſters. 
But I can hardly be without a Plutarch; he is ſo univerſal 
and copious, that upon all Occaſions, and whatever extrava- 
nt Subject you pitch upon, he is officious to ſupply your 
eceſſity, and ſtretches out a liberal Hand to you with'at 
inexhauſtible Store of Riches and Embelliſhments, I 
vexes me that he is ſo liable to be plunder'd by thoſe whe 
are converſant with him. I can no ſooner make an Acquain- 
_ with him but I purloia either a Leg or a Wing from 


For 


a writing, 


h. V. On fome Verſes of Virgil. 115 
For this Deſign of mine I find it alſo very jp, ze 4,6 t 
rroper to write at home, in a wild Country, arif at home, 
where nobody aſſiſts or relieves me, where I here be bad 
eldom ſee a Man that underſtands the Latin ***/9ve/þbim. 
ff his Pater-noſter, or as little, if fo much of the French. 
might have perform'd better elſewhere, but then the 
ork wou'd not have been ſo much my own; its chief 
Aim and Perfection being to be exactly mine. I ſhou'd be 
pt enough to correct ſome accidental Errors, of which I 
im full, as I write on inadvertently; but as for my com- 
on and conſtant Imperfections it wou'd be a Kind of 
reaſon to expunge them. When any one tells me, or I 
ay to myſelf, Thou art too full of Figures; that's a 
Word of the Gaſcon Growth; that's a dangerous Phraſe 
(I don't reject any that are us'd in the common Streets of 
France; tis mere Jeſt to think of oppoſing Cuſtom with 
Grammar) that's an ignorant Diſcourſe ; a paradoxical _ 
Sentence; that there is too filly; you often make your- 
ſelf merry ; it will be thought you ſay a Thing in good 
Earneſt, which you only ſpeak in Jeſt.” Very true, fay 
I but I correct the Errors of Inadvertency, not thoſe of 
uſtom. Do I not talk at the ſame Rate throughout? Do 
not I repreſent myſelf to the Life? *Tis enough I have 
done what I defign'd. Every body difcovers me in my 
Book, and my Book in me. | 3 
Now I have an apiſh imitating Quality. Montaigne 
When Tus'd to ſet about writing Verſes (tho "7 apt to 
I never made any but Latin) they plainly diſ- 4. 
cover'd'the Poet I had read laft ; and ſome of my firſt Ef- 
ſays have a Taſte that is a little exotic. At Paris I ſpeak 
a Language ſomewhat different from what I do at Mon- 
taigne. Whatever I look upon with Attention eaſily leaves 
ſome Impreſſion of it upon me. Whatever I examine I 
make my own, whether a filly Countenance, a diſagree- 
able Grimace, a ridiculous Way of Speaking; and Vices 
moſt of all, foraſmuch as they ſeize and ſtick to me, and 
will not leave their Hold without ſhaking off. I ſwear oft- 
ner by. Imitarion than Humour. A cruel Imitation like 
that of the Apes, ſo terrible in Stature and Strength, which 
K. Aerander met with in a certain Country of the EY 
I 2 WRIC 
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which it wou'd have been difficult for him to have maſter 
any other Way. But they afforded him the Means, by th 
their Inclination to counterfeit whatever they ſaw done 
For thereby the Purſuers learnt to put on Shoes in tha: 
Sight, and to tye them faſt with many Knots, to muffſe y 
their Heads in Caps altogether compos'd of running Nook 
and to make as if they anointed their Eyes with Gley 
Thus did thoſe poor Animals empley their mimickin 
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=; Humour indiſcreetly to their own Detriment. They gle 
1 up their own Eyes, hamſtring'd, and bound themſehy te. 
1 C0 


The other Faculty of mimicking the Words and Geſtu 
of another, purpoſely to raiſe Mirth and Admiration, 
no more in my Power than in that of a Stock. When 
{wear in my own manner, tis only by God, which of 
Oaths is the moſt ſtrict, + They ſay that Socrates ſworel 
his Dog; Zeno by that ſame Interjection which is at thi 
Time in uſe among the ta/tens, viz. Cappari; and Pyth 
goras || by Water and Air. I am ſo apt, without think 
ing of it, to receive theſe ſuperficial Impreſſions, that if 
had in my Mouth Sire or Higbneſs three Days together, | 
repeat them a Week after, inſtead of Excellency and Loni 
ſhip; and what I ſay one Day in Sport and in Jeſt, I thi 
repeat next Day ſeriouſly. Therefore in Writing I at 
fonder of trite Arguments, leſt I ſhou'd handle them 4 
another's Expence. Every Subject is equally fertile to 

A Fly will ſerve me for a Subject; and *tis well if What 
have now in Hand may not have been undertaken at tit 
Command of as rambling*a Will. Let me begin with thi 
which I like beſt ; for the Subjects are all link'd to one a 
other, = 
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* E/ian de Animal. lib. xvii. c. 25. and Strabo, lib. xv. p. 1055 
T Quvve 5 (0471) x) vorTaey xdlarp Ten eine + Kuve, | Diner 
Laert. lib. vii. f 32. Capparis is the Name of a Shrub bearing Capen 
Others ſwore by a Cabbage, as is the Cuſtom in France, even at tl 
Day; witneſs the Word Fertuchou, a kind of Oath, which ſignifies Vf 
the Virtue of Cabbage; an Expreflion which many People make uf 
of every now and then. || Diogenes Laert. in the Life of Pythagerai 
lib. viii, dect. 6, | : 
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h. v. On ſome Verſes of Vitgll. 117 


But I am vex'd that my deepeſt, and moſt ½ 
ridiculous Reveries, yet ſuch as pleaſe me 2 
veſt, are produc'd on a ſudden, and when I pre fande 
ook for em the leaſt; and that they as ſud- 7#oughts ns 
enly vaniſh, for want of ſomething at that an 
Inſtant to apply them to; be it on Horſeback, at Table, 
or in Bed; tho' I am moſt given to think when I am 
riding. | | . 
My Speech is a little nicely jealous of At- Pit lite to 
tention and Silence if I am-engag'd in a Diſ- be interrapred 
courſe. Whoever then interrupts me puts me 4e wasþeak- 
to a Stand. In a Journey the very Neceſſaries 
wanting on the Road break off Diſcourſe; beſides that IT 
often travel without the Company fit for ſuch regular Con- 
verſation; by which Means I have all the Leiſure I wou'd 
deſire to entertain myſelf. It falls out to me as it does with 
my Dreams. Whilſt I am dreaming I recommend them 
to my Memory (for I am apt to dream that I dream) bur 
next Day I may well enough call to mind what Complexi- 
on they were of, whether gay or ſad, or wild; but what 
they were as to the reſt, the more I ſtrive to recollect it, 
the deeper I plunge it in Oblivion. So of Thoughts that 
come accidentally into my Head, I have no more than a 
vain Image remaining in my Memory ; only enough to 
teaze and yex me in a fruitleſs Search after. them. 

Now therefore, laying Books aſide, and to jpy,, Lane it; 
ſpeak more to the Purpoſe and the Truth, I 5e jr renders 
find, after all, that Love is nothing but the « Mar ridiewl- 
Thirſt of the Enjoyment of it in a deſired * 


Subject, and that Venus is nothing more t 


than the Pleaſure of diſcharging the Veſſels; like the Plea- 
ſure that Nature gives us in the Diſcharge of the other 
Parts, which becomes vicious by being either immo- 
derate or indiſcreet. According to Socrates Love is the 
Appetite of Generation by the Intervention of Beauty. 
And, having often confider'd the ridiculous Titillation 
of this Pleafure, the abſurd, hairbrain'd, and ſenſeleſs 
Motions with which it agitates Zeno and Craſppus, the in- 
diſcreet Rage, the Countenance inflam'd- with Fury and 


Cruelty, in the. ſweeteſt Act of Love; and then that ſouy, 
| 1 3 . graves 
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grave, and ecſtatic one in an Action ſo wanton; that ou gn 
Delights and our Excrements are rag ay, ſhuffled ti pe 
gether, and that the higheſt Pleaſure is, like Pain, attend he 
ed with Fainting and Complaining. I think it true u pr. 
Plato ſays, that Man was made by the Gods for the Se 
| Spo rt *, | [ ti 
— (7uenamn iſta jocandi « 
Sævitia? F ) 80 b 
What a ſtrange ſporting Cruelty is this? N 
and that tis in Deriſion that Nature has order d the mai © 
common of our Actions to be the moſt troubleſome d 
thereby to make us equal, and to parallel Fools and witli - 
Nen, Beaſts and us. When J imagine the moſt contemy . b 
lative and prudent Man, in this Situation, I think he h ! 
conſummate Impudence to pretend to be prudent and e 
templative. The Pride of the Peacock is mortify d by 
Legs. : 
—— dnt dicere verum, 
Quid vetat ? f 
ö 1 | 

Why may not Truth in laughing Guiſe be dreſt ? | 
They who in their Sports baniſh ſerious Thoughts are, fan 


one, like the Perſon who fears to adore the Statue of 
Saint if it be ſtark-naked. We eat and drink indeed a 


| Beaſts do; but theſe are not Actions that obſtruct the Func- 


tions-of our Soul. In thoſe we maintain our Advantage 
over them. This ſubjects every other Thought to it; and 
by its imperious Authority, makes an Aſs of all Plato 
Divinity and Philoſophy, and yet there's no Complaint d 
it. In every Thing elſe you may preſerve a Sort of Deco 
rum: All other Operations ſubmit to the Rules of Hon- 
eſty ; this cannot ſo much as in Imagination appear other 
than vicious or ridiculous. Examine if you can therein 


Aber, Sig 71 epi Grer, De Legibus, lib. vii. p. 889 
+ Claudias in Eutrep. lib, i. v. 24, 25. || Hor. Sat. 4. lib, i. v, 245 25 
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find a wiſe and diſcreet Ptoceeding. Mexander ſaid that this 
Performance and Sleeping were the chief Actions by which 
he knew himſelf to be mortal *, Sleep ſuffocates and ſup- 


preſſes the Faculties of our Soul: The Exerciſe with the 


Sex abſorbs and diſſipates them in like manner. Doubtleſs 
'tis a Mark not only of our original Corruption, but alfa 
of our Vanity and Deformity, - , 

Nature impels us to it on the one Hand, yp, i, Love 
by having attach'd to this Deſire the moſt no- with which | 
ble, uſeful, and pleaſant of all her Functions; Nature inſpirer 
and, on the other Hand, ſhe leaves us to ac- 2 1 ſte. 
cuſe and avoid it as a Thing inſolent and in- 
decent, to bluſh at it, and to recommend Abſtinence, 
Are not we mere Brutes to call that Operation hᷣrutiſb which 
begets us? People of various Religions have concurr'd in 
ſeveral Ceremonies, as Sacrifices, Lamps, burning In- 
cenſe, Faſtings, Oblations, and among others in the Con- 
demnation of this Action. All Opinions concentre in 
this, beſides the antiquated Practice of Circumciſion. 
We have perhaps Cauſe to blame ourſelves for ibuting 
to ſo ſilly a Production as Man, if we call the Act and the 
Parts that are employ'd in it ſnameful; as mine are proper - 
ly ſo at this Time. The E/enians, of whom Plim ſpeaks, 
kept up Þ their Nation ſeveral] Ages, without Nurſes or 
Cradles, by the Arrival of Foreigners, who, following 
this pretty Humour, came among them continually ; a 
whole Nation running the Hazard of totally exterminat- 
ing themſelves, rather than engage themſelves in female 
Embraces, and rather to loſe a Succeſſion of Men than to 
beget one. They ſay that Zeno || never had to do with a 
Woman but once in his whole Life, and then out of Civi- 
lity that he might not be deem'd a Woman-hater. Every 
one ſhuns the Sight of a Birth ; every one runs to ſee an 
Execution. To deſtroy, a ſpacious Field is ſought out, and 

| I 4 | that 

Plutarch in his Tract of the Means to diſtinguiſh the Flatterer from 
the Friend, c. 23. + Gens folay et in tuto orbe præter caxtiras mira, fine 
alla Farming, omni Venerę abdicata.—In diem ex aquo convenarum turbe re+ 
naſcitur, large frequentibus guos vita feſſos ad mores eerum fortune fiuttus 
agitat. Ia per {aculerum millia ( incredibile dictu] gens terna ef, in qui 
nemo noſcitur, Nat. Epiſt, lib. v. c. 17. || Diog. Laert. in the Life of 
Zeno, lib. vii. F 13. | : 
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care that any of the greateſt Quality too, who thinks alſo 
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that in the Face of the Sun; but to beget, we creep into a 
dark and cloſe a Corner as we can. Tis a Man's Duty to 
withdraw himſelf from the Light to do it; but *tis his 
Glory, ' and the Fountain of many Virtues, to be able to 
deſtroy it. The one is an Injury, the other a Favour ; for 
Ariſtotle ſaid, that to do any one good was, according to a 
Proverb in his Country, to kill him. The Athenians, for 
the Sake of paralleling the Diſguſt of thoſe two Actions, 
being to cleanſe the Iſland of Delos, and to juſtify them- 
ſelves to Apollo, prohibited all Births and Burials in the 
Precincts thereof. Noftri noſmet pænitet, i. e. We are 
aſham'd of ourſelves. 2 
There are pe- There are Nations where the People don't 
ple who din: love to be ſeen to eat. I know a Lady, and 


le len that Chewing gives a diſagreeable Air to the 
9 Face, which takes off much of its Grace and 
Beauty; and therefore ſhe does not care to appear in pub- 
lic with an Appetite: And I know a Man too who cannot 
bear to' ſee another, or be ſeen himſelf to eat ; and is more 
ſhy of Company to ſee him in the Act of Repletion than 
that of Evacuation. | | 182 
Turkiſh mad In the Turkiſh Empire there are a great ma- 
Mer, whos are ny Men who, aiming to be thought more ex- 
proud te debaſe cellent than others, never ſuffer themſelves to 
ieir own Na- he ſeen when they are at their Meals, who 
9 make but one in a Week, who cut and mangle 
their Face and Members, an& never ſpeak to any one: A 
trantic People, who think to honour their Nature by being 
pnnatural to it, who value themſelves upon deſpiſing them- 
ſelves, and become better by growing worſe. What a 
Monſter is the Animal that becomes horrible to himſelf; 
whoſe Delights are his Plagues, and who ſticks to Mif- 
fortune! Wah NOT Il | 


2 7 A — r 1 


There 


* Seneca tells his Friend Lucilius, in his 115th Epiſtle, that he wou'd 
reap a very confiderable Advantage from Philoſophy, viz. that he wou'd 
never be aſham'd of himſelf; — tis not ur likeſy that this Paſſage ran 
in Mentaiguec s Head, tho' he employs it in a Senſe quite different. 
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There are ſome who hide themſelves as long as they live, 


Exilioque domos et dulcia limina mutant 
Alque alio patriam querunt ſub ſole jacentem *. . 


Leaving their native Seats, in Exile run 
To Lands that lie beneath another Sun. 


and ſteal from the Sight of other Men; and Men who con- 
avoid Health and Chearfulneſs, as Qualities 2% elner 
— . from Sight, and 
that are prejudicial, and Enemies to the hu- *,,, — 
man Being. Not only many Sects, but many «/ng themſelves 
People, curſe their Birth, and bleſs their Death; 1. 
and there is a Place where the Sun is abhorr'd, and Dark- _ 
neſs ador'd. We are only ingenious to uſe ourſelves ill. 
In queſt of this Game we ſet out all. our Wit, which is a 


dangerous Tool if it be us'd intemperately. 
O miſeri quorum gaudia crimen Labent + ! 
O wretched Man, whoſe very Joys are Crimes! 


Alas! poor Man! thou haſt Misforrunes enough that are 
unavoidable, without ſtretching thy Invention to increaſe 
them; and art miſerable enough by Conſtitution, without 
being ſo by Art; thou haſt real and eſſential Deformities 
enough, without forging ſuch as are imaginary. Doſt thou 
think thyſelf too eaſy in thy Circumſtances if one half of 
thy Enjoyments does not diſquiet thee ? Doſt thou think 
that thou haſt perform'd all the neceſſary Offices to which 
thou art engag'd by Nature; and that ſhe is idle in thee 
if thou doſt not oblige thyſelf to new Offices? — — 
not ſcruple to offend her univerſal and undoubted L 
and art very tenacious of thy own favourite Whimſies, 
which, the more-particular, uncertain, and contradicted 
they are, the more pains thou doſt take in their Favour. 
Thou art attach*d/to the poſitive Laws of thy Pariſh, but 
thoſe of the World concern thee not. Run but a little 


over the Examples of this Kind; thy whole Life is full of 


them. 
| | The 
Vim Geo. lib. ii. v, 514. f Cornet. Gall, Eleg, 1. v. 188, 
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Totalk dfereet- The Verſes of thoſe two P oets, in trea 

5 of Live only ſo reſervedly and diſcreetly as they do of Laf- 
Fimulatesit the civiouſneſs, do, I think, diſcover it, and lay 
8 it fuller in View. The Ladies cover their 
Breaſts with Net-work, as the Prieſts do ſeveral ſacred 
Things ; and Painters throw a Shade over their Works to 
give them the greater Luftre : And the Sun and Wind are 
faid to ſtrike more violently by Reflection than in a direct 
Line. When the Egyptian was aſk'd, What he carry'd ſo 
ſecretly under his Cloak; he gravely anſwer' d, Tis hid 
under my Cloak *, to the End that thou might'ſt not 
know what it is. But there are ſome other Things that ate 
hid only on Purpoſe to be ſhewn. Hear this Man who 
ſpeaks plainer, . 1 


Et nudam preſſi corpus aduſque meum |. 


And in theſe naked Arms of mine 
Her naked Body I did twine. 


Methinks I am emaſculated by this Expreſſion. If Mar- 
{ial turn up YVeuus Coats ever ſo high, he cannot ſhew her 
in ſuch Perfection. He who ſays all that might be ſaid, ſur- 
ſeits and diſguſts us. He who is afraid to ſpeak out in- 
clines one to think more of the Matter than there is in 
Reality. There is a Kind of Treachery in this Sort of 
Modefty, and eſpecially whilſt they half open, as they do, 
ſo fair a Path to Imagination, And both the Action and the 
Deſcription muſt ſhew they afe ſtoln. 


Ihe Love of the Spaniards and [tatians the 
Je Toveof the more reſpectful and timerous, the more co 
paniards and er 8 . 
the Italians ; and ſecret jt is, the better it pleaſes me. 1 
, themore reſpect᷑- know not which of the Ancients it was who 
* wiſh'd his Weaſon as long as the Neck of a 
„„ Crane that he might be the longer in taſting 
Wa, What he fwallow d. Such a With wou'dhavt 
been more proper in this Pleaſure, which is ſo quick and 
precipitant, eſpecially in ſuch Natures as mine, which 2 


® Plutarch of Curioſity, e. 3. + Ovid de Amor. lib. i. Eleg 5: 
v. 24. | See in Atheneus, lib. i. c. 6. „ 1 - 


* 
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the Fault of being too ſudden in its Motion. To ſtop its 
Flight, and delay it with Preambles, a Wink, a Bow, a 
Ward, a Sign, ſtand all for Favour and Recompence be- 
twixt them. Wou' d it not be excellent Frugality in him 
that 8 dine on the Tags o a Wag WF. nt at. 
Tis a Paſſion in which Solidity has a very 7... 

little Share, but Vanity and a feveriſh Dotage Fur 
much greater; and it muſt be recampenc'd 40%, and guitb-. 
and ſerv'd in the ſame Manner. We teach the 4 Precifareri- 
Ladies to value and eſteem themſelves, and to 

amuſe and cheat us. We give the laſt Diſcharge at the 
firſt Onſet. The French Impetuofity always. attends it. 
By ſpinning out their Favours, and expoſing them in ſmall 
Parcels, even wretched old Age finds ſome Share of them, 
according to a Man's Value and Merit. He who has no 
Fruition but in Fruition, who wins nothing unleſs he ſweep 
the Stakes, who only loves the Chaſe for the Sake of the 
Quarry, has no Buſineſs to come to our School. The 
more Steps and Gradations there are, the uppermoſt Seat is 
therefore the higher, and the more. honourable. We 
ſnou'd take a Pleaſure in being conducted to it, as is the 
Way in magnificent Palaces, by divers Porticos and Paſ- 
ſages, long and pleaſant Galleries, and by many Turnings 
and Windings. This Management wou'd redound to our 
Advantage. Weſhor'd then ſtay longer and love longer. 
Without Hope and without Deſire our Progreſs is not worth 
a Ruſh, Our Conqueſt and intire Poſſeſſion is what they 
ought always to dread. When they ſurrender themſelves 
up to the Merey of our Fidelity and Conſtancy, they run 
not a little Hazard. Theſe are Virtues rare and hard to at- 
tain to. They are no ſooner ours but we are no more theirs: 


Poquum cnpide mentis ſatiate Jibido eſt, 
Verba nitul meturre, nibil perjuria curant *. 


When our Deſires and Luſts once ſated are 
For Oaths and Promiſes we nothing care. 


— — 


2 
N | 
| ; 


® Catullti de Nuptiis Pelei et Thetidis. Carm. 62, v. 147. © 
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And Thraſonides, a young Man of Greece, was ſo fond of 
his Amour that, having gain'd his Miſtreſs's Heart, he 
refus'd to enjoy her, that he might not by Fruition con- 
ſume, quench, and ſatiate that uneaſy Paſſion, of which 
he boaſted, and with which he fed his Fancy. The Dear- 
neſs of a Diſh heightens the Reliſh of it. 4 
Ki: en Do but obſerve how much the Faſhion of 
contemptible by Saluting, which is peculiar to our Nation, 
being too com. does, by the Facility of granting them, rob 
mon in Salutes. Kiſſes of that Charm which Socrates ſaid is fo 
powerful and dangerous for ſtealing our Hearts. *Tis a 
diſagreeable and offenſive Faſhion for the Ladies that they 
muſt be oblig'd to lend their Lips to every Man that has 
three Footmen to attend him, be his Perſon ever ſo diſguſt- 


ing. 


* Cujus livida naribus caninis 
Dependet glacies, rigetque barba : 
@ 7 * * . - 

| 0 an 1 
Centum occurrore malo cunnilingis F. 


Nor are we ourſelves at all Gainers by the Bargain; for as 
the World is divided we are oblig'd to kiſs fifty ugly Faces 
for three Beauties; and to tender Stomachs, like thoſe of 
my Age, a bad Kiſs is too dear a Purchaſe for a good one, 
In 1taly they paſſionately court, and even fall into Rap- 
tures of Devotion to the very Women who proſtitute 
themſelves for Money; and juſtify themſelves in it by 
pleading that there are Degrees of Fruition, and that they 
pay them ſo much Compliment with a Deſire of obtaining 
that Fruition which is the moſt intire. The Women on 
ſell their Bodies: Their Wills are too free, and too muc 
their own to be put to Sale. Therefore, ſay theſe Gentle- 
men, tis the Will they aim at; and fo far they are in the 
right. Tis the Will that muſt be obliged and managed. 
I ſhou'd abhor to think that mine was a Body depriv'd of 
Affection. And this Madneſs is, methinks, a- kin to _ 
Ea 0 
Martial. lib. vii. Epig. 94. + The Latin is the only Language 
that is ſo licentious as to convey Ideas ſo groſs and naſty. - Seneca ſays 
tis better to ſuppreſs ſome Things in Silence, tho? it be to the Detriment 


of the Cauſe, rather than to tranſgreſs the Bounds of Modeſty, Senec. 
Controverſ. lib, i. Controv. 2. towards the End. 
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of the * Boy, who long'd to raviſh the beautiful Image of 
Venus, which was carv'd by Praxiteles ; or that of the fu- 
rious Egyptian, who violated the dead Corpſe of a Woman 
that he was embalming; which gave occaſion to the Law + 
made afterwards in Egypt that the Bodies of beautiful 
young Women, and thoſe of a good Family, ſhou'd be 
kept three Days before they were put into the Hands of 
thoſe Perſons who had the Charge of their Interment. Pe- 
riander acted more wonderfully, who extended his con- 
jugal Affection (more regular and legal) to the Enjoyment 
of his Wife Meliſſa after ſhe was dead. Does it not ſeem 
a lunatic Humour in the Moon, when ſhe cou'd no other- 
wiſe enjoy her Darling Endymion, to lay him aſleep for ſe- 
veral Months, and to pleaſe herſelf with the Fruition of a 
Boy, who ſtirr'd not but in a Dream? I likewiſe ſay, that 
to love a Body without its Conſent and without its Defire, 
is to love a Body without a Soul. All Enjoyments are 
not the ſame. There are ſome that are hectic and languiſh- 
ing. A thouſand other Cauſes, beſides good Will, may 
procure us this Grant from the Ladies. This is not a ſuf- 
ficient Teſtimony of Affection. Treachery may lurk there 
as well as elſewhere. They go to it ſometimes but with 
half a Mind. | 


Tanquam thura merumque parent ||, 
Abſentem marmoreamve putes F. 


So coldly they the Sacrifice prepare, 
You'd think they abſent, or elſe Marble are. 


I know ſome Ladies who had rather lend That than their 
Coach, and who only impart themſelves that Way. You 
are to obſerve whether your Company pleaſes them upon 
any other account, or only for that ſame, the Endowment 
of ſome ſtrong chin'd Groom; and in what Degree of 
Favour you ſtand with them. $ 
— . 


Venerem Praxiteles in marmore guaſi = in templo Guidiorum col- 
locavit, propter pulchritudinem operis, a libidinoſo cujuſdam complexu parum 
tutam, Valer. Max. lib, vi. c. 11. in Externis h 4. + Heroazt. lib. ii. 
. 136. J Dig. Laertius in the Life of Periander, lib. i. $ 96. Mart. 
ib. xi. Ep. 105. v. 12. 5 Id. lib. xi. Ep. 61. v. 8. 5 
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— tibi ft datur uni 
Quo lapide illo diem candidiore nolet *. 


Whether thy Miſtreſs favour thee alone, 
And mark thy Day out with the whiter Stone. 


What if the ſops the Bread ſhe eats of yours in the Sauce 
of a more pleaſing Imagination ? | x 


Te tenet, abſentes alios ſuſpirat amores +. 


White in her Arms intwin'd you don't diſcover 
She pants with Longing for an abſent Lover. 


What? Have we not known a Man in our own Times who 
made this Act ſubſervient to a horrid Piece of Revenge, by 
that Means to poiſon and kill an honeſt Woman? They 
who Know Ttaly will never think it ſtrange if I ſeek not 
elſewhere for Inſtances of this Kind. For that Nation may 
de call'd the Miſtreſs of the World in this Re- 
France bers ſpect. They have generally finer Women, 
are as many 8 | 
charming Wa- and fewer ordinary ones than we; but for un- 
men and Men common and excellent Beauties I reckon that 
of uncommon we are upon a Par. I form the ſame Judgment 
_ 4 n of the Wits of the common Claſs, of which 
| tis plain that they have many more. Bruta- 
lity is, without Compariſon, more uncommon there. As 
for ſingular Genius's, and thoſe gf the firſt Rate, we are 
not at all indebted to them. Were I to extend the Compa- 
rifon, I think I might ſay as to Proweſs, *tis with us popu- 
far and natural, contrary to what it is with them; but we 
have ſeen it ſometimes in their Hands to a Degree fo full 
and vigorous that it ſurpaſſes the moſt obſtinate Inftances 
we have of it. 1 
once; The Marriages of that Country are very 
nn unhappy upon his Account: Their. Cuſtom 


great Reſpraints commonly impoſes ſo harſh and ſlaviſh a Law 


in which the u WI he oſt r Ac- 
Jealinns Jeep pon their Wives, that the moſt remote 


their Wiz, Auaintance with a Stranger is as great a Crime 


with them as the cloſeſt; the Conſequence of 
ST which 


® Catull, ad Manlium, Carm. 66. v. 147, + Tibull. lib. i. El. 6. v. 35. 
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which Law is that all Approaches become necefſarily ſub- 
ſtantial; and, ſince all comes to the ſame Account, they 
have a very eaſy Choice to make. And, when they have 
broke down thoſe Fences, depend on't they are all on Fire. 
Luxuria ipſis vinculis, ſicut fera beſiia, irritata, deinde emiſſa, 
i. e. Luſt, like a wild Beaſt, being enrag'd by being bound 
breaks from its Chain. Tis neceffary they ſhou'd have a 
little more Rein. 


Vidi ego nuper equum contra ſua frena tenacem 
Ore reludtunti fulminis ire modo 


I ſaw, ſpite of his Bit, a head-ſtrong Colt 
Run with his Rider like a Thunder-bolt. 


The Deſire of Company is abated by giving it ſome Li- 
berty. *Tis a fine Cuſtom we have in our Nation that our 
Children are admitted into good Families there, /to be en- 
tertain'd and bred up Pages as in a School of Nobility. And 
'tis look d upon as an Incivility and an Affront to refuſe a 
Gentleman. I have taken Notice (for ſo many Families, 
ſo many different Stiles and Forms) that the Ladies who 
have choſe to ſubject the Maids of their Retinue to the moſt 
auſtere Rules, have had no better Luck than thoſe who 
have allow'd them greater Liberty. There is a Neceſſity . 
for uſing Moderation. Good Part of their Conduct ſhou'd 

be left to their Diſcretion ; for when all comes to all, there is 
no Diſcipline that can reſtrain them throughout. But tis 
very true that ſhe who comes off ſafe and found: from a 
School of Liberty, is more to be truſted than ſhe who ones 
away ſound from a ſevere and cloyſter'd Education. | 

Our Anceſtors form'd the Countenances of Mea:fly necef- 

their Daughters to Baſhfulneſs and Fear (their ſary ens. 
Courage and Deſires being always alike) we ours to Aſſur- 
ance, We underſtand nothing of the Matter. This is the 
Buſineſs of the Sarmatian Ladies, who are not allow'd to 
lie with a Man till they have kilPd another in Battle with 
their own Hands. For me, who have no other Demand 
upon them than that they wou'd' give me a Hearing, 81. 


*. Ovid Amor. lib. ij. Bleg. 4. v. 13, 1 
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ſufficient if they retain me for Council according to the 
Privilege of my Age. I adviſe them, therefore, as well 
as my, own Sex, to Abſtinence ; but, if the Times we live 
in will not admit of this, let them be at leaſt diſcreet and 
modeſt. For as Ariſtippus is reported to have ſaid to cer- 
tain young Men, that bluſh'd at ſeeing him go into a 
Bawdy-houſe, The Crime is not in going in, but in not 
coming out. Let her that has no Care of her Conſcience 
have ſome Regard however for her Character; and, tho 
ſhe be rotten within, let her carry a fair Outſide. 
Montaigne“, I commend a Gradation and Length of 
Tafte as to the Time in the beſtowing of their Favours. Pla- 
Article of Love. t ſhews that, in all Sorts of Love, Facility 
and Readineſs are prohibited to the Defendants. ' For the Wo- 
men to yield ſo intirely and raſhly, without Fear or Wit, diſco- 
versagreedy Appetite, which they ought, with all their Art, 
to conceal. By their orderly and regular Deportment in their 
Grant of their Favours, they much more whet our Deſire, 
and hide their own. Let them always fly before us; I mean 
thoſe who wiſh nevertheleſs to be overtaken. They con- 
quer us the better by Flight, like the Sci bians. In truth, 
according to the Law that Nature has impos'd on them, 
tis not properly their Prerogative, either to Will or Deſire; 
their Part is to ſuffer, obey, and conſent; for which 
Nature has given them a perpetual Capacity, which in 
us is uncommon and uncertain. They have always their 
Call, to the End that they may be always ready for 
ours. Pati nate r, i. e. They are born to be paſſive: 
And whereas ſhe has order'd that our Appetites ſhou'd be 
manifeſted by a prominent Shew and Declaration of it, ſhe 
has caus'd theirs to be hidden and internal, and furniſh'd 
them with Parts improper for Oſtentation, and ſuch as' are 
merely defenſive. Such Proceedings as this that follows 
muſt be left to the Amazonian Licenſe. Alexander, paſſing 
through Hyrcania, Thaleftris, Queen of the Amazons, met 
him with three Hundred Light-horſe, of her own 985 
| | nely 


* Diog. Laert. in the Life of e, lib. ii. $ 69. + Theſe two 
Words are taken out of Seneca, who, ſpeaking of the Women of his 
Time, ſays, that the Sex born of the paſſive Gender was as Juſiful as 
that of the active Gender, Epiſt. 95. | 
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finely mounted and well arm'd, having left the Remainder 
of a great Army that follow'd her, behind the neighbour- 
ing Hills ; and when ſhe came into his Preſence, ſhe ſpoke 
aloud to him, and ſaid, That the Fame of his Victories 
and Valour had brought her thither to ſee him, and to 
make him an Offer of her Forces to aſſiſt him in his En- 
« terprizes; and that, finding him ſo handſome, young, and 
« vigorous, ſhe, who was allo perfect in all thoſe Qualities *, 
* advis'd him that they might lie together, to the End 
© that, from the moſt valiant Woman in the World, and 
© the moſt valiant Man then living, there might hereafter 
* ſpring ſome great and wonderful Iflue. Alexander 
tank d her, and, to give Time for the — U•— 
of her Demand, he ſtay'd there thirteen Days, which were 
ſpent with as much Mirth as poſſible to welcome ſo heroic 
a Princeſs, UN 
We are, almoſt in every Inſtance, unjuſt . in Love 
Judges of their Actions as they are of ours. % 1% /r 
I pay the ſame Acknowledgment to the Truth, 34e the Te- 
when it makes againſt me, as when ' tis on my wity and Incon- 
Side ? *Tis an —— Intemperance that fancy of the 
prompts them ſo often to change, and that 
hinders them from limiting their Affection to any one Per- 
ſon whatſoever, as is evident in that Goddeſs, to whom 
are attributed ſo many Changes, and ſo many different Pa- 
ramours. But *tis true withal, that *tis contrary to the 
Nature of Love, if it be not violent, and contrary to the 
Nature of Violence, if it be conſtant. And they who 
make it a Wonder, who exclaim againſt it, and make ſuch 
an Inquiry into the Cauſes of this Frailty of theirs, as if 
it were unnatural and incredible, how comes it that they 
do not perceive how often they are themſelves guilty of the 
lame without any Aſtoniſhment or Miracle at all? It wou'd, 
perhaps, be more ſtrange to ſee the Paſſion fix d. *Tis not 
Vol. III. K a 


* Diodorus of Sicily, lib. xvii. c. 16. But this Hiſtorian does not ſay 
that this Queen of the Amazons offer d Alexander Troops to aid him in 
his military Expeditions : And Quintus Curtius, lib. vi. 5. 5. ſays ex- 
preſly, that Alexander having aſk d her if ſhe wou'd go to the Wars with 
him, ſhe excus'd herſelf by | Arm that ſhe had left nobody to be Guar- 
dian of her Kingdom; Car/ata, fine Cuſtode Regnum reliquiſſe. | 
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a Paſſion merely corporeal. If there be no End in Avarice 
and Ambition, there is no End neither in carnal Concu- 
piſcence. It exiſts even after Satiety, and 'tis impoſſible to 

reſcribe either laſting Satisfaction, or End to it. It always 
longs for ſomething unpoſle(s'd ; and yet Inconſtancy is, 
perhaps, ſomewhat more pardonable in them than in us. 
They may plead, as well as we, the Inclination to Variety 
and Novelty, which is common to both Sexes ; and ſe- 
condly they might plead whether we will admit it or not 
that they buy a Pig in a Poke. Joan, Queen of Naples *, 
caus'd Andreoſſo, her firſt Huſband, to be hang'd at the 
Bars of her Window in a Halter of Gold and Silk, wove 
with her own Hand, becauſe that in the matrimonial Du- 
ties ſhe found he had not the Parts, and cou'd not make 
the Efforts anſwerable to the Expectation ſhe had conceiv'd 
from his Stature, Beauty, Youth, and Diſpoſition, where- 
by ſhe had been caught and deceiv'd. There is more La- 
bour requir'd in Doing than in Suffering ; fo that they are 
on their Part always at leaſt provided for the Supply of our 
Exigency, but it may happen otherwiſe on our Part. For 
this Reaſon Plato wiſely made a Law, that before every 
Marriage, in order to prove its Fitneſs, certain] | 
ſnou'd view the Youths, who claim'd it, ſtark naked, and 
the Women naked too, but not lower than the Waiſt. In 
their Trial of us, perhaps, they do not find us worthy of 
their Choice. * 


Experta latus madidoque ſimillima loro 
 Jnguina, nec laſſa flare coatia manu 
Deſerit imbelles thalamos F. 


*Tis not enough that the Will be good. Impotency and In- 
ſufficiency are . — Reaſons for diſſolving a Marriage. 


Et 


. ; GS: 

* Andrew, the Son of Charles King of Hungary, and the Huſband of 
Fear I. Queen of Naples. The Italians call'd him Andreofſo, As to the 
tragical Death of this Prince, ſee Bayle's Dictionary, in the Article of 
Joan I. of Naples. + As was the Cale of Galla, mention'd in Martial 
(lib. vii. Ep. 57. v. 3, &c.) who, being diſſatisfy'd with fix or ſeven 
Huſbands whom ſhe quitted, was likewiſe deceiv'd by other Huſbands 
equally deficient, | | 688 
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Et querundum. aliunde foret nervgſius illud, ; 
Quod poſſet Zonam ſolvere Virgineam *. 


And why ſhou'd not ſhe look out for an amorous Being 
more licentious and active according to her own Standard? 


— fi blando nequeat ſupereſſe labori f. 
If he cannot perform the pleaſing Taſk ? 


But is it not great Impudence to bring our Inſufficiency and 
Impotency to the Place where we deſire to give Pleaſure, 
and to leave a good Opinion and Character of ourſelves ? 
For the little that I am able to do now, 


— 424 — 
Mollis opus ||. 


But once a Night. | | 
I wou'd not teaze a Perſon whom Teſteem and fear to offend, | 


| — — 
Cujus undenum trepidavit ætas 
f Claudere luſtrum 5. 


Let not your Mind indulge ſuſpicious Fears 
Of him who trembling draws to threeſcore Years. 


Nature ought to be poſing with having render'd this Age 
miſerable, without ex it alſo to Ridicule. I hate to 
ſee it, for one poor Inch of pitiful Vigour which warms it 
thrice a Week, to ſtrut and puſn on with as much Eager- 
neſs as if it had Length and Strength to perform mighty Feats, 
which end in a mere Blaze of Flax; and wonder to ſee its vio- 
lent Itching ſo ſuddenly chill'd and extinguiſh'd. This is an 
Appetite which can be in none but the Flower of beauti- 
ful Youth. If you truſt to Nature, expecting ſhe will ſe- 
cond that indefatigable, full, conftant, and magnanimous 
Ardour which is in you, ſhe will certainly leave you in the 
K 2 Lurch. 

* Catulhes ad januam mæchæ cujuſdam, Carm. 65. v. 27, 28. 


F Georg. lib, iii. v. 127. || Hor, Epod. lib. xii. v. 15, 16. 5 Horace, - 
lib. ii. 4 v. 22. | 
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Lurch. Return it, therefore, boldly to ſome tender, 
baſhful, and ignorant Boy, who ſtill trembles under the 
Laſh and bluſhes at it. 


Indum ſanguineo veluti violaverit oftro 
Si quis ebur, vel miſta rubent ubi lilia, multd 
Alba roſa *. 


So Indian Iv* ry, ſtain'd with Crimſon, ſhows, 
Or Lilies white, mix'd with the damaſk Roſe. 


He who can, without hanging down his Head for very 
Shame, expect next Day to face the Diſdain of thoſe fair 
Eyes, conſcious of his fumbling Impertinence, 


Et taciti fecere tamen convicia vultus . 


—— and, tho? ſhe nothing ſays, 
How ill ſhe lik d my Work her Look betrays. 


he never felt the Satisfaction and Pride of having tir'd 
them, and tarniſh'd their Luſtre, by the vigorous Perfor- 
mance of one active heroic Night. When I have obſerv d any 
one of them to be diſguſted with me, I have not preſently 
accus'd her Levity, but have been in Doubt if I had not 
Reaſon rather to find fault with Nature, which has cer» 
tainly treated me very unkindly and unjuſtly, 


(Si non longa ſatis, fi non bene mentula craſſa : 
" Nimirum ſapiunt videntque parvum 
Matronæ quoque mentulam illibenter.) || 


and done me a moſt enormous Prejudice. Every Member 
IJ have is equally mine, as much one as another; and no 
other does more properly make me a Man than this, 


[ 


_ - ® | Eneid, lib. xii. v. 67. + Ovid Amor. lib. i. Eleg. 7. v. 21. || Of 
theſe three Verſes ; the firſt is the Beginning of a Sort of Epigram, in- 
titu'd, Priapus in Veterum Poetarum Cataleis; and the two others are 
taken from one of the firſt Epigrams of the ſame Book, Ad Matronas 3 
compos d of five Verſes, two of which are parody'd by Montaigne. 
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I ought to give the Public my Picture intire, Montaigne 
with all its Lights and Shades. The wiſe Apology for the 
Part of my Lecture wholly conſiſts in Truth, £icenriouſneſs 

Liberty, and Eſſence; diſdaining to admit 7 Bis hiſs, 

thoſe little feign'd, uſual, and provincial Rules into the 
Catalogue of its real Duties; *tis altogether natural, con- 
ſtant, and general; of which Civility and Ceremony are 
Daughters indeed, but ſpurious. We are ſure we ſhall 
have the Appearance of Vices when we ſhall have had them 
in Reality. When we have done with theſe we run full 
drive upon others, if we find it muſt be ſo: For there is 
Danger that we fancy new Duties, to excuſe our Neglect 
of the natural ones, and ſo confound them. That ſuch is 
the Caſe, *tis viſible that in Places where Miſtakes are Miſ- 
chiefs, the Miſchiefs 'are only Miſtakes : That in Nations 
where the Laws of Decency are moſt rare and moſt remiſs, 
the primitive Rules of common Reaſon are beſt obſery'd ; 
ſuch numberleſs Duties ſtifling and diſſipating all our Care. 
The Application to trifling Things diverts our Attention 
from thoſe which juſtly require it. What an eaſy, plauſible 
Courſe do theſe ſuperficial Men take, compar'd with ours 
Theſe are Shadows, wherewith we palliate and pay one 
another. But, inſtead of paying, we inflame the Reckon- 
ing towards that great Judge, who tucks up our Rags and 
Tatters round our Pudenda, and thoroughly ſcrutinizes every 
Part of us, even to thoſe that are the inmoſt and moſt ſecret. 
It were a decent and uſeful Quality of our virgin Modeſty, 
cou'd it prevent this Diſcovery. In fine, he that cou'd re- 
claim Man from ſo ſcrupulous a verbal Superſtition, wou'd 
do the World no great Damage. Our Life is divided be- 
twixt Folly and Prudence. Whoever writes nothing of it but 
what is reverend and regular, leaves above one Half be- 
hind. I do not excuſe myſelf to myſelf ; and if I did, 
it ſhou'd be rather to apologize for my Excuſes than for 
any other Fault of mine. I excuſe myſelf as to certain 
Humours which, I think, are more in Number than thoſe 
that I can juſtify, With regard to them Phave alſo this 
to ſay (for I deſire to pleaſe every body, as hard a Matter as 
it is for a ſingle Man, Eſſe accommodatum ad tantam morum 
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ac ſermonum et voluntatum varietatem *, i, e. to accom- 
modate himſelf to ſo great a Variety of Manners, Diſ. 
courſes, and Determinations) that they cannot condemn 
me for making uſe of Authorities that have been receiy*d 
and approv'd of for many Ages; and that there is no Rea- 
fon that, for want of Rhime, they ſhou'd refuſe me the 
Diſpenſation which they allow even to the Church-men of 
our Nation and Time. Of this the two Lines that follow 
are the moſt ſignal Examples. | 


+ Rimula, diſpeream, ni monogramma tua eſt. 
Vn vit d' amy la contente et bien traitte ||. 


What wou'd you think of many others of the like Kind? 
I love Modeſty ; and tis not from Judgment that I have 
choſe this ſcandalous Sort of Diſcourſe ; *tis Nature that 
has choſe it for me. I commend it not any more than all 
other Terms of Speaking contrary to the receiv'd Cuſtom; 
but I excuſe it, and, by Circumſtances, both general and 
particular, mitigate the Accuſation, 

Io puriue this Subject: From whence can proceed that 
Uſurpation of ſovereign Authority which you pretend to 
over thoſe Ladies who favour you at their own Peril z 


Si furtiva dedit nigra munuſcula nofte F. 


Tf in the Silence of the Night 
She has permitted ſtoln Delight. 


Such Favour- ſo that you preſently take upon you the Inter- 
iter of e, efts, Coldneſs, and Authority of a Huſband ? 
es a, arrogale „. k 
rothenſfocran Tis à free Convention; why then do you 
wnreaſenable not ſtick to it, as you are deſirous they fhou df 
Authority over There is no Preſcription as to Things that are 
2 k 3 2 voluntary. Tis not the Faſhion; however, 
ard neb at alt tis certain that I have, in my Time, carryd 
imitated ly on this Bargain as far as the Nature of it will 


Mom gne. admit, as conſcientiouſly as any other Con- 


Cc. de Petitione Conſulatus, c. 14. + As to the too free 
Poems which Beza compos'd in his Youth, they, who are curious in In- 
quiries of this Sort, may conſult Bayle's critical Dictionary in the Article 


of” B:za, Note x, || Beza, St. Gelaſius. F Catull, ad Manlium, 
Carm. 66. v. 145. | 
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tract whatſoever, and with ſome Air of Juſtice; and that 
] never pretended to declare any Affection for. them but 
what I really had, and ingenuouſly diſcover'd to them the 
Decay, Strength, and Source of it; together with its Fits 
and Intermiflions. A Man does not always hold on in the 
ſame Pace. I have been ſo ſhy of e that I fancy 
my Performances have exceeded my Promiſe, andeven what 
| was obliged todo. They have found me faithful, even 
to the Service of their Inconſtancy ; even an Inconſtancy 
avow'd, and ſorhetimes multiply'd. I never broke with 
them whilſt I had the leaſt Hold of them; and, what 
Occaſion ſoever they have given me, never broke with 
them ſo far as to ſcorn or hate them. For ſuch Privacies, 
when even obtain'd upon Terms the moſt ſcandalous, do yet 
oblige me to ſome Benevolence. I have ſometimes diſco- 
ver'd a little indiſcreet Anger and Impatience upon their 
Tricks and Subterfuges, and in our Diſputes; For I am, 
by my Conſtitution, ſubject to haſty Sallies, which, tho? 
light and ſhort, often ſpoil my Marker. If at any Time 
they were pleas'd to take my free Thoughts, Lhave not fail*'d 
to give them fatherly, but vice, and to pinch 
them in the fore Place. If ever I left them to complain of 
me it was rather that they found my Love fooliſhly conſci- 
entious in Compariſon with the modern Cuſtom. I have 
kept my Word in Things wherein I might eaſily have been 
diſpens'd with. They then ſurrender'd ſometimes with 
Reputation, and on ſuch Articles of Capitulation as they 
eaſily ſuffer'd to be violated by the Conqueror. I have 
more than once made Pleaſure, in xs greateſt Effort, truckle 
to the Intereſt of their Honour when Reaſon urg'd 
me, have arm'd them againſt me; fo that they conducted 
themſelves with greater Security and Gravity by my Rules, 
when they frankly referr d themſelves to them, than they 
wou'd have done by their dwn Rules. I have ever, to my 
utmoſt, taken upon myſelf alone the Hazard of our Al- 
ſignations, in order to fave them harmleſs ; and have al- 
ways brought about our Interviews by Intrigues the moſt 
unpleaſant and unexpected, that they might be leaſt miſ- 
truſted, white yet, in my Opinion, they were the more 
practicable, They are chiefly open in thoſe Places where 
| K 4 | they 
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they think themſelves ſhelter*d. Things that are the leaſt fear. 
ed are the leaſt defended and obſerv*d. One may more eafi] 

dare what nobody thinks you wou'd dare to do, which, 
thro' its Difficulty, becomes eaſy. Never had any Man 
his Approaches more impertinently genital, This Way of 
Loving is more according to Diſcipline ; but who knows 
better than I how ridiculous and ineffectual it is to our 


People; yet I ſhall not repent of it: I have nothing more 


to loſe by it *. 

ne tabula ſacer 

Vaotiva paries indicat uvida 
Suſpendiſſe potenti 
Veſtimenta maris Deo 4. 


For me my votive Table ſhews 

That I have hang'd up my wet Cloaths 
Upon the ſacred Temple Wall 

Of th' Ocean's Lord high Admiral. 


Tis now high Time to ſpeak out: But perhaps I might 
ſay, as I wou'd do at another Time, Thou talkeſt ly 
my Friend, The Love of thy Time has little Correſpon- 
dence with Faith and Integrity. ” 


—— Heæc ji tu poſtules 
Ratione certa facere, nibilo plus agas, 
Quam ft des operam, ut cum ratione inſanias T. 


Theſe Things ſo fickle, if thou undertake, 
By Reaſon permanent to make; 

This will be all thou'lt get by it, 

Wiſely to run out of thy Wit. 


So, on the contrary, were I to begin, it ſhou'd certainly be 
by the ſame Tract, and the Progreſs ſhou'd be the ſame, 
how fruitleſs ſoever it might prove. Incapacity and Stupi- 
| | | P44 dity 
Montaigne wou'd ſignify by this, that having been expos'd by Love 


to many Traverſes, he had at length extricated himſelf from that dan- 


gerous P flion forever. + Hey. lib. i, Ode 5. v. 13, &. Þ Terence Eu- 
nuch, Act 1. Scene 1. v. 16, &c, 
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diry are commendable in an Action that is not Praiſe-wor- 
thy. The farther I deviate from their Humour in this, the 
nearer I — tomy own. As for the reſt, in this Bar- 
gain I did not ſuffer myſelf to be totally captivated : I was 
pleas'd with it, but did not forget myſelf. I reſerv'd the 
little Senſe and Diſcretion which Nature has given me, 
intire for their Service and my own; a little Rapture, but 
no Dotage. My Conſcience was alſo engag'd in it, even 
to an Exceſs of Debauchery ; but never ſo far as to be 
ovilty of Ingratitude, Malice, and Cruelty. I did not 
purchaſe the Pleaſure of this Vice at any Rate; but con- 
tented myſelf with its proper and ſimple Expence. Nullum 
intra ſe vitium eſt, i. e. Nothing is in itſelf a Vice *. I hate 
a ſtupid, fluggifh Lazineſs almoſt as much as I do a crab- 
bed and painful Employment. The one pinches me, the 
other lays me aſleep. I like Wounds as well as Bruiſes, 
and Cuts as well as dry Blows. I found in this Commerce, 
when I was beſt quali d for it, a juſt Medium betwixt the 
two Extremes. Love is a wakeful, ſpritely, and gay Agi- 
tation, I was not ſick nor ſorry with it, but warmy'd; and, 
moreover, chang'd by it. There tis neceſſary to make a 
Stop, It hurts none but Fools. A young Man aſk'd 
Panetius , the Philoſopher, if it was becoming a wiſe 
Man to be in Love: Let the wiſe Man look to that, ſaid 
he, but let not thou and I, who are not ſo, engage our- 
ſelves in an Affair of ſo much Agitation and Violence as 
will inſlave us to others, and render us contemptible to 
ourſelves. He ſpoke the Truth, that we ought not to truſt 
a Paſſion, ſo giddy of itſelf, to a Soul that has not Forti- 
tude to withſtand its Aſſaults, nor to diſprove the Saying 
of Ageſilaus , that Prudence and Love cannot aſſociate. 
Tis, in Truth, a vain Occupation, indecent, ſcandalous, 
and unlawful; but, to carry it on after this Manner, I 
reckon it wholeſome, proper to enliven both the Body and 
Soul when dull and ſluggiſh. And, in Quality of a Phy- 
ſician, I wou'd preſcribe it to a Man of my nay 

| On- 


* Sencc. Epiſt. 95 1 Senec. Epiſt. 117. + O! how hard a Matter is ĩt, faid 
Ageſilaus, for a Man to be in Love and his ſober Senſes at one and the ſame 


Time] Plutarch in the Life of Age/ilaus, c. 4. of Amyor's Tranſlation, 
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Condition, as ſoon as any other Recipe whatſoever, to rouzg 
and keep him in Vigour when far advanc'd in Years, and 
to make him dally with the Attacks of old Age. Whilſt 
we are but in the Suburbs of it, and while the Pulſe yet 
beats, - 


Dum nova canities, dum prima et rela ſeneltus, 
Dum ſupereſt Lacheſi quod torqueat, et pedibus me 
Porto meis, nullo dextram ſubeunte bacillo “. 


Whilt my grey Hairs do juſt approach in Sight, 
Whilft my old Age is freſh, and ftands upright 3 - 
Whilſt on Fate's ſpinning Wheel remains more Thread, 
And whilſt, without a Staff, firm is my Tread. 4 


we have need to be prompted, and tickled by ſome ſuch 
Provocative. Do but obſerve with what Youth, Vigour, 
and Gaiety it inſpir'd the Sage Anacreon: And Socrates, when 
he was older than I now am, ſpeaking of an amorous: 
Object, Leaning,” ſaid he, f my Shoulder to het 
Shoulder, and touching her Head with mine, as we we 
reading both together in one Book, I perceiv'd, without 
0 nine. a ſudden Sting in my Shoulder, like ſome Flea- 
* bite, which crept about me five Days after; and was 


accompany'd with a continual Titillation in my Heart. 


What ! did only an accidental Touch, and that by the 
Shoulder, - raiſe a Heat, and create an Alteration in a Breaſt 


that was child and enervated by Age; and one too that 


was the firſt Reformer of the human Race! And pray why 
not? Socrates was a Man, and wou'd neither be, nor ſeem 
to be any Thing elſe. Philofophy does not combat natu- 
ral Pleaſures, provided they be us'd moderately ; and 
preaches up Moderation, but not total Abſtinence. It 
raves moſt againſt ſuch Pleafures as are foreign to Nature, 
and adulterated. It ſays, that the Appetites of the Body 
ought not to be angmented by the Mind; and ingeniouſly 
cautions us not to-defire to ſtir up our Hunger by Saturity, 


not to wiſh to ſtuff inſtead of filling the Belly, to avoid all 


* Juv. Sat. 3+ V. 26, &c. 1 Xenophon's Sympoſiacs, C. 4+ 9 27, 28, | 


ch. v. - On ſome Verſes of Virgil. 139 


Enjoyment that may bring us to Want, and all Meats and 
Drinks that create Thirſt or Hunger. So, in the Service 
of Love, Philoſophy preſcribes to us to take an Object 
that may purely ſatisfy the Neceſlity of the Body, and not 
move the Saul, which ought to have no Share in the Fact, 
but ſimply to follow and aſſiſt the Body. But have I not 
reaſon to judge that theſe Precepts, which are, I think, 
however, in other Reſpects a little too ſevere, are only di- 
rected to a Body that performs its Office; and that for a 
Body in a State of Decay, like that of a weak Stomach, 
tis excuſable to warm and ſupport it by Art; and, by the 
Intervention of the Fancy, to reſtore the Appetite and A- 
lacrity, becauſe it went off of itſelf ? | | 
May we not fay that there is nothing in us, Montaigne's 
during this terreſtrial Priſon, that is purely Fry 
either corporeal or ſpiritual ; and that we inju- A — 
rouſly diſmember a Man alive; and that it 2 , each 
ſeems but reaſonable that we ſhou'd act as fa- „er in the Le 
vourably with regard to Pleaſure as to Pain? / Paſir. 
This was (for Egample) vehement, even to Perfection, in 
the Souls of the Saints by Repentance : The Body had na- 
turally a Share therein by the Right of its' Union, and yet 
might have lietle Share in the Cauſe ; and, nevertheleſs, 
they were not contented that the Body ſhou'd barely follow 
and aſſiſt the afifted Soul. They afflicted it by itſelf with 
grie vous and peculiar Torments, to the End that both the 
Body and the Soul ſhou'd ſtrive to plunge Man in Miſery, 
by ſo much the more wholeſome, as it is more piercing, 
So, in the Pleaſures of the Body, is it not Injuſtice to deny 
the Soul a Share in them, and to ſay that it mult be drag- 
ed into them as into ſome forc'd and ſervile Obligation and 
Neceflity ? *Tis rather her Part to hatch and foment them; 
to preſent and invite herſelf to them, the governing Part 
being her Prerogative; as it is alſo her Province, in my 
Opinion, in thoſe Pleaſures that are peculiar to her, to in- 
ſpire and infuſe into the Body, all the Senſation of them 
Which its Condition can admit of ; and to ſtudy how to 
make them agreeable and ſalutary to it. For tis higbly 
reaſonable, as they ſay, that the Body ſhou'd not purſue 
its Appetites to the Prejudice of the Soul: And why is it 
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140 MonTareNE's Eſſays. Book III. 
not as reaſonable that the Soul ſhou'd not purſue her's to 
the Prejudice of the Body? | 

bs. I have no other Paſſion that keeps me in 
tages that may Breath. The ſame Effect that Avarice, Am- 
be reap'd from bition, Quarrels, and Law-Suits have upon 
ere, £2 at. other Perſons, who, like me, are of no particu- 
Vance a lar Profeſſion, Love wou'd cauſe to much more 
Advantage. It wou'd render me vigilant, ſober, graceful, 
and careful of my Perſon. It wou'd ſettle my Countenance, 
ſo that it cou'd not be ſpoiPd by the crabbed Looks of old 
Age, thoſe Looks that are ſo ugly and fo lamentable: It 
wou'd again put me upon ſolid and wiſe Studies, by which 
I might render myſelf more eſteem'd and belov'd, clearing 
my Mind of the Deſpair of itfelf, and of its Uſe, and 
making it again acquainted with itſelf. It wou'd divert 
me from a thouſand uneaſy Thoughts, a thouſand melan- 
choly Chagrins, which Inactivity and an ill State of Health 
bring upon us at ſnch an Age. It wou'd, in a Dream at 
leaſt, put freſh Warmth into that Blood which Nature has 
deſerted. It wou'd hold up the Chin, and a, little ſtretch 
out the Nerves, as well as add Vigour and Alacrity to the 
Life of that poor Man, who is making large Strides to- 
wards his Diſſolution. But I am far from being ignorant 
that *tis a Benefit very hard to recover : By Weaknels 
and long Experience our Taſte is become more delicate and 
exquiſite, We delire moſt when we bring leaſt ; and are 
willing to have the moſt Choice when we leaſt deſerve to be 
accepted. From our Conſciouſheſs of this we are leſs dar- 
ing and more diffident ; and, conſidering our Condition 
and theirs, nothing can aſſure us of being belov'd. I am 
—_ of myſelf when in Company with thoſe young 

ucks, = 


* Cujus in indomito conſtantior inguine nervus, 
Quam nova collibus arbor inheret J. 


To 


| ® Fpod. lib. Ode 12. v. 19, 20. f i. e. Who are always in a Capacity of 
performing cell. This is a ſhort Paraphraſe on the Diſtich, by La Fen- 
taine, which thoſe, who don't underſtand the Latin, muſt be content 
with; for the Terms, made uſe of by Horace, convey ſuch groſs Ideas 
that we don't chuſe to tranſlate them literally. 


ll, 


PFF 


Ch. V. On ſome Verſes of Virgil. 141 
To what End ſhou'd we carry our Miſery where there is 
ſuch Mirth ? 


Poſſint ut juvenes viſere fervidi 
Multo non fine riſu, 
Dilapſam in cineres facem *. 


That Youths, in fervent Wiſhes bold, 

Not, without Laughter, may behold 
A Torch, whoſe early Fire 

Could ev*ry Breaſt with Love inflame, 

Now faintly ſpread a ſickly Gleam, 
And in a Smoak expire. 


They have both Strength and Reaſon on their Side ; let us 
give Way to them; we have nothing more to ſay for our- 
ſelves : And this Bloſſom of ſpringing Beauty is not to be 
touch'd by Hands ſo ſtiff with the Cold, nor to be dealt 
with by Methods that are purely material. For as the an- 
cient Philoſopher ſaid to his Friend that jeer'd him be- 
cauſe he cou'd not gain the Favour of a Girl whom he 
paſſionately courted, Such new Cheeſe Þ wwill not ſtick to my 
Hock. Tis a Commerce that ſtands in need of Relation 
and Correſpondence. Other Pleaſures that we receive are 
capable of being acknowledg'd by Returns. of a different 
Kind; but this is only to be paid with the ſame Coin. 


Really, in this Sport, the Pleaſure which I give, tickles my 


Imagination more than that which is given to me. Now, 
as he has not a Spice of Generoſity in him, who can re- 
ceive Pleaſure where he gives none, it muſt needs be a 
mean Soul that deſires to owe all, and can be contented to 


maintain a Converſation with Perſons to whom he is a 


Charge. There is no Beauty, Grace, or Privacy, ſo ex- 
quiſite that a Man of Honour ought to deſire upon ſuch 
Terms. If they only can be kind to us out of Pity, I had 
much rather not live at all, than hve upon Charity. I wou'd 


have Right to demand it of them, in the Stile that I ſaw 
6 | us'd 


* Hor. lib. iv. Ode 13. v. 26, Ke. f Dig. Laertius, in the I ife of 
Bien, lib, iv. Sect. 47. | 
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us'd in Taly, Fate ben per voi, i. e. Do Good for your own 
Sake; or in the Manner that Cyrus exhorted his Soldiers: 
Let him that loves me follow.me. Conſort yourſelf (I ſhall be 
told) with Women of your own Condition, who will, 
therefore, be more ready to oblige you. O] ſottiſh and in- 
ſipid. | 


— la 


Barbam vellere mortuo Leoni *. 
I will not twitch a dead Lion by the Beard. 


Xenophon lays it for an Objection, and an Accuſation 
againſt Menon Þ, that none but Women who had 
their Bloom, were the Objects of his Amours. I really 
rake more Pleaſure in the bare Sight of the juſt and ſweet 
Mixture of two young Beauties, or only contemplating it 
in my Fancy, than to act as a Second in ſuch a : 1 
able Medley. I leave this whimſical Appetite to the Em- 
peror Galba +, who fancy'd no Fleſh but what was tough 
and old; and to that poor Wretch in Ovid. 


O ego di faciant talem te cernere poſſim, 
Charaque mutatis ofcula ferre comts 
Amplectique meis corpus non pingue lacertis ! | 


O wou'd to Heav'n that ſuch I might thee ſee 
To kiſs thoſe Locks grey with Antiquity, 
And thy lank Body with my Arms embrace. 


And, amongſt the chief Deformities, I reckon Beauties 

are artificial and forc'd. Emonez, a young Wench of 
bios, thinking, by her fine Head-geer, to acquire the 
Beauty which Nature had deny'd her, went to Arcęſilaus Q, 
the Philoſopher, and aſk'd him whether it was poſſible for 
a wile Man to be in Love: Zea verily, reply'd he, bus L. 


Mart. lib. ii. Epig. 10. v. 9, 10. 1 Av]% (Meror) ITleidina N 
Oapurae, av © wr Yuaay]e Ker d vac, lib. ii. c. 6. 9 1 
T Suetonius in the Life of Galla, F 22. | Ex Ponto, lib. i. Ep. 4. Io 
— Wife, v. 49, 50. J Diog. Laert. in the Life of Arcgfilaus, lib iv. 

. 


_ W ed. TF 


Ch. V. On ſome Verſes of Virgil. 143 
with an artificial and counterfeit Beauty like thine. The De- 
formity of a confeſs*d old Face is neither ſo old, nor fo, 

ly, in my Opinion, as another that is painted, or rather 
plaiſter d. Shall I ſay it without the Danger of being tak- 
en by the Collar for it? I do not take Love to be properly 
and naturally in Seaſon but in the Age next to Childhood, 


Quem fi puellarum inſereres choro, 
Mille ſagaces falleret hoſpites, 
Diſcrimen obſcurum, ſolutis 
Crinibus, ambiguoque vulty * : 


Who, plac'd amongſt the Maids, defies 
A ſkilful Stranger's prying Eyes, 

So ſmooth his boyiſh Looks appear, 

So looſe, ſo womaniſh his Hair. 


Nor Beauty neither; for, tho* Homer extends it to the Bud» 
ding of the Chin, Plato himſelf has obſerv'd it to be un- 
common. And the Reaſon why the Sophiſt Dian call'd the 
firſt Down of Beards Ariſtogitons and Harmodians, is noto- 
rious. I think that in Virility Love is a little out of its 
Place, but much more in old Age. 


Importunus enim tranſuolat aridas 


Quercus 4. 
O'er wither'd Oaks the Wanton flies. 


And Margaret, Queen of Navarre, like a very Woman as 
ſhe was, extends the Advantage of the Women to a 
Length, ordering that thirty Years of Age ſhou'd be the 
Seaſon for changing the Title of Beautiful into that of 
Woman. The ſhorter Time that we allow to Love to 
Poſſeſſion of us *tis ſo much the better for us. Do but ob- 
ſerve its Carriage. He is a beardleſs Boy who knows not 
how they behave in his School contrary to all Order. Stu 
dy, Exerciſe, and Practice, are Ways for Infufficiency to 
| pro- 


Horace, lib. ii. Ode 5. v. zo, &c. 1 Horace, lib, iv. Ode 13. .v. 9. | 
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144 MonTa1cNnE's Eſays. Book III. 
proceed by. Novices are the Regents in that School. Amor 


ordinem neſcit *, i. e. Love knows no Order. Doubtleſs 


its Conduct is more graceful when mix'd with Inadvertency 
and Trouble. Miſcarriages and Diſappointments give it a 
Spirit and a Grace, Provided it be ſharp and eager tis no 
great Matter whether it be prudent. Do but obſerve how it 
goes ſtaggering, tripping, and playing Tricks. To guide 


it by Art and Wiſdom is putting it in the Stocks; and*tis 


cramping its-divine Liberty to put it into Clutches ſo hairy 
and callous. For the reſt, I have often heard Women repre- 
ſent this Being as ſpiritual, and ſcorn to take any Notice of 
what Intereſt the Senſes have thereii. Every Thing is of 
Service to it; but I can ſay, that I have often ſeen that we 
have excus'd the Weakneſs of their Underſtandings for 
the Sake of the Beauty of their Perfons ; but that I never 
yet ſaw, that, for the Sake of the Beauty of the Mind, how 
ſedate and mature ſoever, the Ladies were ever inclin'd 
to lend a Hand to ſupport a Body that was fallen ever {6 
little to Decay. Why does not ſome Woman or other take 
it into her Head to make that noble Socratical Barter of the 
Body for the Mind, purchaſing a philoſophical and ſpirit- 
ual Intelligence and Generation, at the Price of her Thighs, 
the higheſt Price which ſhe can ſet upon them? Plato or- 
ders, in his Laws, That whoever perform'd any ſignal and 
adyantageous Exploit in War ſhou'd not, while it laſted, be 
deny'd a Kiſs, or any other amorous Favour, by any Wo- 
man whatſoever, his Deformity or Age notwithſtanding. 
What he thinks to be ſo juſt in Recommendation of mili- 
tary Valour, why may it not be the ſame for the Encour- 


agement of any other Valour? And why does not ſome 


Woman take a Fancy to foreſtall her Companions in the 


Glory of this chaſte Love? I may well ſay Chaſte, 


Mr. Cotton, in his Tranſlation, quotes St Jerome for this, but does 
not mention Chapter or Page. Anacrcon ſaid, long before him, that 
Bacchus, aided by Love, was irregular in his Frolics, Ode 52. v. ult. 
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* — 7am /i quando ad prælia ventum eft 
Ut quondam in ſtipulis magnus ſine viribus ignis 
Incaſſum furit J. | 


For when: to join Love's Battle they engage 
Like Fire in Straw they vainly ſpend their Rage. 


The Vices that are ſtifled in Thought are not the worſt: 
To conclude this notable Commentary, . which has eſcap'd 
from me in a Torrent of Babble ; a Torrent impetuous 
ſometimes, and offenſive ; | | 


Ut miſſum ſponſi furtivo munere malim 
Procurrit caſio virginis e gremio : 
Quod miſere oblitæ molli ſub veſte Iocatums © 
Dum adventu matris profilit excatituir, © 
Atque illud prono præceps agitur decurſug - 
. AHuit manat triſti conſcius ore rubor T. 


As a fair Apple; by a Lover ſent, | 

To's Miſtreſs for a private Compliment, 

Does tumble from the modeſt Virgin's Lap, 
Where ſhe had quite forgot it, by Miſhap; 
When, ſtarting at her Mother's coming in 
It is dropt out her Garments from between, 

And rolls upon the Floor before her Eyes, 

A guilty Bluſh her fair Complexion dyes. 


I fay that Males and Females are caſt in the ſame Mold; 
and that Education and Cuſtom excepted, the Difference 
between them is not great. Plato calls upon both Sexes in- 
differently to aſſociate in all the Studies, Exereiſes, Offices, 
and Profeſſions, military and civil, in his Republic. And 
the Philoſopher Antiſthenes ¶ ſays, The Virtue of both is the 
ſame. *Tis much more eaſy to accuſe one Sex, than to ex- 
cuſe the other, according to the Proverb, which ſays, Yite 
torrefts Sin. be, „N = 8 

Vol. III. 1 ˙ 0007” POW IND 

* Georg. iii. v. 97. f The Application which Montaigne here makes 
of Vizgil's Words is very extraordinary, as will appear immediately to 
thoſe Who will be at the Pains of conſulting the Original. + Carall. 


ad Hortalum, Carm. 63. v. 19, &c. | Diog. Laert. in the Life of Au- 
ti/ih:nes, lib. vi. F 12. | 
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CHAP, VI. 
Of Coaches. 
5 IS very eaſy to make it appear that great Authors, 


when they treat of Cauſes, do not only mention 
thoſe which they judge to be the true Cauſes, but thoſe al- 
ſo which they think are not ſo; provided they have any In- 
vention or Beauty to recommend them. If what they ſay 
be ingenious, *tis true and uſeful enough. We cannot be 
poſitive what is the chief Cauſe, and, therefore, muſter 
up ſeveral to ſee if it may not accidentally be amongſt them, 


—— Namque unam dicere cauſam 
Non ſatis eſt, verum plures unde una tamen fit * 


And thus my Muſe a Store of Cauſes brings; 
For here, as in a thouſand other Things, 
Tho' by one ſingle Cauſe th* Effect is done, 
Yet ſince *tis had a thouſand muſt be ſhown 
That we may ſurely hit that ſingle one. 


Will you aſk me whence comes the Cuſtom of ble 
thoſe who ſneeze ? We produce Wind three ſeveral Ways; 
that which ſallies from below is filthy; that which is vent- 
ed by the Mouth bears ſome Reproach of Gluttony ; the 
third Eruption is Sneezing, which, becauſe it comes from 
the Head, and is without Offence, we give it this civil Re- 
ception. Do not laugh at this crafty Diſtinction; for they 
ſay *tis Ariſtotle's. I think I have read in Plutarch (who, 
of all the Authors I know, is he who has beſt mix'd Art 
with Nature, and Judgment with Science) giving for a 
Reaſon of the Riſing of the Stomach in thoſe who go to 
Sea, that it is occaſion'd by their Fear; he having found 
out ſome Reaſon, by which he proves that Fear is capable 
of producing ſuch an Effect . I, who am very much ſub- 
ject to this Effect, know very well that tis not owing P . 
ö auvuie z 


Tucret. lib. vi. v. 703. Þ In a Tract, intitl'd, Natural Canſen, 
c. 11. TN Can ixure H JopvCruWn ovſuire? N aj. 
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Cauſe; and I know it not by Argument, but by unavoid- 
able Experience. Without inftancing what I have been 
told, that the ſame 20S often happens to the Beaſts, eſ- _ 
pecially to Swine, when free from any AER of 
Danger; and what an Anat of mine has told me of 
himſelf, that, being very ſubject to it, his Inclination to vomit 
has gone off two or three Times, being terrify'd to a great 
Degree in a violent Storm : As it happen'd to that Anci- 
ent, who ſaid, Pejus vexabar quam ut periculum mihi ſuccur- 
reret *, i. e. I was too much diſorder'd for the Apprehenſion 
of Danger to relieve me. I never was afraid upon the Wa- 
ter; nor, indeed, elſewhere (and have often had juſt Rea- 
ſons for Fear, if Death be ſuch a Cauſe) ſo as to be diſturb- 
ed and change Countenance. Fear ſprings ſometimes as 
well from Want of Judgment as from Want of Courage. 
All the Dangers which I have been in I have look'd upon, 
without winking, with a free, ſolid, and intire Counte- 
nance z and beſides, to be afraid requires Courage. It has 
formerly ſerv*d me better than other Courſes, ſo to conduct 
and regulate my Flight, that it was, if not without Fear, 
yet it was without Terror and Aſtoniſnment. It was ſtirr'd 
indeed, but without Amazement or Stupefaction. Great 
Souls go much farther, and repreſent Flights, not only calm 
and temperate, but, moreover, intrepid. We will mention 
that which Alcibiades Þ relates of Socrates, his Companion in 
Arms, After our Army was routed, I found him and 
* Lachez in the very Rear of thoſe who fled, and view'd 
© him at my Leiſure, and in Security, for I was mounted 
* on a good Horſe and he on Foot; and thus we had 
* fought ; I took Notice in the firſt Place with what De- 
* liberation and Reſolution he fought, compar'd with 
* Lachez, and then the Gallantry of his Step nothing dif- 
* ferent from his ordinary Gait, his firm and regular Coun- 
* tenance, viewing and judging what paſs'd about him, 
* looking one while on thoſe, and another while upon other 
Friends and Enemies, after ſuch a Manner as encourag- 
* ed the one, and Ty to the other, that he wou'd 1 
| 7 Das, 


* Sence. Ep. 53. Þ Plato in his Banquet, p. 1206, of the Frangfort 


Edit. in 1602. 
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Wt - MoxTA1GNE's ſays. Book III. 
his Life dear to any one that offer'd to take it from him; 
cand. ſo they ſav'd themſelves, for ſuch Men are not ſo 
© liable to be attack'd as thoſe who run away are to be 
© purſued.” That was the Teſtimony of this great Com- 
mander, which teaches us, what we experience every 
Day, that nothing throws us ſo much into Dangers as an 
inconſiderate Eagerneſs to keep clear of them. N 
timoris minus eſt, eo minus ferme periculi eſt, i. e. Where there 
15 the leaſt Fear there is generally the leaſt Danger. When 
a Man is ready to declare that he thinks of Death, and 
foreſees it, our People are in the Wrong to ſay that, there- 
fore, he is afraid of it. Our Foreſight of the Good or 
Ill, that affects us, is equally proper for us. To conſider 
and judge of Danger is, in ſome Sort, the Reverſe of be- 
ing aſtoniſh'd at it. I do not find myſelf ſtrong enough to 
ſuſtain the Shock and Impetuoſity of this Paſſion of Fear, 
or of any other that is vehement. If I was once conquer'd 
and- beaten down by it I ſhou'd never riſe again intire. 
Whoever ſhou'd once make my Soul loſe its Footing wou'd 
never reſtore it to its right Place, It ſearches, and probes 
itſelf too deeply and too much to the Quick, and wou'd 
never ſuffer the Wound it had receiv'd to be cloſed and 
ſkinn'd over. It has been well for me that no Sickneſs has 
yet diſmounted it. Every Attack made upon me I op- 
poſe with a high Hand; by which Means the firſt that 
ſhou'd rout me wou'd put it out of my Power ever to rally 
again. I have no After-game to play. On which Side ſo- 
ever the Inundation breaks my Banks, I lie open, and am 
drown'd without Remedy. Epicurus ſaid, that a wiſe Man 
can never turn Fool ; and I have an Opinion the Reverſe 
of this Sentence, that he who has been once a very Fool 
will never after be very wiſe. God gives me Cold accord- 
ing to my Cloathing, and Paſſions proportionable to the 
Strength I have to bear them. Nature having laid me 
open on the one Side, has cover'd me on the other. She 
has diſarm'd me of Strength, but has arm'd me with In- 
ſenſibility, and an Apprehenſion that is either moderate or 
dull. I have not for ſometime (and much leſs when 1 
858 | was 
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was young) been reconciled to a Coach, Litter, or Boat; and 
hate all other Riding but on Horſeback, both in Town and 
Country. But to mea Litter is more intolerable than a Coach, 
and for the ſame Reaſon had rather be roſs'd upon the Water, 
ſo as to give me Fear, than be rock'd in a dead Calm. By 
the little Jerks I feel from the Oars ſtealing the Veſſel from 


under me, I find both my Head and Stomach diſorder'd I 


know not how, ſince I can't endure that my Seat ſhou'd 
tremble. When the Sail, or Current of the Water, keeps 
us upright, or when we are in Tow, that regular Agitati- 
on gives me no Uneaſineſs. *Tis an interrupted Motion 
that offends me, and moſt of all when *tis moſt languid , 
know not how to expreſs it otherwiſe. The Phyſicians 
have order*d me to ſqueeze and gird the Bottom of my Bel- 
ly with a Napkin as a Remedy ; which, however, I have 
not try*d, being accuſtom'd to ſtruggle with my own In- 
firmities, and to overcome them by myſelf. | 

Wou'd my Memory ſerve me, I ſhou'd not The Ve ef 
think my Time ill ſpent in ſetting down here 2 1 
the infinite Variety that we find in Hiſtories as 
to the Uſe of Chariots in the Service of War; various ac- 
cording to the Nations, and according to the Ages ; and, 
in my Opinion, of great Effect and Neceſſity, inſomuch 
that *tis a Wonder we have loſt all Knowledge of them. I 
will only ſay this, that very lately, in the Time of our Fa- 
thers, the Hungarians made very advantageous Uſe of them 
againſt the Turks ; every one of them having a Targeteer 
and a Muſqueteer, and a Number of Harquebuſiers ready 
and charg'd, and all cover'd with a Target-fence, like that 
which defends the Rowers in a Galley. They ſet three 
Thouſand ſuch Chariots in the Front of their Battle, and, 
after their Cannon had play'd, made them all pour in their 
Shot upon the Enemy, and force them to ſwallow that 
Diſcharge, before they taſted of the reſt, which was no 
little Advance; or elſe they drove the ſaid Coaches into 
their Squadrons to break them, and open a Paſſage thro? 
them; beſides the Uſe which they might make of them in 
a dangerous Place to flank the Troops marching into the 
Field, or to cover a Lodgment ſpeedily, and fortify it, 
la my Time a Gentleman, in one of our frontier Places, 


L 3 | who. 
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who was utiweildy, and cou'd procure no Horſe able to 
carry his Weight, having a Quarrel upon his Hands, rode 
thro' the Country in a Chariot of this Faſhion, and found 
great Convenience in it. But we will leave.theſe military 
Chariots. | 5 
The Uſe of The laſt Kings of our firſt Race, as if their 
Coaches fu. Effeminacy had not been ſufficiently manifeſt 
Luxury. by other Proots of it “, travell'd thro* the Coun- 
try lolling in a Chariot drawn by four Oxen. Mark Anthony 
was the firſt that caus'd 4 himſelf to be drawn at Rome by 
Lions harnaſs'd to his Coach, in which a ſinging Wench 
rode with him. Heliogabalusdid as much afterwards, cal- 
ling himſelf Cybele, the Mother of the Gods , and was 
alſo drawn by Tygers, counterfeiting the God. Bacchus; 
he alſo one while harnaſs'd a Brace of Stags to his Coach, 
at another Time four Dogs, and at another four Whores, 
by whom he was drawn in State, both himſelf and they 
ſtark naked. The Emperor Firmus caus'd his Coach to be 
drawn by Oftriches of a prodigious Size, ſo that it ſeem'd 
rather to fly than run upon Wheels ||. 
Extravagan The Strangeneſs of theſe Inventions puts 
Expences unbe- this other Fancy into my Head, that *tis a 
coming in a Kind of Puſillanimity in Monarchs, and a 
Prince. Proof that they are not ſufficiently ſenſible 
| | what 


* Mr, Cotton, by not adverting to a Tranſpoſition made here by his 
Author, has been deceiv'd in his Meaning, and begins the Paragraph 
thus, 4s if the Inſignificancy of Coache* had not been juff.ciently known by 
better Proofs, &c. This Miſtake of ſo able a Tranſlator, has oblige 
me to explain this Paſſage, which is liable to be miſunderſtood alſo by 
many others. I ſhall only add, that this Kind of Tranſpofition, in 
which all the Difficulty lies, being very familiar to Montaigne, his Tranſ- 
lator ought to be well acquainted with it. As every Man has his parti- 
cular Gait and Tone of Voice, ſo every Author has his peculiar Stile. 
If a Tranſlator duly conſiders, before Hand, the Turn, the Manners, 
and, as one may ſay, the very Steps of his Original, he wou'd often 
underſtand it by half a Word; but if he negle& to make it familiar to 
him, by contenting himſelf with a vague Underſtanding of it that 3 
merely Grammat:cal. he will every now and then make the Author, 
whom he tranſlates, ſpeak the very contrary to what he means; and ge- 
nerally, inſtead of entering into the Spirit of his Author, will only ex- 
preſs his Meaning in a very imperfe& Manner. f Plutarch in the Life 
of Mark Anthony, cap. 3. + Alius Lampridius, p. 110, 111, Hiſt. Ayr 
guſt, Furl Vopife Firmus, p. 244. Hiſt. Auguſt. 
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what they are, when they court Honour, and affect a grand 
Appearance by exceſſive Expence. It were, indeed, ex- 
cuſable when in a foreign Country ; but when a Prince is 
among his own Subjects, where he may do what he lift, it 
derogates from his Dignity, which is the higheſt Degree of 
Honour that he is capable of attaining to. So, methinks, 
it is ſuperfluous in a private Gentleman to go finely dreſs'd 
at home, ſince his Houſe, his Retinue, and his Table, an- 
ſwer ſufficiently for him. The Advice that Jfocrates gives 
to his King ſeems to be grounded upon Reaſon, viz. That 
he ſhou'd be ſplendid * in his Furniture and Utenſils, for- 
aſmuch as *tis an Expence in what is durable, and will paſs 
to his Succeſſors; and that he ſhou'd avoid all Sorts of Mag- 
nificence which ſoon grow out of Faſhion, and are forgot. 
Ilov'd to go fine when I was a younger Brother, for want 
of other Ornament, and it became me well. There are 
ſome People upon whom fine Cloaths are an Eye- ſore. We 
have admirable Stories of the Frugality of our Kings with 
Reſpect to their Perſons and Gifts: Kings that were great 
in Reputation, Merit, and Fortune. Demoſthenes pleads 
ſtrenuouſly againſt the Law of the City that affign'd the 
public Money for the Pomp of their Games and Feſtivals. 
He wou'd have their Grandeur diſplay'd in a Number of 
Ships well equipp'd, and good Armies well provided for : 
And Theophraſtus I is juſtly to be blam'd, who, in his 
Book of Riches, has eſtabliſh'd a contrary Opinion, and 
maintains that an Expence of this Nature is the true Fruit 
of Opulence. Theſe are Pleaſures, ſays Ariſtotle r, that 
only affect the loweſt Claſs of the People, that vaniſh from 
their Remembrance as ſoon as they are glutted with them, 
and of which no ſerious and judicious Man can have an 
Eſteem ||. Such Expence wou'd, in my Opinion, be * 
more Royal, as well as more uſeful, juſt, and durable, in 
L 4 4.2% Ports, 


* Orat. ad Nicoclem, p. 32. Paris Edit. for John Libert, Anno 1621, 
The Author of this Cenſure was Cic. de Offic. lib, ii. c. 16. where he 
lays, Nliror quod in mentem venerit Theophraſto, in eo libro quem de Divi- 
tits ſcripfit ; in quo multa praclare, illud abſurde. Eft enim multus in lau- 
dandd magnificentia, et apparatione popularium munerum ; taliumque ſumptuum 
facultatem fructum divitiarum putat. f All this is alſo taken from Cic, 
de Offic. lib. ii. c. 16, || And this likewiſe, ibid. c. 17. 
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Ports, Docks, Walls, and Fortifications ; in ſumptuous 


Fabrics, Churches, Hoſpitals, Colleges, the Repair of 


Streets and Highways; for which the Memory of Pope 
Gregory XIII. will be revered to late Poſterity; and where- 
in our Queen Katharine wou'd manifeſt her natural Gene- 
roſity and Magnificence to ſucceeding Ages, if ſhe had it 
as much in her Power, as ſhe has it at Heart. Fortune has 
vex'd me much by interrupting the fine Structure of the 


. Ponineuf of our great City, and depriving me of the 


Hopes of ever ſeeing it finiſn'd. | 
The Pratle ard Moreover, the Subjects, who are Specta- 
diſguſted with tors of theſe Triumphs, are apt to think that 
it, and wt the Riches diiplay*d before them are their own, 
without Rea- and that they are entertain'd at their own Coſt. 
1 For the People are ready to preſume of Kin 
as we do of our Servants, that they ought to take Care 
to provide us abundantly with all that we want; but that 
they ought not to finger any Part of it themſelves. And, 
therefore, the Emperor Galla being pleas'd with the Per- 
formance of a certain Muſician who play'd to him at Sup- 
per, call'd for his Coffer, and gave him a handful of 
Crowns which he took out of it, with theſe Words, This 
7s not the public Money, but my own. But lo it is that the 
People are moſt commonly in the Right, and that their 
Eyes are fed with what they had once to feed their Bellies. 
Whether Lite. Liberality itſelf ſhines not with its true Luſ- 
rality wvell be- tre in a ſovereign Hand. It beſt becomes pri- 
comes a King, vate People; for,» to conſider the Matter 
and to what nicely, a King has nothing properly his own; 
Degree, We S , Ao. da 
and he owes, even himſelf, to others. Juriſ- 
diction is not granted in Favour of the Magiſtrate, but of 
the People that become ſubject to it. A Superior is never 
created ſuch for his own Profit, but that of the Inferior ; 
and a Phyſician for the fick Perſon, not for himſelf. All 
Magiſtracy, as well as every Art or Myſtery, is deſign'd 
for external Application, * Nulla ars in ſe verſatur, 7 e. 
| Nc 


* Cicero has theſe Words, Semper illud extra eft quod arte comprebendi- 
ker. Nibil opus oft exemplis hoc facere longius ; eft enim perſpicuum Nullam 
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No Art is confin'd within itſelf : Therefore the Goyernors 
of young Princes, who ſtudy to imprint this Virtue of Li- 
berality on their Minds, and preach to em to deny nothing, 
and to reckon nothing ſo well laid out as what they give 

(a Leſſon which I have known to be very much in Vogue) 
either have more regard to their own Profit than that of 
their Sovereign, or don't well underſtand whom they ſpeak 
to, *Tis a very eaſy Matter to imprint Liberality in the 
Perſon who has as much as he will to ſupply it with at the 
Expence of another. And the Eſtimate of it not being 
form'd according to the Value of the Preſent, but upon the 
Wealth of the Giver, it dwindles to nothing in ſuch able 
Hands. They become prodigal before they are liberal: 
And yet their Liberality is but of ſmall Recommendation 
compar'd with the other royal Virtues ; yet *tis the on! 
one, as Dionyſus ſaid, that ſuits well with Tyranny itſelf. 
[ ſhou'd rather teach him that Verſe of the ancient Huſ- 
bandman, 


Th eig da eu, GNNe jun Nw ms NUN, 4 


i. e. That whoever hopes for a good Crop muſt ſow with 
his Hand, and not pour the Seed out of the Bag. The 
Grain ſhou'd be ſcatter'd, and not caſt on the Ground in 
Heaps; and that ſince he is to give, or rather pay and 
make amends to ſo many People, according to their De- 
ſerts, he ought to diſtribute with Juſtice and Deliberation. 
If the Bounty of a Prince be without Diſcretion, and 
without Meaſure, I had rather he were covetous. 


T he 


artem in ſe verſari ſed M aliud artim ipſam, aliud quod propofitum fit arti. 
De Finib. Bon, et Mal. lib. v. c. 6. How happy wou'd be the Subjects 
of Perfia, Indoſtan, &c. if their Princes and Miniſters had the Wiſdom 
and Virtue to draw from this great Principle the Concluſion which na- 
turally flows from it, and which Montaigne here points out to them? 
This Maxim Montaigne has quoted from a ſmall Tract of Plutarch, in- 
titl'd, Whether the Athenians were more excellent in Arms than in Learn- 
ing, c. 4. where Corinna makes uſe of it to convince Pindar that he had 
in one of his Poems inſerted too many Fables, | 
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Whatisproper- The Virtue of Royalty ſeems to conſiſt moſt 
. 1 2, in Juſtice; and of all the Parts of Juſtice, 
ptr % that beſt denotes the King, which accompa- 
accompany the nies his Liberality; for this they have particu- 
Bounty of larly reſerv'd to their own Province, whereas 
Kings. all other Juſtice they remit to the Adminiſtra- 
tion of others, Laviſh Bounty is a very weak Means to 


acquire them good Will; for it diſguſts more People than 


it brings over to them. Quo in plures uſus ſis, minus in 
multos uti poſſis.— Quid autem eſt ſtultius, quam, quod libenter 
facias, curare, ut id diutius facere non poſſis ? i. e. The 
more you diſpenſe to ſome, the leſs you will be able to dif- 
penſe to many : And what greater Folly can there be than 
to order it ſo, that what you are heartily inclin'd to do, you 
put it out of your Power to perform long? And if it be 
confterr'd without Regard to Merit, it puts him to the Bluſh 
who receives it, and is receiv'd with an ill Grace. Tyrants 
have been ſacrific'd to the Hatred of the People by the 
Hands of thoſe very Men whom they have unjuſtly advanc- 


ed; ſuch Kind of Men thinking to ſecure to themſelves 


the Poſſeſſion of Benefits unduly receiv'd, if they diſcover 
a Contempt and Hatred of him from whom they deriv'd 
them ; and in this they join with the common * 
and Opinion. 5 
Wit mob in the When a Prince makes exorbitant Grants his 
Power of a Subjects make exorbitant Demands, and ac- 
Prince toſatif5 commodate themſelves not to Reaſon, but 
= 1 Example. We have Reaſon, certainly, very 
92 often to bluſh at our own Impudence. We 
are over-paid, according to Juſtice, when the Recom- 
pence equals our Service ; for don't we owe ſomething to 
our Prince by natural Obligation ? If he bears our Ex- 
nce he does too much; *tis enough that he contributes to 
it: The Overplus is call'd a Benefit which cannot be de- 
manded, for the very Name of Liberality ſounds of Li- 
berty. As we uſe it there is no End on't. We never 
reckon what we have receiv'd. We are only for that Libe- 


rality which is to come. For which Reaſon, the more a 


Prince 
Cicero de Office, lib. ii. e. 15, 
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prince exhauſts himſelf in giving, the poorer he becomes 
in Friends. How ſhou'd he ſatisfy thoſe longing A 
tites, which the more they are fed the more they 
crave ? He whoſe Thoughts are bent upon graſping ne- 
ver more thinks of what he has graſp'd. There is nothing 
ſo peculiar to Covetouſneſs as Ingratitude. 

The Example of Cyrus will not do amiſs in EZxgmple of the 
this Place, to ſerve the Kings of this Age as —— e 
: Touchſtone to know whether their Bounties 4, e, 
are well or ill beſtow*d, and to ſhew them how may learn to 
much better that Emperor proportion'd them e their 
than they do: By this Means they are re- cher. 
duc'd afterwards to borrow of their unknown Subjects; 
and rather of them to whom they have done wrong, than 
of thoſe to whom they have done good; and ſo receive 
Aids from them, wherein there is nothing of a Free Gift 
but the Name. Cræſus reproach'd him for his Largeſs, and 
* caſt up how much his Treaſure wou'd have amounted to 
if he had been cloſer fiſted. Cyrus long d to juſtify his Li- 
berality, and therefore ſent Diſpatches into all Parts to 
the Grandees of his Dominions, whom he had particularly 
advanc'd, requeſting every one of them to aſſiſt his Ne- 
ceſſity with as much Money as he cou'd ſpare, and to ſend 
it to him with a Note of the Sums. When all the Bills were 
brought to him every one of his Friends, not thinking it e- 
nough to offer him only ſo much as he had receiv'd from his 
Bounty, and adding to it a great deal of his own ꝗ, it happen'd 
that this Sum amounted to much more than if he had been 
as frugal as Cræſus wou'd have had him: Whereupon Cyrus 
laid, J am as much in Love with Riches as other 
Princes, but rather a better Manager. You fee with 
' what a ſmall Depoſit I have gain'd the ineſtimable Trea- 
* ſure of ſo many Friends, and how much more faithful 
* Treaſurers they are to me than mercenary Men wou'd be 
* without. Obligation, without Affection; and that my 
* Caſh is better lodg'd than in Cheſts, which wou'd bring 


upon 
* In Xenopbon's Cyropedia, lib. 8. $9. 4 Ibid. 5 10. % 4% 
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186 MoxrATGNE's Effays. Book III. 
upon me the Hatred, Envy, ard Contempt of other 


Princes.“ 

1 The Emperors alledg'd the Dependency of 
of the En their Authority in ſome meaſure (at leaſt in 
vors at the pub. Appearance)on theGood-will of the Roman Peo- 
lic Speacles ple, as an Excuſe for the Superfluity of their 
wire wot jufii= Plays and public Spectacles; they having been 
6D accuſtomꝭd at all Times to be humour'd with 
ſuch extravagant Shows, and Entertainments. But th 
were private Men who had brought up this Cuſtom to 

ratify their fellow Citizens and Companions by ſuch Pro- 

falion and Magnificence, chiefly at their own Expence; 
the Cuſtom had quite another Taſte when it came to be 
kept up by the Sovereigns. Pecuniarum tranflatio a juſtis 
Dominis ad alienos non debet liberalis videri *, i. e. The 
transferring of Money from the right Owners to others 
ought not to be deem'd Liberality. 
Alexander . Dilip perceiving that his Son went about to 
prov'd by his gain the Affection of the Macedonians by Pre- 
Father for en- ſents, reprimanded him in a Letter after this 
2 e manner, viz. * What cou'd miſlead you to 
: 8 Ma. think that thoſe will be faithful to you whom 
cedonians by thou haſt brib'd with Money? Have you a 
Preſents. Mind that the Macedonians ſhou'd look u 

* younotas their Sovereign, but as their Caſh-keeper and 
* Corrupter ? If you wou'd practice upon them, do it b 
the good Deeds of Virtue, and not by Bounty from 


* thy Coffers .' . | 
A Dierefim It was, however, a fine Thing to bring to the 


touching the Theatre, and therein plant a great Number of 
Magn-fcence of large Trees, with all their Branches in full Ver- 
dute, repreſenting a great ſhady Forreſt, beauti- 
with whichthe f *. AY" ju , 
Roman Enge. fully diſpos'd in a juſt Symmetry; and, on the 
rors entertain d firſt Day, to throw into it a thouſand Oftriches, 
the People. a thouſand Stags, a thouſand Boars, and as 
many fallow Deer, and abandon them to- the Prey - of 
the People; and the next Day to cauſe a hundred great 
Lions, as many Leopards, and three hundred Bears 

_-— | 5 N to 


* Cicero de Offic, lib, i. c. 14. f Cicero de Offic, lib, ii, c. 14. 
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to be knock d o'the Head in his Preſence; and, on the 
third Day, to make three hundred Couple of Gladiators 
fight in earneſt; all which was done by the Emperor Pro- 
bus. Twas alſo very fine to ſee thoſe vaſt Amphithe- 
atres cas'd with Marble, curioufly ſet off with Figures and 
Statues, and the Inſide ſhining with rare Decorations. 


Baltheus * en gemmis, en illita porticus auro. 


Behold a Belt, with Jewels glorious made, 7 
And a brave Portico with Gold oerlaid. 


All the Sides of this great Space fill'd and environ'd, from 
the Bottom to the Top, with ſixty or eighty Rows of Seats, 
all of Marble alſo, and cover'd with Cuſhions, _ 


exeat, inquit, 
Si pudor eſt, et de pulvino ſurgat equeſtri, 
Cujus res legi non ſuſſicit . 


They who by Law can't make a Title 5 
Let ſuch, for ſhame, th* Equeſtrian Cuſhion quit. 


where an hundred thouſand Spectators might ſit at their 
Eaſe ; and to make the Stage, where the Plays were per- 
form'd, firſt open by Art, and to cleave” into Chaſms re- 
preſenting Dens, from which iſſued out the Beaſts deſign'd 
for the Spectacle ; and then, ſecondly, to bring a Deluge 
of Water upon the Stage, carrying Sea Monſters, and Ships 
of Force to repreſent a Sea Fight ; and, thirdly, to drain 
and dry the Stage again for the Combats of the Gladia- 
tors; and, for the fourth Scene, to have the Stage ſtrow'd 

with 


* I know not what is ſtrictly to be underſtood here by the Word Ba/- 
theus. In the Amphitheatres this Term was apply'd to certain Steps 
that were higher and wider than the others, as may be ſeen in the Anti- 
quities of Father Montfaucon, tom. 3. part 2. p. 256. Father Tach- 
art, in his Latin and French Dictionary, ſays that the Word is us'd by 
Vitruvius to denote a Belt or Girdle round the Bottom and Top of a Co- 
lumn. Whether Jewels wou'd make a better Figure there than on Man- 
Faucon's Steps I leave to the Determination of the Connoiſſeurs. + Ca. 
phurnius, Eclog. 7. intitl'd, Templum, Juv. Sat. 3. v. 153. 
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34 MonTAIGNE's Eſſays. Book III. 
with Vermilion and Storax, inſtead of Sand, there to makt 
a folemn Feaſt for all that vaſt Multitude of People; which 
is the laſt Act of one Day only. F 


— Aquoties nos deſcendentis arena 
Vidimus in partes, ruptaque voragine terre 
Emerjiſje feras, et iiſdem ſæpe latebris 

rea cum croceo creverunt arbuta libro. 
Nec ſolum nobis ſilveſtria cernere monſtra 
Contigit, æquoreos ego cum certantibus ur/is 
Speftavi vitulos, et equorum nomine dignum, 
Sed deforme pecus *, 


How often, when Spectators, have we ſeen 

Part of the ſpacious Theatre ſink in, | 

And, from a ſudden Chaſm in the Earth, 

Start up wild Beaſts : Then preſently give Birth 

Unto a ſhining Grove of golden Bow'rs, 5 

Of Shrubs that bloſſom'd with enamell'd Flow'rs? 

Nor yet of Sylvan Monſters had we ſight 

Alone; I ſaw Sea Calves with wild Bears fight; 
And a deformed Sort of Cattle came, 


Which River or Sea Horſes we might name. 


Sometimes they have made a high Mountain riſe full of 


Fruit Trees, and others of Verdure; from the Tops of 
which trickled a Current of Water, as from the Mouth of 
a Fountain. One while a great — came rolling in, which 
open'd and divided of itſelf; and, after having diſgorg'd 
from its Hold four or five hundred Beaſts for Fight, clos'd 
again, and diſappear'd of itſelf. At other Times, from 
the Bottom of this Stage, they caus'd ſweet ſcented Wa- 
ters to ſpout and dart their Threads to ſuch a 

rodigious Height as to ſprinkle and perfume the vaſt 
Multitude of SpeCtators. Then, to defend themſelves 
from the Wind, Rain, or Heat, they had that huge Fabric 


cover d over with purple Curtains of Needle-work, or of 


Silk of various Colours, which they cou'd either draw or 
yndraw as they pleas'd. 
| Quamvis 


Calpburn. Eclog. 7. v. 64 to 72. 
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Quamdvis non modico taleant' Speſtacula fole © 
Vela reducuntur cum venit Hermogenes *. 


The Curtains, tho' the Sun does ſcorch the Skin, 
Are, when Hermogenes I appears, drawn in, 


The Net-work alſo, that was ſet before the People to defend 
them from the Fury of thoſe wild Beaſts, was of Gold 
Tiſſue. 


— Auro quoque torta refulgent F. 
Retia. | 


And woven Nets refulgent are with Gold, 


If there be any Thing excuſable in Extravagancies of this 
Kind, *tis where the Invention and Novelty furniſh Admi- 
ration, and not the Expence. In theſe ſame Vanities we 
diſcover how fruitful thoſe Ages were in Wits of a differ- 
ent Kind from ours. It fares with this Sort of Fertility as 
it does with all other Productions of Nature. Not that 
ſhe therein employꝰd her utmoſt Effort at that Time. We 
do not travel, we rather roam up and down, and whirl this 

Way and that; and tread the Me Ground over again. L 
am afraid our Knowledge is weak in ev'ry Reſpect. We 
do not look far, and ſcarce at all behind us. Our Under- 
ſtanding comprehends little, and exiſts but a little while, 
it being ſhort not only in extent of Time, but of Matter, 


Virert 


* Martial. Ib. xii. v. 15, 16. 1 This Hermogenes was an atrant Thief, 
and they took down the Curtains for fear he ſhou'd find ſome Means or 
* to ſteal them away. + Calobarnius, Eclog. bv. intitl'd, Templum, 
v. 53. | | | 2 
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Virere fortes ante Agamemnona | | 2 
Multi, ſed omnes illacrymabiles 8 


Urgentur, ignotique longs 
Noe. | 


Before great Agamemnon reign'd, 

Reign'd Kings as great as he, and brave us 
Whole huge Ambition's now contain'd BE, 
In the {mall Compaſs of a Grave: | 

In endleſs Night they ſleep, unwept, unknown. 


Þ Et ſupera bellum Thebanum et funera Troje,. i 
Multi alias alii quoque res cecinere Poetæ F. 


And long before the Wars of Thebes and Troy, 
On other Things Bards did their Song employ. 


And Solor's Account of What he had learnt from the E- 
 gyptian Prieſts, of the long Duration of their State, and 
of their Way of learning and preſerving foreign Hiſtories, is 
not, methinks, a Teſtimony to be ſlighted upon this Con- 
ſideration. Si interminatam in omnes partes magnitudinem 
regionum videremus et temporum, in quam ſe injiciens animus 
et intendens, ita late longeque peregrinatur, ut nullam oram ul- 
timi uideat, in qua paſſit inſiſtere: In hac immenſitate ini. 
nita vis innumerabilium, 2 formarum F, i. e. Cou d 

< we ſee that boundleſs Extent of Countries and Ages, in 

» + all their Parts, on which the Mind being fix'd and in- 
* tent, might ramble where and when it liſt, without 
meeting with any Limits to its Sight, we ſhop'd diſco- 
ver innumerable Forms in that Immenſity.” Tho? all 
98 5 that 
* Horace, lib. iv. Ode 9g. v. 25, &c. I Montaigne diverts himſelf here 
in giving Lucretius' Words in this Diſtich ; a Conſtruction directly con- 
trary to what they bear in that Poem. Lucret. lib. v. v. 327, &c. 
Here alſo Montaigne puts a Senſe quite different from what the Words 
bear in the Original; but the Application he makes of them is fo-happy 
that one wou'd declare they were actually put together only to expreſs 
his own Sentiment. Et temporum is an Addition by Montaigne, and, in- 
ſtead of Infinita vis innumerabilium appareret formarum, tis in Cicero Infi- 
nita vis innumerabilium volitat atomorum. "Theſe two laſt are ſufficient to 


ſhew that Cicero treats of quite another Thing than what Montaigne does 
here. 5 Cic. de Natura Deorum, lib. i. c. 20. 
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that is arrivd to our Knowledge of the Time paſt ſhou'd 
be true, and known by any one Perſon, it wou'd be leſs 
than nothing compar'd with what is unknown. And of 
this very Image of the World, which glides away while 
we are in it, how ſcanty and contracted is the Knowledge 
of the moſt curious Inquirers? Not only of particular 
Events, which Fortune often renders exemplary and im- 
portant, but of the State of great Governments and Na- 
tions, not above a hundredth Part has reach'd our Know- 
ledge. We make a Parade of the wonderful Invention of 
our Great Guns, and of our Printing, which other Men, at 
the other End of the World, in China, enjoy'd a thouſand 
Years before us. Did we but ſee as much of the World as 
we do not ſee, *tis to be believ'd we ſnou'd perceive a per- 
petual Multiplication and Viciſſitude of Forms. There is 
nothing ſingle and rare in reſpect to Nature, nor, indeed, 
with regard to our Knowledge, which is a wretched Foun- 
dation for our Rules, and fondly preſents us with a very 
falſe Image of Things. As we, now-a-days, vainly infer 
the World to be in a State of Declenſion and Decrepitude by 
the Arguments we draw from our own Weakneſs and Decay, 


Jamque aded affecta eſt ætas, eff etaque tellus . 
So much the Age, ſo much the Earth decays. 


In like manner did he, of old, vainly conjecture the Birth 
and Youth of the World, by the Vieour he obſerv'd in 
the Wits of his Time abounding in Novelties, and the 
Invention of divers Arts. 


Verùm, ut opinor, habet novitatem ſumma, recenſque 
Natura eſt mundi, neque primum exordia cæpit: 
Quare etiam quedam nunc artes expoliuntur, 

Nunc etiam augeſcunt, nunc addita navigiis ſunt 
Multa T. 


But ſure the Nature of the World is ſtrong, 
And, ſince it farſt began, it can't be long; | 
VOI. III. M The 


Lucret. lib. ii. v. 1150. 4 Lueret. lib. *. v. 331, &c. 
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The Reaſon, why I think ſo, is, we know | 
That Arts increaſe, and ſtill politer grow; 


And many Things, in former Times unknown, 
Are added now to Navigation. 


| 075 NEVER This World of ours has lately found out 
World, and ibe another (and who will aſſure us that this is the 
Genius of its laſt that will be diſcover'd, ſince the Demont, 
a the Sibils, and We too were, till now, quite 
, ignorant of this) altogether as big, populous, 
een — fruitful as this; — yet — Noting ſo 
much a Child thatitſtill learns its A, B, C. *Tis not fifty Years 
ago that it knew neither Letters, Weights, Meaſures, Veſt- 
ments, Corn, nor, Vines. It was even quite naked in its 
Mother's Lap, and only liv'd upon what ſhe nurs'd it with. 
If we rightly judge of our Period, and this Poet alſo, of 
the Youth of the Age he liv'd in, this other World will 
be but juſt entering into Light when ours ſhall make its 
Exit. The Univerſe will be Paralytic; one Member will 
be benumb'd, another in Vigour. I fear, indeed, that we 
ſhall have very much haften'd the Decay and Ruin of the nen 
World by our Infection, and that it will pay very dear for our 
Opinions, and our Arts. It was an infant World; yet we 
have not whipp'd, nor ſubjected it to our Diſcipline by our 
Valour and natural Strength; we have neither won the 
People by our Juſtice and Goodneſs, nor ſubdued them by 
our Magnanimity. Moſt of their Anſwers, and the Ne- 
gociations we have had with them, prove that they were 
not inferior to us in the Clearneſs of natural Underſtanding 
and Apprehenſion. The aſtoniſhing Magnificence of the Ci- 
ties of Cuſeo and Mexico, and, among many Things of the 
like Kind, the Garden of that King, wherein all Trees, 
Fruits, and Herbs, according to the Order and Size they 
are of in. a Garden, were curiouſly figur'd in Gold, as 
were in his Cloſet all the Animals bred in his Dominions, 
and the Sea; and the Beauty of their Manufactures in Jew- 
els, Feathers, Cotton, and Painting, ſhew that they did 
not yield to us neither in Induſtry. But as for Devotion, 
Obſervance of the Laws, Goodneſs, Liberality, Loyalty, 
and plain Dealing, it was of Service to us that we had not fo 
| great 
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Ch. VI. "Of Coaches. 1563 
great a Share of thoſe Virtues as they. For, by this Ad- 
vantage, they ruin'd, fold, and betray'd themſelves. _ 
As to Boldneſs and Courage, Steddineſs, The Spaniards 
Conſtancy, and a Reſolution to bear Pains, jbdued the A- 
Hunger, and even Death, TI ſhou'd not fear to mericans by 
ſet the Examples I find among them in com- C e 
pariſon with the moſt noted Inſtances in Anti- arty Vale. 
quity that are to be met with in the Memoirs 
of our Side of the Globe. For, as to thoſe who have 
ſubdued them, take but away the Tricks and Frauds which 
they made uſe of to gull them, and the juſt Cauſe art: 
thoſe Nations had of Aſtoniſhment to fee ſo ſudden, anc 
unexpected an Arrival of Men with Beards, differing in 
Language, Religion, Form, and Countenance, from ſo re- 
mote a Part of the World, which they never heard was 
at all inhabited, mounted, on great Monſters to them 
unknown, againſt ſuch as had not ſo much as ever 
ſeen a Horſe before, or any other Beaſt train'd up to carry 
a Man or any other Burden; to ſee thoſe Men cas'd with a 
ſhining, impenetrable Shell, and arm'd with a cutting and 
Piu Blade, brandiſhing it againſt thoſe who, out of 
onder at the Brightneſs of a Looking-glaſs or a Knife, 
wou'd truck great Wealth in Gold and Pearls for them 
and who had neither the Skill nor Matter wherewith to pe- 
netrate our Steel, if they had ever ſo much Time: Add to 
this the Thunder and Lightning of our Cannon and Muſ- 
kets, enough to have frighten'd Cæſar himſelf had he been 
ſurpriz d when ſo unexperienc'd, and now againſt a naked 
People, except where they had the Apparelof quilted Cot- 
ton, without other Arms at the moft, but Bows, Stones, 
Staves, and Bucklers of Wood: A People overreach'd, un- 
der the Colour of Friendſhip and good Faith, by a Curio- 
fity of ſeeing Things ſtrange and unknown: Take away, 
I ſay, this Diſparity from the Conquerors, and you take 
away from them all the Source of ſo many Victories, 
When I conſider that invincible Ardour wherewith ſo many 
thoufands of Men, Women, and Children ſo often pre- 
fented and threw themſelves into unavoidable Dangers, for 
Defence of their Gods and their Liberties ; that genetous 
Obſtinacy to ſuffer all Extremities and Difficulties, and even 
| MM 2 Death 
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164 MonTAtont's Eſſays. Book III 
Death, rather than ſubmit to the Government of thoſe 
by whom they were ſo ſhamefully abus'd; and ſome 
chuſing rather to die of Hunger, and to ſtarve themſelves to 
Death, after being made Priſoners, rather than to 

of Nouriſhment from the Hands of their Enemies ſo baſehz 
victorious : I foreſee, that whoever ſhou'd have attack'd 
them, ſuppoſing an Equality of Arms, Experian and 
Numbers, wou'd have had a dangerous, if not a more 
deſperate he” to manage than in any _ TN we have 
| i een, What pity tis that ſo noble a Conqueſt 
— 2 did not fall to Alexander, or to thoſe —— 
been happy if Greeks and Romans; and that ſo great a Revo- 
they — lution and Change of ſo many Empires and 
— — Nations had not been effected by Hands that 
more humane might have us'd them courteouſly, andrefin'd 
and polite, them by grubbing up what was ſavage amongſt 
them, cheriſhing, — propagating the good Seed which 
Nature had produc'd there; and by not only mingling in 
the Culture of their Lands, and the Ornament of their Ci- 
ties, the Arts of this Part of the World, but incorporating 
the Virtues of the Greeks and Romans with thoſe that were 
Originals of their Country | What a Reparation, and what 
an Amendment wou'd it have been to the whole World, 
had our firſt Examples and Deportment in thoſe Parts al- 
Jur'd thoſe People to the Admiration and Imitation of Vir- 
tue, and form'd a fraternal Society and Underſtanding 
betwixt Them and Us! How eaſy wou'd it have been to 
have made Advantage of Minds «do undiſciplin'd and fo 
thirſty tor Knowledge, and ſuch as, for the greateſt Part, 
had ſuch good natural Parts to work upon. | 
GR On the contrary, we have taken Advantage 
Barbarity they of their Ignorance and Inexperience, with the 
were treated by greater Eaſe to incline them to Treachery, 
.be Spaniards. Luxury, Avarice, and to all Sorts of Inhu- 
manity and Cruelty, by the Example and Pattern of our 
Manners. Was paultry Traffic ever promoted at ſo dear a 
Rate? So many Cities demoliſh'd, ſo many Nations extermi- 


nated, ſo many Millions of People put to the Sword; and 


the richeſt, and moſt beautiful Part of the World turn'd 
up- ſide· down for the Traffic of Pearls and Pepper! Mean 
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Victories! Never did Ambition, never did national Animo- 
ſities provoke Men to the Commiſſion of ſuch horrid Hoſ- 
tilities, againſt one another, attended with ſuch miſerable 
Calamities. | | 
Certain Spaniards coaſting along the Sea in 
queſt of their Mines, landed, in a oy fruitful, 2 
pleaſant Country, well inhabited, where they cans 60 hoſe 
made their uſual Remonſtrances to the People: 75 
That they were peaceable Men, who had Pt 
made a long Voyage, being ſent on the Part of the King 
of Caſtille, the greateſt Prince in the habitable World, 
to whom the Pope, God's Vicegerent upon Earth, had 
granted the Principality of all the Indies : That if they 
wou' d become Tributaries to him they ſhou'd be us'd 
very courteouſly ; at the ſame Time requiring Proviſi- 
ons of them for their Nouriſhment, and Gold for their 
Uſe in Medicine : They withal recommended to them 
the Belief of one God alone, and the Truth of our Re- 
ligion, which they advis'd them to embrace, adding 
thereto ſome Menaces.“ The Anſwer was this, viz. 
That as to their being peaceable, they did not ſeem to be 
ſuch, if they were ſo. As to their King, becauſe he aſk'd, 
he muſt certainly be poor and neceffitous ; and the Per- 
{on who had allotted him this Part of the World, muſt be a 
Man fond of Strife, by attempting to give away that which 
was not his own, and to bring the Title of the ancient 
Poſſeſſors into Diſpute. As to Proviſions, they wou'd 
furniſh them ; that of Gold they had but little, and, in- 
deed, made no Account of it, foraſmuch as it was of no 
uſe to the Service of Life, which all their Care was to 
paſs happily and pleaſantly ; that, however, they were 
welcome to take what they cou'd find, except that which 
was employ'd in the Service of their Gods. As to the 
one God only, they lik'd what they ſaid of him, but 
they were not inclin'd to change their Religion, having 
ſo long liv'd in it to their Advantage; and that they were 
not accuſtom'd to take Advice from any but their Friends 
and Acquaintance. As to Menaces, it diſcover'd a wrong 
* Judgment to offer to threaten thoſe whoſe Nature and 
* Power was to them unknown : That, therefore, they 
| M 3 had 
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had beſt quit their Coaſt without Delay, for they were 
not us'd to take the Civilities and Remonſtrances of 
armed Men, and Foreigners too, in good Part; other- 
wiſe they ſhou'd do by them as they had done by thoſe 
others; ſhewing them, at the ſame Time, the Heads of 
ſeveral Men executed, which were ſet up round the Walls 
© of their City.“ Whether this was childiſh Babble, from 
an infant State, let the Inſtance here given determine. But 
ſo it is, that the Spaniards neither in this, nor many other 
Places, where they did not find the Merchandize they 
wanted, made no Sejzure nor Attack, whatever other Com- 
modity was to be had there : Witneſs my Cannibals, 
Of two of the moſt potent Monarchs of 
. that World, and, perhaps, of this; Kings 
of the King 5 of ſo many Kings, and the laſt the Spaniards 


La 


| Peru, aer drove from thence, the King of Peru bei 


en ge made taken in Battle, and put to a Ranſom ſo ex- 
Was. Heuer of ceſſive as is beyond all Belief ; which, how- 
ever, was punctually paid; and having, by 

his Converſation, given evident Proof of a frank, gener- 
ous, and conſtant Spirit, and of a clear and undiſturb'd 
Imagination, the Conquerors, after having exacted of him 
a Million, three Hundred twenty-five Thouſand five Hun- 
dred Weight of Gold, beſides Silver, and other Things 
that amounted to no leſs (inſomuch that their Horſes were 
now ſhod with ſolid Gold) had a Mind to ſee (how perfidi- 
ous ſoever it might be deem'd) what might be the reſt of 
this King's Treaſure, and to make that alſo their Proper- 
ty. To this End, a falſe Charge was preferr'd againſt 
him, and falſe Evidence ſuborn'd to prove that he had 
form'd a Deſign to raiſe an Inſurrection in his Provinces for 
recovering his Liberty. Upon this, by the virtuous Sen- 
tence of the very Men who had hatch'd this Plot againſt 
him, he was condemn'd to be hang'd in public, making him 
compound for the Torture of being burnt alive, by ſubmit- 
ting to Baptiſm, at the Place of Execution. A horrid and 
unheard of Barbarity, which he underwent, however, 
with an Air truly brave and royal, without Alteration ei- 
ther of his Looks or Language. And after this, to ap- 
peaſe the People, who were aſtoniſh'd and confounded P 
Q 
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ſo ſtrange a Scene, the Spaniards put on a Shew of deep 
Mourning for his Death, and order'd him a ſumptuous 
Funeral. 8 | 
The other was the King of Mexico, who, Their execralle 
after having been long beſieg'd in his capital WY Nn 
City, wherein, if ever a Prince and People 8 1 
ſhew'd it in this World, he diſcover'd the ut- 4% the Misfor- 
moſt that Patience and Perſeverance are ca- nv to fall in- 
pable of * had the Misfortune of being E Hand. 
deliver'd up alive into the Hands of his Enemies, upon Ar- 
ticles of being treated as a King; (neither, during the Time 
of his Impriſonment, was any Part of his Behaviour un- 
worthy of that Title) but his Enemies, after their Conqueſt, 
not finding ſo much Gold as they expected, when they had 
ranſack'd and rummag'd every Place, they proceeded to 
extort new Diſcoveries, by inflicting the moſt helliſh Tor- 
ments they cou'd invent upon the Priſoners whom they had 
taken; but, as they gain'd no Advantage by it, their 
Courage being our than their Tortures, . they were at 
laſt ſo inrag'd that, contrary to their Faith, and con 
to the Law of Nations, they condemned the King hiſels, 
and one of the chief Courtiers, to be put upon the Rack 
in the Preſence of one another. The Nobleman, finding 
his Spirits near ſpent with the Pains and the Heat of burn- 
ing Coals all round him, pitifully turn'd his dying Eyes 
upon his Maſter, as if it were to alk his Pardon that he 
cou'd hold out no longer. The King, darting a fierce and 
ſevere Look at him, as reproaching his . Cowardice and 
Meanneſs of Spirit, ſaid only theſe Words to him with a 
harſh and ſteddy Voice, And what daſt thou think of me, 
that I am in a Bagmo ? Am I more at Eaſe than thyſelf ? Up- 
on this the Courtier ſuddenly funk under his Pains, and 
dy'd on the Spot. The King, being half roaſted, was 
carry'd from thence, not ſo much. out of Pity (for what 
Compaſſion cou'd ever reach Souls ſo barbarous that, for 
giving a dubious Information of ſome Veſſel of Gold to 
pillag'd, they caus'd not a mere Man only, but a King, 
ſo great both in Fortune and Merit, to be broil'd before 
their Eyes) but it was becauſe his Conſtancy render'd their 
Cruelty till the more ſhameful. They afterwards auen 
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him for having had the Courage to attempt to ſet himſelf 
free by force of Arms from ſo long a State of Captivity 
and Subjection; and he made his Exit in a Manner becom- 
ing ſo magnanimous a Prince. : 
| At another Time they burnt alive, in one 
eee = and the ſame Fire, four Hundred and fixty 
* Men, viz: four Hundred of the common Peo- 
mitted in Ame- ple, and fixty of the chief Lords of a Pro- 
rica on their vince, whom they had taken Priſoners of 
Prijſonersff War. Theſe Narratives we have from them- 
** ſelves; for they don't only confeſs the Facts, 
but boaſt of, and juſtify em: Cou'd it be to prove their 
Juſtice, or their Zeal for their Religion? Certainly, theſe 
are Methods too different from, and contrary to ſo holy an 
End. Had it been their View to extend our Religion, th 
wou'd have conſider'd that *tis not propagated by the Pol 
ſeſſion of Territories, but of Hearts; and wou'd have 
thought the Blood ſpilt by the Neceſſities of War too 
much, without increaſing the Effuſion by a Slaughter, like 
that of wild Beaſts, as univerſal as Fire and Sword cou'd 
make it, having only choſe to ſave as many as they in- 
tended to make wretched Slaves of, to the Work and Ser- 
vice of their Mines: So that many of the Spaniſb Generals 
were put to Death on the Place of Conqueſt, by Order of 
the Kings of Caſtille, juſtly offended with the Horror of their 
Behaviour ; and they were almoſt all of them hated and dif- 
eſteem'd. God j aly permitted that all this great Plunder 
ſhou'd be ſwallow'd up by the Sta in its Tranſportation, 
or by the civil Wars, in which they devour'd one another 
and the greateſt Part of them was bury'd on the Spot, 
without gaining any Fruit of their Victory. TY 
The Treaſure AS for the Revenue, and what was in the 
the Americans Treaſury of a provident and prudent King, 
z2t fo confider- the Reaſon why it was ſo far ſhort of the Hopes 
; > 4 Sy thoſe who came before had conceiv'd, and of 
. that Abundance of Riches which the Spantards 
found at their firſt Arrival in this new World (for, tho” a 
great deal was fetch'd from thence, we find it nothing in 
compariſon of what might be expected) was becauſe the 
Ule of Money was intirely unknown there; and that, by 
| * con- 
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conſequence, their Gold was all a dead Stock, being of 
no other uſe but for Ornament and Oftentation, as ſo much 
Furniture reſerv'd from Father to Son by many powerful 
Kings, who continually exhauſted their Mines to form this 
Heap of Veſſels and Statues for the Ornament of their Pa- 
laces and Temples ; whereas our Gold is all in Circulation 
and Traffic. We cut ours into a thouſand Bits, caſt it 
into as many Forms, and ſcatter and diſperſe it a thou- 
ſand Ways. Let us only ſuppoſe that our Kings had, 
in like manner, amaſs'd all the Gold they cou'd collect in 
ſeveral Ages, and have let it lain idle by them. 

The People of the Kingdom of Mexico 23, yjericans 
were ſomewhat more civiliz d, and greater Art- made the World 
iſts than the other Nations in that Part of the te cn of fue 
World. They judg'd alſo, as we do, that 78% ne 
the Univerſe was near its Period; and they hes 2 
look'd upon the Deſolation we brought 7 Ia, hen 
amongſt them as a Sign of it. They believ'd e Spaniards" 
the Duration of the World to be divided into e e 
five Ages, under five ſucceſſive Suns, four N 
of which had already finiſh'd their Career, and that that 
which now gave them Light was the b The firſt Sun 
periſh*d, ſay they, with all other Creatures, by a univerſal 
Deluge. The ſecond by the Fall of the Firmament upon 
us, which ſuffocated every Thing living ; and in this Age 
they place the Giants, whoſe Bones they ſnew'd to the Spa- 
niards; according to the Proportion of which the Stature 
of Men amounted to twenty Hands high. The third Sun 
they ſay was annihilated by a Fire, which burnt and con- 
ſum'd every Thing. The fourth by a Commotion of Air 
and Wind, which even threw down ſeveral Mountains; 
at which Time Men did not die, but were transform'd 
into Baboons. What Impreſſions will not the Lazineſs of 
human Credulity admit! After the Extinction of this 
fourth Sun, the World, ſay they, lay twenty-five Years in 
continual Darkneſs; in the fifteenth Year of which were 
created a Man and a Woman, who renew'd the human 
Race. Upon acertain Day, ten Years after this, the Sun 
appear'd newly created, and from this Day begins their 
Computation of Years, © The thud Day after it mo 
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ted, the ancient Gods dy'd, and new ones have been 
every Day ſince. After what manner they think this laf 
Sun will periſh my Author has not learnt. But their Cal 
culation of this fourth Change agrees with the great Con- 
Junction of the Planets, which, eight Hundred and odd 
Years ago, as the Aſtrologers compute, produc'd many 
great Alterations and Innovations in the World. 
The magnificent 8 to Pomp and Magnificence, neither Greece, 
Warks is Peru, Rome, nor Egypt, can, cither for Utility, Dif- 
* ſuperior ts th? ficulty, or Grandeur, compare any of their 
Greece. Works with the Road made in Peru, by the 
1 and Kings of that Country, from the City of Nuit 
r to that of Cuſſes (three hundred Leagues in 
Length) it being ſtrait, even, twenty-five Paces in Breadth, 
pav'd, and inclos'd on both Sides with noble high Walls; 
along the innermoſt of which two Brooks are continually 
running, with beautiful Trees, nam'd Moly, on their 
Banks. In this Work, where they met with Rocks and 
Mountains, they cut thro? and levell'd them, and ans 
the Chaſms with Stone and Lime. At the End of every 
Journey there are fine Palaces, furniſh'd with Bhs. 
Cloaths and Arms, as well for Travellers as for Soldiers 
that paſs that Way. In my Eſtimation of this Work, I 
have computed the Difficulty, which is particularly conſi- 
derable in that Place. They did not build with any Stones 
leſs than ſuch as were ten Foot ſquare, which they had no 
other Way to carry but to drag them along by the St 
of their Arms; nor did they knew ſo much as the Art of 
Scaffolding, nor had they any other Way to go to work 
but to raiſe the Ground with the Building, taking away the 
Earth when the Whole was erected. 8 KS 
We return, now. to our Coac 
—.— 4 of theſe, or any other Vehicles, they were car- 
@ Chair of G, ry*d upon Men's Shoulders. The laſt King 
r of Peru, on the Day that he was taken, was 
— Y thus carry d upon Poles or Staves of Gold, 
and ſitting in a a Chair of Gold, to the Middle 
of the F ield of Battle. As faſt as theſe Chairmen were 
kill d in the Attempt to diſmount him (for they were deter- 
min d to take him alive) others ſtrove to ſupply the v0 
| 0 
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f thoſe that were kill'd ; ſo that they cou'd never get him 
— what Slaughter ſoever they made of nog 
men, till he was ſeiz d and pull'd to the Ground by a Man 
on Horſeback. W 
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' Of the Inconvenience of Greatneſs, 


INCE ve cannot attain to't, let us take He wvho knows 
our Revenge by railing at it: Yet to find op ron 

Faults with a Thing is not abſolutely railing . «5h. 

at it, there being ſome Faults in all Thi cut much Tros- 
how beautiful and deſirable ſoever. In the 3%. BR 

generality Greatneſs has this evident Advantage, that it 
lets itſelf down at Pleaſure, and has almoſt the Choice of 
either Condition. For a Man does not fall from all 
Heights, but may come down from the greateſt Part of 
them without falling. Indeed, it ſeems to me that we va- 
lue it at too high a Rate, and that we alſo overvalue the 
Reſolution of thoſe whom we have either ſeen or heard to 
have contemn'd it, or let themſelves down from it of their 
own Accord. Its Eſſence is not ſo manifeſtly commodi- 
ous but it may be refus'd without a Miracle. I find it a 
very hard Thing to bear Misfortunes, but to be content 
with a moderate Fortune, and to avoid Greatneſs, is a Thing, 
in my Opinion, of very little Trouble. This is a Virtue, 
methinks, to which I, who am no Conjurer, cou'd arrive 
at without much Struggle. What then ought they to do 
who ſnouꝰd even put into the Ballance the Glory attending 
this Refuſal, wherein there may be more Ambition lurk- 
ing than even in the Deſire and Enjoyment of Greatneſs ? 
Foraſmuch as Ambition never conducts itſelf better, ac- 
cording to its own Manner, than by a Path which is un- 
frequented, and out of the Road. | 8 
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n I ſpur up my Courage to Patience, but 
None ==. ſlacken its Rein towards Defire. 1 have 23 
Gian of very much to wiſh for as another, and allow m 
bigh Prefer- Wiſhes as much Liberty and Indiſeretion; 
8 855 but yet it never was my Lot to wiſh for either 
Empire or Royalty, nor for the Eminency of thoſe high 
and commanding Fortunes. I do not aim that Way. ] 
love myſelf too well. When I think of growing greater, 
tis but very moderately, and by a conſtrain'd and timor- 
ous Increaſe, ſuch as is proper for me, in Reſolution, in 
Prudence, ' in Health, Beauty, and even in Wealth. But 
that Reputation, and that ſo mighty Authority oppreſs my 
Imagination. And, quite contrary to ſome others, I 
thou'd, perhaps, rather chuſe to be the ſecond or third Man 
in Perigord than the firſt in Paris; at leaſt, without lyi 
de the third than the firſt Officer in Paris. I wou'd neither di- 
pute with a Porter at the Gate, a Wretch whom I knew not, 
nor make Crowds open to adore me as I paſs. I have been 
train'd up to a middle Rank in Life, as well by my Incli- 
nation as my Fortune; and have made it appear, by the 
whole Courſe of my Behaviour and Undertakings, that! 
have rather avoided than otherwiſe to climb above the De- 
gree of Fortune to which I was born, Every natural Con- 
ſtitution is equally juſt and eaſy. I have, therefore, 6 
mean a Spirit that I meaſure not good Fortune by its 
Height, but by its eaſy Attainment. "© 4 
: But, if I have not a Heart great enough, 
Nef 7275 I am made Amends by an open Heart, which 
Bird injoins me boldly to proclaim its Weaknels, 
gutas, who Were I defir*d to compare the Life of L. Tho- 
«vas /o admir- rius Balbus, a fine Gentleman, learned, heal- 
ener ie Fore thy; a Man of an- excellent Underſtanding, 
titude in the 133 * 
'greateft Peil. and abounding in all manner of Convenien- 
cies and Pleaſures, leading a tranquill Life, 
and all after his own Way, with a Soul duly prepar'd to 
meet Death, and fortify'd againſt Superſtition, Pain, and 
other Incumbrances of human Neceſſity, dying at laſt in 
Battle with his Sword drawn for the Defence of his Coun- 


try; ſhou'd I compare his with the Life of M. Regulus, ſo 


grand and ſublime as every one knows it was, together with 
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his admirable Exit; the one without Name, without Dig 
nity, the other exemplary and wonderfully glorious, 
ſhou'd doubtleſs ſay as Cicero did , cou'd I ſpeak as we 
as he. But, were to ſet them together in my own Phraſe; 
I ſhou'd ſay alſo that the Life of the former is as much, 
within my Capacity and within my Deſire, which I make 
conformable to my Capacity, as the latter is beyond it 
that I cou'd not approach the laſt without Veneration, but 
to the firſt I ſhou'd readily attain by Habit. 
Return we now to our temporal Greatneſs, H h not ra 
from which we have digreſs' d. I neither like .. command ner be 
to command nor be commanded. Otanez, one ,... 
of the ſeven who had a Right to lay claim to the Kingdom 
of Perſia, did, as I ſhou'd readily have done myſelf, i. e. 
+ He gave up to his Competitors his Right of attaining to 
it, either by Election or by Lot, provided that he and 
his might live in the Empire free of all Subjection and O- 
bedience, that to the ancient Laws excepted; and that they 
might enjoy all Liberty that was not to the Prejudice there 
of, he having as great an Averſion to command as to 
obey. ye. „ ee 
The moſt painful and difficult Employment g 13. more 
in the World is, in my Opinion, worthily to excuſable be- 1 
diſcharge the Office of a King. I excuſe more cane their Of- 
of their Failings than Men commonly do, in © 1. $790 
conſideration of the vaſt Weight of their * Heal 2 
Function, which really aſtoniſhes me. Tis difficult for 
ſuch boundleſs Power to preſerve any Decorum, Yet ſo it is 
that, even to thoſe who are not of the moſt happy Diſpo- 
ſition, *tis a ſingular Incitement to Virtue to be ſtation'd 
in ſuch a Place, where whatever Good you do is recorded, 
and plac'd to Account, where the leaſt Benefaction 4 
| ten 


Cicero, from whom Montaigne has taken this Parallel, plainly gives 
the Preference to Regulus. Thorius, he ſays, wallow'd in Pleaſures of every 
Kind, and was a Contemner of the Sacrifices and Temples ofhis N 
That he was a handſome Man, perfectly healthy, and fo valiant that he 
dy'd in Battle for the Cauſe of the Republic; inſomuch, adds Cicero, 
that I dare not name the Man who was preferable to him ; but Virtue 
ſhall ſpeak for me, who will not heſitate a Moment to give M. Rega/us 
the Preference, and to proclaim him the more happy Man. De Finib, 
bon et mal. lib. ii. c. 20. + Heradbt. lib. iti. p. 222, 223. 
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| other than their Competitions and Contentions, through 
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tends to fo many Men, and where your Talent, like tha 


are not very nice Judges, eaſily deceiv'd and eaſily ſatisfy d 
There are few Things wherein we can give a ſincere Judg- 
ment, becauſe there are few wherein we have not in ſome 
fort a particular Intereſt. Superiority and Inferiority, Com- 
mand and Subjection, are naturally liable to Envy and Ca. 
vil, and muſt neceſſarily be continually incroaching upon 
one another. I believe neither the one nor the other touch. 
ing its reſpective Rights; let Reaſon, therefore, which is 
inflexible and diſpaſſionate, when we can find it, deter- 
mine the Caſe. Tis ſcarce a Month ago that I turn'dover 
two Scots Authors who contended with each other 
this Point, He who takes the Part of the People renders 
the Condition of a King worſe than that of a Carter; and 
the Writer for the Monarch lifts him ſome Degrees above 
Almighty God in Soveteignty and Power. 
Great Men ars Now the Inconveniency of Greatneſs; which 
excluded from I have here taken upon me to conſider 1 
the Exerciſes of ſome Occaſion that lately put it into my Head, 
_m and Va- is this: There is not, perhaps, any Thing 
15 more pleaſant in Mens Dealings with one an- 


C 
th 
of Preachers, chiefly addreſſes itſelf to the People, who M 7 
. 
0 
{: 


an Emulation of Honour and Valour, either in theEx- 
erciſes of the Body or of the Mind, wherein ſovereign 
Greatneſs has no real Share. Indeed I have often thought, 
that, out of pure reſpect, Men have us'd Princes injurioully 
and diſdainfully in that Particular. For the very _ 
was vehemently diſguſted at, when a Lad, was to ſee, 
thoſe who performed their Exerciſes with me forbore to do 
their beſt, as if they thought me unworthy of ſuch Effort; . 
and this is what we ſee happen to them daily, every one think- 
ing himſelf unworthy to contend with them. If we di 
cover that they have the leaſt Paſſion to get the better, there 
is not a Man that will not make it his Buſineſs to give them 
the Victory, and that will not chuſe to betray his own 
Honour rather than offend theirs. They employ no more 
Force in it than is neceſſary to contribute to their Honaur. 
What Share then haye they in an Engagement whereinevery 
one is of their Side? Methinks 1 fee thoſe Paladins = 
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the ancient Times ao ting themſelves to the Juſts and 
Tournaments, with their Baſics and Armour due 
Briſſon, running againſt Mexander, purpoſely made a Fault 
* in his Career, for which Alexander chid him, but he 
ought to have whipp'd him. Upon this Actount Carneades 
ſaid, Þ That the Sens of Princes learn'd nothing right bat how 
to ride the manag d Horſe, by reaſon that in all other Exer. 
ciſes every one bends and yields to them ;, but a Horſe, being nei- 
ther a Flatterer nor a Courtier, mates no more ſc to fling 


the Son of a King than the Brat of a Porter. Homer was 


forc'd to conſent that Venus, fo perfect, ſoft, and delicate 
a Beauty, ſhou'd be wounded at the Battle of Troy, for the 
Sake of aſcribing Courage and Boldnefs to her, Qualities 
never known in thoſe who are exempt from Danger. The 
Gods are made to be angry, to fear, to run away, to be 
jealous, to grieve, and to be tranſported with Paſſion, to 
honour them with the Virtues that amongſt us ate compoſ- 
ed of thoſe Imperfections. He that does not participate 
in the Hazard and Difficulty cannot pretend to an Intereſt 
in the Honour and Pleaſure that attend hazardous Actions. 


*Tis pity you ſhou'd have ſuch a Power that all Things 


give Way to you. Your Fortune throws Society and good 
Fellowſhip too far from you, and plants you in too 
a Solitude. That Eaſineſs, that mean Facility of maki 
all Things ſtoop to you, is an Enemy to all manner 
Pleaſure. Tis fliding, not going; *tis ſleeping, not liv- 
ing. Conceive a Man accompany'd with Omnipotence, 
you plunge him in an Abyſs, and put him under a Neceſ- 
ſity of begging Moleſtation and Oppoſition from you as an 
Alms. His Being and his Welfare are in a State of Indi- 
gence. The good Qualities of Kings are dead and loft, for theſe 
are only to be perceiv d by Compariſon, and we put them 

| 1 e out 


Plutarch in his Treatiſe, How a Flatterer may be diſtinguiſb d from a 
Friend, where this Man, who ſuffer'd Alexander to conquer him, is call'd 
Criſſon inſtead of Bri/ſon, as it is ſpelt in all the Editions of Montaigne 
that I have met with. Indeed in Platarth's Tract, intitFd, Of the Satis- 
Faction or Trangmillity of the Mind, tis ſpelt Bel r, in the Paris Edit. 
Fol. Anno 1624. But 'tis an Error of the Preſs, becauſe in the Latin 
Verſion, Which accompanies it, Xz/ander has put Criſen, + Platarch, 


ibid, c. 15. 
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176 ' MonTA1GNE's Eſayt. Book II. 
out of the Way of it. Their Ears are ſo tingled with 2 
continual uniform Approbation that they have ſcarce 

Knowledge of true Praiſe. Have they to do with the great- 


eſt Fool of all their Subjects? They have no Way to take 


advantage of him: By his ſaying, *Tis becauſe he i my 
King, he thinks he has ſaid enough to imply that he there. 
fore ſuffer'd himſelf to be overcome. This Quality ſtifles 
and conſumes the other true and eſſential Qualities, which 
are ſunk deep in the Kingſhip, and leaves them nothing to 
ſet themſelves off but Actions that are actually conti 

and ſubſervient to Royalty, v:z. the Functions of their Office, 
*Tis ſo much to be a King, that he is only ſo by that very 
Denomination. This ſtrange Luſtre that ſurrounds him, 
conceals him, and robs us of the View of him. Our Si 

is thereby repelPd and diſſipated, being engroſs'd and daz- 
zled by this glaring Splendor, The Senate awarded the 
Prize of Eloquence to Tiberius, but he refus'd it, as think- 
ing that, tho*. the Award had been ever ſo juſt, he cou'd 
not have a true Reliſh of it from a Judgment ſo reſtrain'd, 
How ibo Faul: As we yield them all the Advantages of 
of Kings are bid Honour, ſo do we ſooth and give a Sanction 
Fromtheir Eyes. to their very Defects and Vices, not only by 


Approbation, but even by Imitation. Every one of Mlex- 


ander's Attendants carry'd their Heads on one Side as he 
did. And the Flatterers of Dionyſius ran foul of one 
another in his Preſence, ſtumbl'd at, and kick'd up every 
Thing in their Way, to denote that they were as purblind as 
he. Even Ruptures have ſometimes been a Recommenda- 
tion to Favour. I have actually ſeen Deafneſs affected; 
and, where the Sovereign hated his Wife, Plutarch ÞF ob- 
ſerv'd that the Courtiers actually divorc'd theirs, whom 
they lov'd. And, what is yet more, Uncleanneſs, and 
all manner of Diſſolution, Diſloyalty, Blaſphemy, Cruel- 
ty, Hereſy, Superſtition, Irreligion, Effeminacy, = 
| worſe 


* P/atarch, Of the Difference betwixt the Flatterer and the Friend. 
+ Plutarch only ſays that he knew a Man who, becauſe his Friend 
divorc'd his Wife, turn'd away his Wife alſo, whom, nevertheleſs, he 
went to viſit, and ſent for ſometimes privately to his Houſe, which was 
diſcover'd by the very Wife of his Friend, Plutarch of the Difference 
betwixt the Flatterer and the Friend, c. 8. of Amyo7's Tranſlation. 
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worſe Crimes, if worſe there can be, have at Times been 
the reigning Faſhion; and by an Example yet more perni- 
cious than that of the Flatterers of Mitbridates, who, * 
becauſe their Sovereign pretended to the Honour of bang 
a good Phyſician, came to him to have Inciſions and Cauſ- 
tics apply'd to their Bodies; for thoſe others ſuffer d their 
Souls, a more noble and delicate Part, to be cauteris d. 
But, to conclude the Subject I with, Adrian, the 
Emperor, diſputing with the Philoſopher Favorinus about 
the Meaning of a Word, Favorinus ſoon yielded, him the 
Point ; for which his Friends blaming him, You talk imply, 
ſaid he, ou d you make me believe that he who commands 
thirty Legions, is not a Man of more Learning than I am? 
+ Auguſtus wrote Verſes againſt A/inius Pollo ; And I, ſaid 
Pollio, ſay nothing, for tis not prudent to take up the Pen 
againſt him who has Power to proſcribe. And theſe were 
both in the Right. For Dionyſius, becauſe he cou'd ꝓ not 
equal Philoxenus in Poetry, and Plato in Reaſoning, 
condemn'd the one to the Quarries, and ſent the other to 
the Iſle of Ægina to be ſold for a Slave. 


* Plutarch, ibid. c. 13. + Zlu Spartiani Adrianus Cæſar, p. 7 and 8, Hiſt. 
Aug, I Or rather becauſe he was not able to bear the flight Opinion 
which Philoxenus ſnew'd of his Poetry. Diodorus of Sicily, lib. xi. c. 2. 
ſays, that one Day, at Supper-time, as they were reading ſome worthleſs 
Poems of this Tyrant, that excellent Poet Philoxenus, being charg'd to 
give his Opinion of them, was too free in his Anſwer to pleafe Diompſi- 
1, for which the Tyrant was ſo much incens'd againſt him that he or- 
der'd him to be ſent immediately to the Quarries. || Montaigne is miſtak- 
en here with regard to Plato, who was ſold a Slave in the Iſland of Ægi- 
na, by order of Dionyſſus the Tyrant, becauſe he had ſpoke too freely to 
him; as Diadorus of Sicily ſays poſitively, lib. xv. c 2. and more parti- 
cularly alſo Diog. Laert. in the Life of Plato, lib. iii. Sect. 18, 19. In 
theſe two laſt Notes the Fault I have found with Montaigne I might, in- 
deed, have as well plac'd to the Account of Plutarch, who ſays the very 
ſame Thing as Montaigne in his Treatiſe Of Contentment, or Peace of the 
Mind, c. 12. yet I cannot but think that Platurch has here been guilty of 
ſome Inaccuracy of Expreſſion. th 615: I 
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| 97 the Art of Dicer fog. 


The Endo Pu- As the Cuſtom of our Juſtice to con- 
riſbments; and demn ſome for a Warning to others, 


of fe Mon > To Ws them for no other Reaſon but 
may ſerve for becauſe they have done amiſs, were down- 
—_— t right Stupidity, as Plato fays, for what is 
others 


done cannot be undone ; but *tis to the End 
they may offend no more, and that others may not commit 
the like Offence. We do not reform the Man whom we 
hang, but we reform others by him. I do the fame. My 
Errors are ſometimes natural, and neither to be corrected 
nor remedy'd ;- but the Benefit which virtuous Men do the 
Public, by making themſelves imitated, I may do, ka 
in n making my Conduct avoided, 


Nonne vides Albi ut malè vivat filins, utqee 
Barrus inops ? magnum documentum, ne r em 
Perdere quis velit. | "647 


Don't you behold the wealthy Albus Son, 

How wretchedly he lives, how he's undone! . 
There's Barrus too, how ſhabby is he grown | 
Barrus, the greateſt Rake of all the Town : 

A good Inſtruction for you 
Shou'd not their Patrimony ool away. 


Whilſt I 


I moſt eſteem in myſelf derive more Honour from accuſ 
than from recommending 


LE EE LS: oo” oa a a 7 M 


Heirs, that they > 


aim and condemn my own Imperfe&tions; 
another Perſon will be taught to fear them. The Parts that 


myſelf ; which is the reaſon I the 


oftner relapſe and ſtick to them. But, when all is faid and 
done, a Man never ſpeaks of himſelf without Loſs. Self- 
condemnation is always believ'd, but Self-praiſe never. 
There may, peradventure, be foe of my own Conſtitu- 
tion, who inſtruct me better by Contrariety than by Simi- 


litude, 
® Hor, lib. i. Sat, 4. v. 109, &c. 


2 
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litude, and more by avoiding than imitating me. This 


was that Sort of Diſcipline which the elder Cato had in his 


Thoughts, when he ſaid, that Viſe Men have more to learn 
of Fools, than Fools of wife Men: And that ancient Player 
upon the Harp, who, Pauſanias ſaid, us'd to compel his 


Scholars to go and hear one that lodg'd oppoſite to him, 


who play*d very ill, that they might thereby learn to hate 
his Diſcords and falſe Meaſures. The Horror of Cruelty 
more inelines me to Mercy than any Example of Clemen- 
cy cou'd poſſibly do. A good Riding-maſter does not 
ſo much mend my Seat in the Saddle as an Attorney, or a 
Venetian Gondolier on Horſeback; and a ſorry Speak - 
er reforms my Language better than a good one. The 
filly Look of another Perſon always advertiſes and ad- 
viſes me; and that which is pungent awakes and rouſes 
much better than what is pleaſing. Tis fit Time for us to 
reform the backward Way by Diſagreement rather than by 
Agreement, by Diſcord rather than Accord. As I learn 
little by good Examples, I make uſe of bad, which are very 
common. I have endeavour'd to render myſelf as agree- 
able as I ſee others offenſive, as conſtant as I ſee others 
fickle, as affable as I ſee others rough, as good as I ſee 
others wicked; but I propoſed to myſelf Meaſures invin- 
cible. » 1 8 | 

The moſt fruitful and natural Exerciſe of The Uſ-fulneft 
the Mind, in my Opinion, is Converſation, 7 — x 
the uſe of which I find to be more agreeable 
than any other Exerciſe in Life. For this Reaſon, were 1 


now forc'd to make my Choice at this Inſtant, I think 1 


ſhou'd agree rather to loſe my Sight than my Hearing, or 
my Speech. The Athenians and the Romans alſo held this 
Exerciſe in great Honour in their Academies: And the 7- 
talians to this Day retain ſome Footſteps of it to their great 
Advantage. F 85 | 


The Study of Books is a languid, feeble 'Tiran Exerciſe , 


Motion, that does not warm, whereas Conver- 1 
ſation at once inſtructs and exerciſes, If I f Book, NY 
diſcourſe with a Man of ſtrong Senſe, and a | 
ſhrewd Difputanr, he 142. me Nip and Thigh, goads me 


180 MonTAI1GNE's Eſſays. Book III. 
on the Right and Left, and his Imaginations give Vi 
to mine. Envy, Glory, Contention, ſtimulate, and raiſe 
me above myſelf ; whereas a Uniſon of Judgment is a 
Quality that is a perfect Nuiſance in Converſation. But 
as the Mind gathers Strength, by the Communication of 
vigorous and regular Underſtandings, tis not to be expreſ- 
ſed how much it loſes and degenerates by the continual Cor- 
reſpondence and Company which we keep with ſuch whoſe 
Imaginations are vulgar and diſtemper'd. There is no 
Contagion which ſpreads like that. I have ſufficient Reaſon 
to. know the Evil of it by dear Experience. I love to diſ- 
courſe and diſpute; but its with few Men only, and for my own 
Sake; for to be put up as a Spectacle before a great Aſſem- 
bly, and to make a Parade and Boaſting of a Man's Flow 
of Wit and Words, is, I think, very unbecoming a Per- 
ſon of _— nh , a” 4 
onienie is a ſcurvy Quality, but not 
* to be able to bear with it, and to fret and vex 
fenſe is a very at it as 1 do, is another Sort of Diſeaſe, alto- 
traubliſome Di- gether as troubleſome as Nonſenſe: And this is 
fiemper of the the very Thing of which Iwill now accuſe my- 
3 ſelf. J enter into a Conference and Diſpute 
with great Freedom and Eaſe, foraſmuch as Opinion meets 
in me with a Soil very unfit for Penetration, and too hard 
for it to take any deep Root in it. No Propoſitions aſton- 
iſh me, no Belief offends me, how contrary ſoever it be to 
my own. There is no Fancy ſo frivolous and extravagant 
that does not ſeem to me to be very ſuitable to the Product 
of the human Underſtanding. ' for ſuch of us, who 
deprive our Judgment of the Right of making Decrees, 
we Took upon the various Opinions with Indifference ; and 
if we don't incline our Judgments to them, yet we readily 
lend an Ear to them. Where one Scale of the Ballance is 
quite empty, I let the other waver under the Dreams 
of an old Woman: And I think myſelf excuſable if I 
chuſe the odd Number, Thurſday rather than Friday; if I 
had rather be the twelfth or fourteenth than the thirteenth 
at Table; if I had rather, on a Journey, ſee a Hare run 
by me than croſs my Road, and that my Stocking. be 
put on my left Foot firſt, All ſuch Whimſies as are 
| cur- 
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Ch. VIII. Of the Art of Diſcour/ing. 18 
current about us, deſerve at leaſt to be hearken'd unto. As 
to me they are all mere Vanity, and that is what they really 
import. Moreover, vulgar and caſual Opinions, con- 
ſider'd in their Weight, are, indeed, ſomething more than 
nothing in Nature. And he who will not ſuffer himſelf 
to proceed ſo far, falls, peradventure, into the Vice of Ob- 
ſtinacy, for the Sake of avoiding that of Superſtition. 
The Contradictions of Judgments, therefore, do neither 
offend nor alter me; they only awake and exerciſe me. 
We ſhun Correction, whereas we ought to put ourſelves in 
the Way of it, eſpecially when it comes by way of Con- 
ference, and not of Authority. As to every Oppoſition, 
we don't conſider whether it be juſt, but how we ſhall, 
right dr wrong, diſengage ourſelves from it. Inſtead of 
extending our Arms we thruſt out our Claws. I cou'd ſuf- 
fer myſelf to be roughly handled by my Friends telling me 
that I am a Fool and a Dreamer: I love to hear Gentle- 
men ſpeak, as they think, with Courage. We muſt for- 
tify and harden our Organ of Hearing againſt this ceremo- 
nious Sound of Words. I love a ſtrong and manly Fami- 
liarity and Converſation ; a Friendſhip that is pleas'd with 
the Sharpneſs and Vigour of its Communication, as Love 
is with Biting and Scratching. *Tis not vigorous nor ge- 
nerous enough if it be not quarrelſome, if it be civiliz*d 
and artificial, if it treads gingerly, and is afraid of a Shock. 
Neque enim diſputari fine reprebenſione poteſs *. Nor can 
there be any Diſputation without Contradiction. When 
I am contradifted, it rouſes my Attention, but not my 
Indignation. I incline towards him who contradicts 
and inſtructs me. The Cauſe of Truth ought to be the 
common Cauſe of both the one and the other. What An- 
ſwer will he make? The Paſſion of Anger has alread 

given a Blow to his Judgment. Anguiſh has taken Poſſeſ- 
lion of it before Reaſon. It wou'd be of Service that our 
Diſputes were decided by Wagers; that there might be a 
material Mark put upon what we loſt, to the End that we 
might keep an Account of it, and that my Man might 
tell me, My Ignorance and Obſtinacy coſt me laſt Tear a 2 

N 


3 
Cicero de Finibus bon et mal. lib. i. 
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dared Crowns at ſeveral Times. I cheriſh and careſs Truth in 
what Hand ſoever I find it; I chearfully ſurrender to it; I 
open my conquer'd Arms to it as far off as I can ſee it 
proaching, and I take a Pleaſure in being reprov'd, provided 
it be not with an Air too deriding and imperious. And 1 
- accommodate myſelf to my Accuſers more frequently for 
Civility ſake than for the Sake of Amendment, chuſing to 
gratify and encourage a Freedom to admoniſh me, by my 
ready Submiſſion to it. Nevertheleſs it is hard to bring 
the Men of my Time to it. They have not the Courage 
to correct, becauſe they can't bear to be corrected them. 
| ſelves. And they always ſpeak with Diſſimulation in one 
anothers Preſence. I take ſo great a Pleaſure in being 
Jjudg'd and known, that *tis in a manner indifferent to me 
in which of the two Forms I am ſo. My Imagination does 
ſo often contradict and condemn itſelf, that tis all one to 
me if another do it, eſpecially conſidering that I grant na 
more Authority than what I think fit to his Reproof. But 
I am angry with the Man who is ſo ſurly, which I know 
ſome are, as to be ſorry for his Admonition if it be not 
credited, and takes it for an Affront if it be not immedi- 
. ately follow'd. Whereas Socrates always receiv'd the Con- 
tradictions to his Arguments with a Smile, it may be faid 
that his Strength of Reaſon was the Cauſe, and that, the 
Advantage being certain of falling on his Side, he accep- 
ted them as Matter of new Victory. Nevertheleſs we ſee, 
on the contrary, that there is nothing in the Caſe that ren- 
ders our Sentiment fo delicate as an Inclination to Pre-emi- 
nence, and a Diſdain of the Adverſary; and that, there- 
fore, the weaker Diſputant has reaſon to take, in 
Part, thoſe Contradictions that correct and ſet him right, 
In earneſt, I rather chuſe to keep Company with thoſe Who 
gall me than thoſe who fear me. *Tis an inſipid and a 
hurtful Pleaſure to have to do with People who admire and 
make Way for us. 4utiſthenes commanded his Children 
Never to take it kindly, or as a: Favour, from amy Man who 
| | | com- 
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commended them *. I find I am much prouder of a Victo- 
ry which J gain over myſelf, when in the very Heat of the 
Contention, T ſurrender myſelf to the Strength of my Ad- 
verſary's Argument, than I feel Pleaſure in a Victory which 
I obtain over him by Means of his Weakneſs.” In ſhort 1 
receive and admit of all manner of Attacks that are di- 
rect, how weak ſoever; but I am quite out of Patience 
with thoſe that are not made in Form. I little care what the 
Subject is; the Opinions are all one to me, and the Victor 

is to me a Thing almoſt indifferent. I can argue a whole 
Day together, peaceably if the Debate be carry'd on with 
Order. I do not require Strength and Subtilty ſo much as 
Method ; I mean the Order which is every Day obſerv'd 
in the Wranglings of Shepherds and Shop-boys, but never 
among us. If they ſtart from the Subject *tis uncivil in 
them; and yet *tis no more than what we do ourſelves : 


But their Tumult and Impatience does not carry them from 


their Point, They purſue the Thread, of their Argument. 
If they prevent, and do not ſtay for one another, they at 
leaſt underſtand one another. Any one anſwers too well 
for me, if he anſwer what I fay. But when the Diſpute 
is confus'd and irregular, I quit the Subſtance, and adhete 
to the Form with Anger and Indiſcretion, and fall into a 
teſty, malicious, and imperious Way of Diſputing, of 
which I am afterwards aſham'd. Tis impoſſible to deal 


ſincerely with a Fool. My Judgment is 4 only deprav*d 


under the Hand of ſo, impetuous a Maſter, but my Conſci- 


ence alſo, | ; | ; 
— oa n 
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Plutarch of falſe Shame, c. 12. 0 Aeι,çοαν Head ap- 
ve Tois waa? ,h - under xde Ne tram) ar 
Montaigne has confounded this Autiſtbenius, or Anti ſibencus, as the Latin 
Tranſlation of Plutarch calls him, with the Chief of the Cynic Sect, 
who never had the Surname of Hercules, which Plutarch gives to Antift- 
henius, and is conſtantly call'd Antiſtbenes. 
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not how much he lays himſel 


184 MonTatcNe's Eſſay. Book III. 
Diſputes that Our Diſputes ought to be prohibited and 
_ 5 N puniſh'd as well as other verbal Crimes. * What 
Joy 351 1; the Vice do they not create and accumulate, be 
#11 Conſequences always govern'd and commanded by Paſſion 
of them. We firſt quarrel with the Arguments, and then 


with the Men. We learn to diſpute purely for the Sake of 
contradicting z and, whilſt every one contradicts, and is 


contradicted, it falls out that all that is got by the Diſpute 
is the Loſs and Annihilation of the Truth. Plato, there- 
fore, in his Republic, prohibits. this Exerciſe to Fools and 


ill-bred People. To what End do you go about to inquire 
into a Subject of one who knows not any Thing that is 
worth knowing? *Tis doing no Injury to the Subject when 


a Man leaves it in order to ſee which Way to treat it. I 
do not mean a Way that is artful and ſcholaſtic, but one 
that is natural and obvious to a ſolid Underſtanding, What 
will it be in the End? One goes to the Eaſt, the other to 


the Weſt. They loſe the main Point, and ſcatter it in a 


Crowd of Incidents. After ſtorming for an Hour they 


know not what they, are looking for. One is low, the 


other high, and a third ſideling. One is taken with a 
Word and a Simily : Another is no longer ſenſible of the 
Oppoſition made to him, he is ſo engag'd in his Purſuit, 
and thinks of following his own Courſe, and not yours: 


Another, finding himſelf too weak to hold the Argument, 


fears all, refuſes all, and, at the very Beginning, mixes. 
and confounds the Subject, or, in the very Height of the 


Diſpute, ſtops ſhort and grows ſileht by a peeviſh Ignorance, 


affecting a haughty Contempt, or a ſilly Modeſty of avoid- 
ing Contention. This Man, provided he ſtrikes, cares 
F open. The other counts 

UG « his 

* The Deſcription which Montaigne gives, from this Place to the 


Mark +, in the next Page, of the Faults that commonly attend our 
Piſputes, is very juſt, and very agreeably expreſs d. Pere Bouhours 


| was fo pleas'd with it, that he has inſerted it almoſt verbatim in lib. iii. 


of his Art de Pen/er, c. 20. H. but without directly aſcribing the Hon- 
our of it to Montaigne, whom he only points out by the vague Charac- 
ter of the Celebrated Author; whereas bo ought moſt certainly to have 
nam'd Montaigne expreſly, eſpecially after having juſt criticis'd him in 
the ſame Chapter with great Severity, to call it no worſe, when he not 
only quoted his Words, but nam'd him without any ſcruple. 


9 TT yy - N a 


his very Words, and weighs them for Reaſons: | Abt 


is beholding only to his (Stentor-like) Voice, and his Lungs. 


Here's one that draws Inferences againſt himſelf, and ano- 
ther that deafens you with Prefaces, and impertinent Digreſ- 
ſions +. Another falls into downright Railing, and picks a 
Quarrel for nothing, in order to get clear of the Compa- 
ny and Converſation of a Wit that is too hard for him. 
This laſt looks not into the Reaſon of Things, but draws 
a Line of Circumvallation about you, with the Logic of 
his Clauſes, and the Rules of his Art. : 
Who now does not enter into a Diſtruſt of The frange A. 
the Sciences, and doubt whether he can reap _— 0 
any ſolid Advantage from them for the Neceſ- en 
ſities of Life, conſidering the Uſe we put them to. Nibil 


ſanantibus literis *, as Seneca calls it. Who has got Un- 


derſtanding by Logic? Where are all its fine Promiſes ? 
Nec ad melits vivendum, nec ad commodius diſſerendum, 1. e. 
It neither makes a Man live better, nor diſcourſe more per- 
tinently. Is there more Balderdaſh in the Brawls of Fiſh- 
women than in the public Diſputes of the Men of this. 
Profeſſion ? I ſhou'd rather that a Son of mine ſhou'd 
learn the Language of the Taverns than the Babble of the 
Schools. Take a Maſter of Arts, and diſcourſe with him, 
does he not make us ſenſible of this artificial Excel- 
lency ? Does he not captivate the Women, and ſuch 
Ignoramus's as we are, by the Admiration of the Strength 
of his Reaſons, and the Beauty of his Method ? Does 
he not govern and perſuade us as he will? Why does a 
Man, who has ſo great Advantage in Matter and Manage- 
ment, mix Railing, Indiſcretion, and Rage, in his Diſpu- 
tations ? Strip him of his Gown, his Hood, and his La- 
in; let him not batter our Ears with Ariſtotle, in his Paris 
naturalibus, you will take him for one of us, or worſe. 
By that Complication and Confuſion of Language with 
which they overpower us, they appear in the Light of Jug- 
glers, whoſe Feats of Activity ſtrike and impoſe upon our 
Senſes, but do not at all ſhock our Belief; and, their 
Slight of Hand excepted, they do nothing but what is 

com- 


* Seneca, Ep. 59. 
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of it, *tis the moſt noble and 
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common and mean. They are not the leſs Fools for their 


being more learn'd; I love and honour Knowledge az 
wk as they who poſſeſs it; and, if a right Ule be made 
powerful Acquiſition of Mor- 
tals: But in thoſe (of whom there's an infinite Number of 
the Kind) who eſtabliſh their Sufficiency and Value ups 

that Baſis, who appeal from their Underſtanding . 


Memory, Sub aliend umbrã latentes *, and can do nothing 


but by Book, I hate it, if I may venture to ſay it, ſome- 
thing worſe than Stupidity itſelf. In my Country, and in 
my Time, Learning has improv'd Fortunes ſufficientiy, 
but the Mind not at all. If it meets with dull Souls it 


overcharges and ſuffocates them, leaving them a crude and 
undigeſted Maſs; but, as for ſuch as are free of all Clg 

it readily purifies, clarifies, and ſubtilizes them even to Ex- 
aninition. Tis a Thing of a Quality almoſt indifferent; 


a very uſeful Accompliſhment to a ſublime Soul, but to 
others pernicious and miſchievous, or rather a Thing of 
very precious Uſe, that will not ſuffer itſelf to be purchal- 
ed at a low Rate. In ſome Hands *tis a Sceptre, in 


- Others a Rattle. 


"T.:Methodans But to proceed, what greater Victory do you 
Management, hope for than to convince your Enemy that 
that gives a he is not able to encounter you? When you 
Falue to Dij- get the better of your Poſition, 'tis Truth that 
3 wins; when you get the Advantage of Order 
and Method *tis you that win. I am of Opinion that, in 
Plato and Xenophon, Socrates diſputes more for the Sake. of 
the Diſputants than of the Diſpute, and more to inſtruct 
Euthydemus and Protagoras in the Knowledge of their Im- 
pertinence than in the Impertinence of their Art. He graſps 
at the firſt Subject, like one who has a more profitable 
Aim than to explain it, namely to clear the Underſtand- 
ings which he takes upon him to cultivate and exerciſe. 
Tis our proper Buſineſs to be ſtirring, and upon the Hunt 


after Truth; and, if we proſecute the Chace ill and im- 


pertinently, we are inexcuſable. To fail in ſeizing it is 


another Thing. For we are born to ſearch after Truth 


tho 


Seneca, Epiſt. 33. i. e. Who are always Tranſlators, and never Authors. 


the 
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tho' it is the Province of a greater Power to poſſeſs it. 
'Tis not, as Demecritus ſaid, conceal'd in the unfathomable 
Deeps, but rather elevated-to an infinite Height in the di- 
vine Knowledge. The World is but a School of Inquiry. 
'Tis not who ſhall enter the Field, but who ſhall 
rform the beſt Courſes. He may as well play the Fool 
who ſpeaks the Truth, as he who utters a Falſhood ; for 
we are upon the Manner, not the Matter of Speaking. 
Tis my Humour to regard the Form as much as the Sub- 
ſtance, and-the Advocate as much as the Cauſe, according 
to the Rule laid down by Alcibiades. And I amuſe myſelf 
every Day in reading Authors, without minding their Learn- 
ing; their Method being what I look for, not their Sub- 
ject. Juſt ſo too I hunt after the Converſation of ſome ce- 
lebrated Genius; not that he may teach me, but that I 
may know him; and that then, if he be worth it, L may 
imitate him, Tis in every Man's Power to ſpeak. truly, 
but the Talent of a few only to ſpeak methodically, 
prudently, and fully, By conſequence, the Fallity 
which proceeds from Ignorance, does not offend me, but 
the Folly of it. I have broke off ſeveral advantageous 
Bargains by reaſon of the impertinent Wrangling of thoſe 
with whom I treated. I am not mov'd once in a Year at 
the Faults of thoſe over whom I have any Power ; but for 
the Stupidity and Obſtinacy of their Allegations, and their 
fooliſh,and brutiſh Excuſes, we are every Day ready to ſeize 
one another by the Collar. They neither underſtand what 
is ſaid nor why, and anſwer accordingly, which is enough 
to make a Man mad. I never feel any ſevere Shock in my 
Head but when *tis knock*'d by another Head; and am 
more ready to compound for the Crimes of my Domeſtics 
than their Raſhneſs, Impertinence, and Folly. Let them 
do leſs, provided they are capable-of doing it as it ought. 
You live in Hopes of warming their Affection to you; 
but, from a Blockhead, there's nothing, worth having, to 
be had, or hop'd for. C | 
But what if I take Things otherwiſe than 4 great Fault 
they are ? *Tis poſſible I may; and, there- „% _ 
fore, 1 accuſe my own Impatience ; and hold, 7b the Follies 
in the firſt Place, that ſuch Impatience is as obern. 
vici- 
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vicious in him who is in the right as in him who is in the 


wrong. For *tis always a tyrannical Sournefs not to be ab 
to bear a Form different from one's own : And, beſide, 
there really is not a greater, more conſtant, and a more un. 
accountable Folly than to be mov'd and provok'd at the 


| Follies of Mankind; for it chiefly makes us quarrel with 


ourſelves, and the ancient Philoſopher never wanted occaſion 
for his Tears whilſt he conſider'd himſelf. Miſo *, one of 


the ſeven Sages, who was of the Temper of Timon and De. 


mocritus, being aſk'd, What be laugb'd at, being alone? 


Made anſwer, For the very reaſon becauſe I laugh alone 


How many filly Things, in my Opinion, do ] ſay and an- 
ſwer every Day of my Life; and then how many more at- 
cording to the Opinion of others? If I bite my own Lips 
at it, what muſt others do? In ſhort, we muſt live among 
the Living, and let the River run under the Bridge with- 
out our Care, or at leaſt without our being diſturb'd. 
To ſpeak the Truth, how comes it that we can meet a Man 
with a hump Back, or any other Deformity, without be- 
ing angry at it; and can't bear to meet with a Perſon 
who is of a wrong Head, without putting ourſelves into 
a Paſſion ? Fhis criminal Sourneſs ſticks more to the Ju 

than to the Crime. Let us always have this Saying of 


Plato in our Mouths, Do not I think Things wrong becauſe I | 


am wrong myſelf ? Am not I myſelf in Fault? May not my 
Admonition rebound upon myſelf ? A wiſe and divine Check 
this, which laſhes the moſt univerſal and common Error of 
Mankind. Not only the Reproaches that we caſt upon 
one another, but our Reaſons alſo ; our Arguments and 
Controverſies are generally liable to be retorted upon us, 
and we are hurt with our own Weapons. Of this Anti- 
quity has left me very grave Examples. It was ſaid inge- 
niouſly, and very pertinently by Eraſmus, in his Adagies, 
btercus cuique ſuum bene olet. We ſee nothing behind vs. 
We expoſe ourſelves to Laughter a hundred Times a Day, 
while we laugh at our Neighbour, and deteſt in others the 
very Faults that are more conſpicuous in ourſelves, and 
which we admire with wonderful Impudence and Inadver- 


tency. 
* Diog. Laert. in the Life of Mifo, lib. 1. F108, | 
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tency. It was but Yeſterday that 1 ſaw a Man of good 
Senſe pleaſantly and juſtly ridiculing the Folly of another, 
who batters the Ears of all Companies with the Catalogue 

of his Genealogies and Alliances, above half of them 

falſe (for they whoſe Titles are moſt dubious and un- 
certain, are the moſt apt to fall upon ſuch ridiculous To- 
pics) and, at the ſame Time, had he look'd at home, 
he wou'd have found, that he was altogether as intemperate 

and impertinent in publiſhing and crying up the Pedigree 
of his Wife. Oh! the impertinent Aſſurance with which 

the Wife ſees herſelf arm'd by her own Huſband! If he. 
underſtood Latin we ſhou'd ſay to him, | 


Azeſis bæc non inſanit ſatis ful ſponte, inſliga *. 


If of herſelf ſhe be not mad enough, 
Be ſure to urge her to.the utmoſt Proof, 


do not ſay that no Man ſhou'd accuſe who is not clear 
himſelf ; for then noone wou'd ever accuſe, not even he that 
is clear from the ſame Sort of Stain; but I mean, that while 
our Judgment falls upon another whoſe Name is then in 
queſtion, it does not exempt usfrom an internal and ſevere 
Juriſdiction. ' Tis an Office of Charity that the Man who 
cannot reclaim himſelf from a Vice, ſhou'd, nevertheleſs, 
endeavour to remove it in another, in whom, perhaps, 
it may not have taken fo deep and malignant a Root. Nei- 
ther do I think ita pertinent Anſwer to him, who admo- 
niſhes me of my Fault, to tell him that he is guilty of the 
lame. What does this ſignify ? The Admonition is, not- 
withſtanding, true and uſeful. If we had a good Noſe 
our Ordure wou'd be the more offenſive to us becauſe it is 
our own. And Socrates is of Opinion, that whoever ſhou'd 
find himſelf, his Son, and a Stranger, guilty of any Vio- 
lence and Wrong, ought to begin with himſelf, to preſent 
himſelf farſt to the Sentence of Juſtice ; and, in order ta 
purge himſelf, to implore the Aſſiſtance of the Hangman. 
The Son ſhou'd take place next, and then the Stranger, 


© 'T rs Audria, Act 4. Scene 2. v. 9. 
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If this Precept ſeem a little too ſevere, he ought, at leaſt 
to preſent himſelf the firſt to the Sting of his own. Cons 
Tharwhih he Senſes which perceive Things only hy 
* frikesourSenſes the external Accidents, are our proper and firſt 
determines our Judges; and 'tis no wonder if, in all the Party 
os Ihe of our ſocial Duty, there is ſo perpetual and 
2 F univerſal a Mixture of Ceremonies and ſuper- 
theSpeaker gives ficial Appearances, inſomuch that therein con- 
Weight toa ſiſts the beſt and moſt effectual Part of our 
2 % civil Government. *Tis {till Man with whom 
fre bis 205 we have to do, whoſe Condition is wo 
corporeal. As for thoſe who, of late Years, 
have aim'd to erect ſuch a contemplative and immaterial an 
Exerciſe of Religion for us, let them not wonder if chere 
be ſome who think it had ſlipp'd and vaniſh'd thro? their 
Fingers, had it not continued among us as a Mark, Title, 
and Inſtrument of Diviſion and Partition, more than byit- 
felf. As in a Conference, the Gravity, the Robe, andithe 
Fortune of the Speaker, often give a Reputation to vain and 
filly Arguments; tis not to be preſum'd, but that a Gen- 
tleman ſo attended, and that ſtrikes ſuch an Awe, has ſome 
Sufficiency in him that is more than common.; and that 
the Man, to whom the King has given ſo. many Commil- 
ſions and Offices, a Man of fo ſolemn and ſupercilious a 
Countenance, muſt be a Perſon of greater Abilities. than 
another who ſalutes him at a great Diſtance, and who has 
no Employment. Not only the Words, but the Grimaces 
of thoſe People, are conſider'd, and put to the Account, 
every one making it his Buſineſs to give them ſome fine and 
ſolid Conſtruction: If they condeſcend to common Con- 
verſation, and you offer them any Thing but Approbation 
and Reverence, they knock you down with the Authority 
of their Experience: They have heard, they have. ſeen, 
they have done ſo and ſo; you are cruſh'd with Examples. 
-  ſhou'd chuſe to tell them that the Fruit of a Surgeons 
Experience is not the Hiſtory of his Practice, and his cal- 
ling to Mind that he has cur'd four People of the Plague, 
and three of the Gout, unleſs he knows how to extract 
ſomething from it on which to form his Judgment, * 
5 make 
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make us ſenſible that he is thereby become the wiſer in the 
uſe of his Art. As in a Concert of Muſic, we don't hear a 

Lute, a Harpſichord, and a Flute alone, but one circular 
Harmony of all the Inſtruments together. If they are im- 
prov'd by Travelling, or by their Poſts, their Underſtand- 
ing will make it appear. Tis not enough to count the Ex- 
periments : They muſt be weigh'd and ſorted, digeſted and 
diſtill'd, in order to extract the Arguments and Inferences 
which they carry with them. There were never ſo many 
Hiſtorians. *Tis always good and uſeful to attend to them, 
for they furniſh us every where with excellent and com- 
mendable Inſtructions from the Magazine of their Memo- 
ry, which, doubtleſs, is of great Importance to the Sup- 
port of Life. But : tis not this we ſeek for now: We exa- 
mine whether theſe Relaters and Collectors of Things are 
commendable themſelves. I hate every Kind of Tyranny, 
both in Words and Deeds. I heartily fer myſelf againſt 
thoſe vain Circumſtances which deceive our Judgment 
thro' the Senſes ; and, whilſt I narrowly obſerve theſe ex- 
traordinary Grandees, I find, that at beſt, they are but Men 
as others are. . OY Net 


Rarus enim fermè ſenſus communis in ills 


Fortuna *. 


— for tis ag  -: 
If Wealth uncommon, common Senſe can ſhare. 


Peradvenrure, we think them leſs than they pz... | 
are, by reaſon they undertake more, and make 2 
a greater Parade, and at the fame Fime don't h ro be more 
perform what they engag'd in. There muſt Ay 
be more Vigour and Strength in the Bearer 
than the Burden. He who has-notexerted-his full Strength 
leaves you to gueſs whether he has ſtill more Strength, and 
whether he has been try'd to the utmoſt of what he is able 
to perform. He who ſinks under his Burden diſcovers the 
Meaſure of his Strength, and the Weakneſs of his _ 

Crs. 


Ju. Sat. 8. v. 73. 


192 
ders. This is the Reaſon that we find ſo many more filly 
Mortals among the Learned than there are others. Some 
of them wou'd have made good Huſbandmen, 
chants, and good Artificers : Their Stock of natural Vi. 
gour was proportion'd to thoſe Callings. Knowledge is a 


Fhing of great Weight: They faint under it. Their Ge. 
nius has neither Vigour nor Dexterity enough to diſplay 
and diſtribute this rich and powerful Matter, nor to make 
Uſe and Advantage of it. It has no prevailing Virtue but 
in a ſtrong Nature; and ſuch Natures are very rare. And 
the weak ones, ſays Socrates, ſpoil the Dignity of, Philoſo- 
phy by handling it. 
not well plac'd *. Thus it is that they ſpoil and make 
Fools of themſelves. | | | 


* 
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good Mer. 


* 


It appears uſeleſs and vicious when tis 


Humani qualis ſimulator Simius oris, Ab 
Quem puer, arridens, pretioſo ſtamine Serum . 

Velavit, nudaſque nates ac terga religuit, | 

Ludibrium menſis F. | 


Juſt like the Ape, that in its Face does bear 
Of Man the counterfeited Character, 

Which Boys, for Sport, with ſilken Veſt attire, 
But leave its Buttocks bald as Head of Friar. 


Nor is it enough for thoſe who govern and command us, 
who have the World, as we ſay, in a String, to be Men of 
common Underſtanding, and«o be able to do what we 
can; for if they are not very much ſuperior to us they are 
far below us, ſince as they promiſe more they ought to per- 
form more. 0 | 


Like 
not clean. 


Sinecerum eft niſi vas, quodcungue infundis, eln 
Tainted Veſſels ſour their Contents. 


And 
precious Liquor which is ſpoil'd if pour'd into a Veſſel that is 


+ Claadian in Eutrop. lib, i. v. 303, &c. 
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And yet Silence in them not only gives Silence is ad- 
them an Air of Reſpect and Gravity, — o 22 4% 
ten alſo conduces to their Profit and Service: 9 
For Megabyſus going one Day to ſee Apelles in his Painting 
Room, ſat ſtill a long Time without ſpeaking a Word ; 
but at laſt, beginning to diſcourſe of his Performances, 
he receiv'd this harſh Reprimand from him: + Whilſt 
thou waſt ſilent * thou ſeemedſt to be ſome Perſon of 
great Account, becauſe of thy Chains, and thy pompous 
Appearance; but now: that we have heard thee ſpeak; 
© there is not the meaneſt Boy in my Work-ſhop that does 
© not deſpiſe thee.” His magnificent Habit, and his 
great State, condemned his Ignorance the more, while 
he talk'd of Painting ſo impertinently, {; He ought to 
have ſaid nothing at all, and not betray/d his ſuperficial 
and conjectural Knowledge. How many Fools, in my 
Time, have paſs'd for Men of Prudence and Capacity, by 
ceaſon of their. Gravity and Taciturnit! _ - 
Dignities and Offices are of Neceſſity con- 94, greateft 

ferd more by Fortune than by Merit, and | Offices diftri- 
Kings are often blam'd for it wrongfully. On #ted &y mers | 
the contrary, *tis a Wonder that they ſhou'd Faroe, 

have ſo much Fortune with ſo little Skill. 


Principis eſt virtus maxima, noſſe ſuos . + 


No greater Virtue can a Prince enjoy _. 
Than well to know the Men he wou'd employ. 


For Nature has not given them a Sight that can extend to 
lo many People, to diſcern where lies the Preference, and 
to, penetrate into our Breaſts, where our Will and Worth 
are beſt to be known. They muſt make Choice of us by 
Conjecture and Trial; by our Family, Wealth, Learning, 
and by the Voice of the People; all very weak Argu- 
ments. Whoever could find out, a Way to form 
a right Judgment of this, and to chuſe Men by Rea- 
fon, wou'd, by ſo doing, eſtabliſh a perfect Form of 
Government. 1 * 
Vor. III. W 


Plutarch in his Treatiſe, How to diſtinguiſb the F.atterer from the 
Friend, c. 14. + Martial. lib. viii. Epig. 15. v. ult. 


N 
D 
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Whether due - Nay more, he has brought this grand Affair 
egſi be alaua a to à Point. This is ſaying ſomething, but 
Ff of Sat. not enough : For this Opinion is juſtly ad. 
INE mitted, that we are not to judge of Counſels 
by Events. The Carthaginians * puniſh'd their Generals 
for giving wrong Adyice, tho” it was attended with happy 
Succeſs : And the People of Rome often refus'd a Triumph 
for great and very advantageous Victories, becauſe ſuch 
Succeſs was not to be expected from the General's Conduct. 
We commonly ſee in the Tranſactions of the World, that 
Fortune, -to ſhew us her Power in all Things, and which 


_ takes Pleaſure in mortifying our Preſumption, not being 


able to malte Fools wiſe, the makes them happy in Spite 
of Virtue,” and is forward to favour thoſe Operations 
which are moſt purely of her own Plan. From hence 
it is that we daily fee the ſimpleſt amongſt us bring 
very great Buſineſs, both public and private, to an Ifſue;. 
And as Sirannes f, the Perſian, made Anſwer to thoſe 
who wonder'd how his Affairs ſucceeded ſo ill, conſidering 
that his Deliberations were ſo wiſe : That he was ſole Maſter. 
of bis Purpoſes, but the Succeſs of his Affairs was wholly in the 
Power of Fortune . Theſe may return the ſame Anfwer, 
but with a contrary Biaſs. Moſt of the Afﬀairs of this 
World are perform'd by Accidents. | 4 


Fata viam inveniunt |. 
The Fates are ſure to find a Way. 


The Event does often juſtify a very fooliſh Conduct. Out 
Interpoſition is as it were but a Thing of Courſe, and 
more commonly a Conſideration of Uſe and Example 
than of Reaſon. Being amaz'd at the Greatneſs of a 
Deed, I have formerly been acquainted, by thoſe * 
| . ave 


The Cartbagnians are ſaid to have hang'd up- their Generals, cho 
viftorious, if the Advice they acted by was wrong, Tit. Liv. lib. 38. 
c. 48. 1 Or rather Seiramnes eit auνν¹, as we read it in Pintarch, in 
his Prologue to the remarkable Sayings of the ancient Kings, Princes, 


and Generals. f Plutarch in the Preface, above mention d, to the re- 


markable Sayings, I Virgil. Eneid. lib. iii. v. 395. 
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have perform'd ĩt, of their Motives and their Addrefs, and 
have found nothing therein but very ordinary Advice; and 
the moſt common and cuſtomary are alſo, perhaps, the 
moſt ſure and convenient for Practice, if not for Show. 
What if the plaineſt Reaſons are the beſt plann'd ? What 
if the loweſt, the baſeſt, and moſt beaten, are more ada 
ted to Affairs? In order to preſerve the Authority of 2 
Councils of Kings, tis not neceſſary that prophane iy 
ſhou'd participate in them, or ſee farther into them than the 
firſt Out- line. My Conſultation ſkims over the Subject a 
little, and ſlightly conſiders it by the firſt Appearances, 
The Streſs and Main of the Buſineſs I da been us d m. re- 
Gen to Heaven. 


Permitte Divis cetera *. 2 N 


Leave the reſt stin 


Good Fortune and 5 Fortune are, 4 my Chance ha G 
Opinion, two ſovereign Powers. Tis a Folly 2 Fe 
thi that human Prodence. can play the e 
Part of Fortune; and vain is his Attempt Ee 
who preſumes to comprehend Cauſes and Con 
and to lead the Progreſs of his Deſign, as it were, bs the 
Hand: Vain, eſpecially in military Deliberations. There 
never was greater Cireumſpection and military Prudtfice 
than has been _— — == — Cou'd it be that 
Men were afraid e Way, that re- 
ſerv*d themſelves 5a the Cataſtrophe of the 3 do, 
moreover, affirm, that our very Wiſdom and Conſultation 
do, for moſt Part, follow the Conduct of Chance. My 
Will and my Reaſon are ſometimes mov'd by one Impulſe, 
and ſometimes by another; and many of thoſe Meve- | 
ments govern themſelves without me. 81 Reaſon has, | 
uncertain, and caſual Agitations, | 


2:7 4 WO 
Heer. lib, i. Ode 9. v. 9, | 
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Vertuntur ſpecies animorum, et pectora motus 
Nunc alios, alios, dum nubila ventus agebat, 
_ Concipiunt *. 


Nov one Impreſſion in their Boſoms dwells, 
Another when the Wind the Clouds diſpels. 


If we do but obſerve who are the Men of the greateſh 
Sway in Cities, and who do their own Buſineſs beſt, we ſhall 
commonly find that they are Men the leaſt qualify*d. Wo- 
men, Children, and Fools, have had the Fortune to govern 
large Dominions equally well with Princes of the greateſt 
Abilities; and we find, ſays Thucydides, that the ſtupid 
Governors out- number thoſe of better Underſtandings. 


We aſcribe the Effects of their good Fortune to their Pru- 
dence. | 


U quiſque Fortund utitur, 
Ita præcellet; atque exinde ſapere illum omnes dicimus . 


According to their Wealth all Men we prize; 
The Rich are ſure to be cry'd up for Wile. 


Wherefore I make no manner of Scruple to declare, that, 
Events are lender Proofs of our Worth and Capacity. 


8 Now I was upon this Point, that there needy 
ine pn no more than to ſee a Man rais'd to Honour, 
by Rank. tho' we knew him but three Days before to 
be a Man of little Conſequence, yet an Idea of his Greats 
neſs and Sufficiency inſenſibly ſteals upon our Opinions; 
and we perſuade ourſelves that as he increaſes in Equipags 
and Credit, ſo he increaſes in Merit. We judge of him 
not according to his Worth, but, as we do of Counters, 
according to the Prerogative of his Rank. Let Luck but 
turn, ſo that he fall again, and be mix'd with the common 
Crowd, every one inquires with Aſtoniſnment into the 
Cauſe of his having been rais'd ſo high. I it he? ſay 
they, Did be know no better when he was in ha” Are 
N rinces 


* Firg. Geor. lib. i. v. 420, &c. + Plautus in Pleud, AK 2. Sc. 3. 
5. 13. 
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Princes ſo eaſily ſatisfy*d ? Really we were in fine Hands. 
This very Thing is what I have often ſeen in my Time. 
Nay the Maſk of Greatneſs, which is repreſented in Come- 
dies, does, in ſome meaſure, affect and deceive us. What 
I myſelf adore in Kings is the Crowd of their Adorers. 
All Reverence and Submiſſion is due to them, except that 
of the Underſtanding. -My Reaſon is not oblig'd to bow 
and bend, but my Knees are, Melanthius, being aſk*d 
what he thought of the Tragedy of Dionyſus, ſaid, I have 
not ſeen it, *tis ſo offuſcated with Language. And moſt of 
thoſe, who judge of the Diſcourſes of great Men, ſhou'd 
ſay I did not underſtand its Drift, it was ſo offuſcated with 
Gravity, Grandure, and Majeſty. Antifthenes one Day 
perſuaded the Athenians to give Order + that their Aſſes 
might be as well employ'd in the Tillage of their Lands as 
their Horſes. The Anſwer made to him was, that The 
Aſs was an Animal not born for ſuch Service. Nis all one, 
reply'd he, you need only command it to be done; for the moſt 
ignorant and incapable Men that you employ in your military 
Orders immediately become worthy of em by your employing 
them, This'is much like the Cuſtom of many Nations 
who, when they have choſe a King, canonize him; and do 
not think it enough to honour him, if they do not alſo 
adore him. The People of Mexico, after the Ceremonies 
of his Coronation are over, dare no more to look him in 
the Face; but, as if they had made him a God, as well 
asa King, among the Oaths they make him take, to main- 
tain their Religion, Laws and Liberties, to be valiant, juſt, 
and courteous z he ſwears alſo to make the Sun travel with 
its uſual Light, to make the Clouds diſtill at the proper 
Seaſon, the Rivers to run in their Channels, and to make 
the Earth bear all Things neceſſary for his People. | 
I diſſent from this common Practice, and Montaigne ape 
have the more Diſtruſt of a Man's Capacity , be a - 
when I ſee it accompany'd with a great For- = I 
tune, and the public Applauſe. We ought ent that bo ir 
to conſider of how great Advantage it is for a preferr'd 10 4 
Man to ſpeak when he pleaſes, to chuſe his 7 ” A 
O Sub- 
Plutarch in his Treatiſe of Hocking, c. 7. of Amyot's Tranſlation. 


Dicg Laert. in the Life of Antifthenes, lib. vi. $ 8. where this is told 
a 


F 
= nner ſome what different, but in the Maia it amounts to the ſame 
ung, 


n 
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Subject, to break off the Argument, or change it with 3 
magiſterial Authority, to defend himſelf againſt thoſe who 
argue with him by a Nod of the Head, a Smile, or by 
Silence, in the Preſence of an Aſſembly trembling _ 
Reverence and Reſpect. - A Man of a monſtrous Fortune, 
offering to give his Judgment in a flight Diſpute that was 
fooliſhly: ſet on Foot at his Table, began in theſe. very 
Words, He who ſays otherwiſe than ſo or ſo muſt be @ Liar, of 
an Ignoramus. Purſue this philoſophical Point Sword-in- 
hand. 1 | 1 25 (+3 KO 
There is another Obſervation I have made, 
— that has been of great Service to me, which 
a right Fudg- is that in Diſputes and Conferences, all the 
 mentof a Man's Phraſes which we think to be good, are not 
Gees, immediately to be accepted. Moſt Men are 
| rich in borrow'd Stock. One Man may hap- 
pen to ſay a good Thing, to give an excellent Anſwer, and 
advance a notable Sentence without knowing the Force of 
it. That a Man is not Maſter of all that he borrows may 
be, perhaps, verify'd in myſelf. Tis not always neceſ- 
fary to yield preſently to what is advanc'd, whatever Truth 
or Beauty it has. Either a Man muſt heartily oppoſe it, or 
draw back, on Pretence of not underſtanding it, to try in 
all Parts how it is lodg*d in its Author. It may happen 
that we may embarraſs ourſelves, and help to puſh the Ar- 
gument too far. I have ſometimes, in the Neceſſity and 
Jeat of Combat, made Puſhes that have gone th | 
and through, beyond my Deſigrfand Expectation. I only 
pave them in Number, but they were receiv'd by Weight: 
In like manner, as when I contend with a briſk Diſputant, 
I pleaſe myſelf with anticipating his Concluſions ; I eaſe 
him of the Trouble of explaining himſelf, I endeavour to 
prevent his Imagination whilſt it is yet ſpringing up and 
imperfe& ; the Order and Pertinency of his Underſtand- 
ing warns and threatens me at a good Diſtance. With 
theſe I take a Courſe quite contrary. I muſt underſtand 
and pre-ſuppoſe nothing but by them. If they give Judg- 
ment in general Terms, This is good, this is bad, and that 
they happen to be in the right, ſee if it be not Fortune that 
hits it off for them. Let them circumſcribe, and 2 


| | ay 28 1 „ 
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their Judgment a little, why, or how it is ſo. Theſe uni- 
verſal Judgments, which I ſee fo common, ſignify nothing. 
Theſe are Men who ſalute a whole People in a Crowd to- 
gether. Such as have a perfect Knowledge of them take 
notice of, and ſalute them particularly, and by Name ; 
but *tis a hazardous Attempt. From hence I have more 
than every Day ſeen it fall out that ſhallow Wits, affectin 
to appear ingenious in taking notice of the heautiful Paſ- 
ſages in a Work which they are reading, fix their Admira- - 
tion with ſo ill a Choice, that, inſtead of diſcovering the 
Author's Excellence to us, they only expoſe their own 
Ignorance. Tis a ſafe Exclamation tor ſay, This is ine, 
after having heard a whole Page of Virgil. By this Means 
the cunning Ones ſave their Credit. But to undertake to 
follow him by a Paſſage here and there, and, with a poſi- 
tive and approv'd Judgment, to attempt the obſerving 
where a good Author ſurpaſſes himſelf, weighing the 
Terms, Phraſes, Inventions, and various Excellencies, 
one after another, by all means forbear it. Videndum oft 
non modo, quid quiſque loquatur, ſed etiam, quid qui/que ſenti- 
at, atque etiam, qud de cauſa quiſque ſentiat , i. e. We are 
not only to obſerve what every one ſays, but alſo what he 
thinks, and for what Reaſon he thinks ſo. I every Day 
hear Fools ſay Things that are not ſilly. If they ſay a good 
Thing let us examine where they had it. We help them 
to make uſe of this fine Expreſſion, and of that fine Ar- 
gument, which is not their own, and which they only have 
in keeping: They bolt them out at a Venture, and by 
* ; we make them turn out to their Credit and Eſteem. 
ou lend them a Hand, but to what Purpoſe ? They don't 
think themſelves oblig d to you for it, and become {till the 
greater Blockheads. Never ſecond them; let them go on 
in their own Way; they will handle the Subject like Peo- 
ple afraid of burning their own Fingers. They neither 
dare to change its Situation nor Light, nor to dive into it. 
Shake it ever ſo little, it flips thro* their Fingers; and, be 
their Cauſe ever ſo good and ſtrong, they give it up to 
Hew 


you. Theſe are fine hs but have not good 
4 8 


2 Cc. de Offic. bb, i. c. 47. 
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Ho many Times have I ſeen the Proof of them. Now, 
if you go to explain Things to them, and to confirm them, 
they catch at it, and immediately ſteal the Advantage of 
your Interpretation, by ſaying, That was what I was goi 
to ſay; that was juſt my Thought, and if 1 did not expreſs it 
fo clearly it tas for want of Language. This is mere Gaſ- 
conade. There had need be Malice itfelf employ'd to cor- 
rect this haughty Stupidity. Hege/as's Doctrine, that we 
are neither to hate nor accuſe, but to inſtruct, is right elſe. 
where; but here *tis Injuſtice, and Inhutnanity, to relieve 
and ſet him right; who cares not for it, and is the worſe 
for if. I love to let them fink deeper, and intangle them- 
ſelves more and more in the Mire, till at laſt, if it be 
ſible, they may own their Miſtake, Folly and. Non 
are not to be cur'd by Admonition, of which we may pro- 
perly ſay, as Cyrus did to the Perſon who importun'd him 
to make an Harangue to his Army juſt before a Battle, viz. 
That Men are not immediately render'd valiant and war- 
like, by a fine Oration, no more than a Man ſuddenly be- 
comes a Muſician by hearing a fine Song. Theſe are Ap- 
_ -prenticeſhips that are to be ſerv'd before-hand by a l 
 andconſtant Diſcipline. We owe this Care, and this Al- 
fiduity of Correction and Inſtruction, to our own People; 
but to go and preach to the firſt Perſon that paſſes by, and, 
to lord it over the Ignorance and Folly of the firſt we 
meet, is a Cuſtom that I heartily abhor. I rarely do it, 
even in private Diſcourſe, and ſooner give up my Cauſe 
than proceed to ſuch retrograde, and magiſterial Inſtructi- 
ons. My Temper is unfit, either to ſpeak or write for 
petty Princes. But in Things which are ſaid in common, 
or amongſt others, however falfe and abſurd I think them, 
I never oppoſe them, either by Word or Sign, _ 
The mft dj As to the reſt, nothing puts me ſo much 
egrecableThing Out of Conceit with a Fool, as that he pleaſes 
in a Fool is bis himſelf more than any Man of Senſe can 
Aamiration of reaſonably pleaſe himſelf. *Tis a Misfortune 
Fry he hes that Prudence forbids us Self-contentment and 
"02 % Confidence, and ſends us always away diſcon- 
tented and diffident in Caſes, where Obſtinacy and Raſh- 
neſs fill thoſe that are guilty of them with Joy and Aſſu- 
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rance. The Ignorant are they, who look back at other 
Men over the Shoulder, always returning from the Com- 
bat full of Joy and Triumph. And, moreover, this 
Haughtineſs of Stile, and Gaiety .of Countenance, often 
gives them the Advantage, in the Qpinion of By-ſtanders, 
who are commonly weak and incapable of rightly judging 
and diſcerning the real Advantages. Obſtinacy and Vehe- 
mency in Opinion is the ſureſt Proof of Stupidity. Is 
there any Thing ſo poſitive, reſolute, ſcornful, contemp- 
lative, ſerious, and grave as an Aſs ? 4 . 
May we not incorporate in Diſcourſe and The U/fulnefs 
Converſation the ſharp and pointed Expreſſi- o — l — 
ons which Mirth and Familiarity introduce I 
among Friends, pleaſantly and briſkly jeſting 
with, and bantering one another? This is an Exerciſe for 
which my natural Gaiety fits me well enough; and, tho? it 
be not as tedious and ſerious, as that other Exerciſe which I 
mention'd juſt now, *tis every whit as acute and ingenious, 
and, as Lycurgus thought, altogether as uſeful. For my 
Part, I contribute more Freedom than Wit to it, and am 
more oblig'd to Luck than to Invention; but I am perfect 
in Suffering, for I can bear a Retaliation that is not only 
tart, but indiſcreet alſo, without being at all mov d. And 
whenever I am attack'd, if I have not a briſk Repartee 
ready, I do not trouble myſelf by purſuing the Subject 
with a nauſeous impertinent Conteſt, bordering upon Ob» 
ſtinacy. I let it drop; am glad to give up the Point, and 
wait a better Opportunity to take Satisfaction. No Mer- 
chant is always a Gainer. Moſt Men, when their Strength 
fails them, change their Countenance and Voice ; and, by 
an unſcaſonable Indignation, inſtead of revenging them- 
ſelves, accuſe at once their own Folly and Impatience. In 
theſe jovial Moments we ſometimes pinch the private 
Strings of our Imperfections, which, when compos'd, we 
cannot touch without Offence; and we hint our Detects to 
one another to our Advantage. | | | 
There are other rough and indiſcreet Contentions, after 
the French manner, which I mortally hate. I have a ten- 
der Skin, which is ſenſible of the leaſt Touch. TI have, in 
my Time, known two Princes of our Royal Blood gs 
who 
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vho loſt their Lives by ſuch a Diſpute. *Tis unhandfoms, 
at Play, to fall out and fight. > OO 
As for the reſt, when I havea Mind to- judge of ahy 
one, I aſk him how he likes himſelf, to what ee his 
Speech, or his Work pleaſes him, I bar thoſe fine Apo- 
logies. I did it only for my Paſtime; I was not an How 
about it; I have not look'd over it ſince. | | 


Ablatum mediis opus eſt incudibus iſtis *. 
This Work, unfiniſh'd, from the Anvil came. 


What Meth! Well but, ſay I, ſet thoſe Pieces afide, 
Montaigne and give one that repreſents you - intire, 
tot o forms ſuch à one as you wou'd be meaſur d by. And 
' x7 ook then what do you think is the beſt Part of your 
when the Au- Performance? Is it this Part, or that ? the 
thor ſubmitted Grace, or the Subject, the Invention, the 
_ . Judgment, or the Learning ? For I com- 
monly find, that Men are as wide of the Mark, in judging 
of their own Works; as thoſe of others ; not only by rea- 
fon of the Fondneſs they have for them, but for want of 
Ability to know and diſtinguiſh them. The Work, by its 
own Merit and Fortune, may ſecond the Workman, and 
outſtrip him beyond his Invention and Knowledge. For 
my Part, I do not judge of the Value of other Mens 
Works more obſcurely than of my own; and the Riſe and 
Fall of my Eſſays, in my Eſtimation, is very wavering 
and inconftant. There are many Books that are uſt 
upon account of their Subjects, from which the Author de- 
rives no Praiſe; and there are good Books, as well as good 
Works, which are a Diſgrace to the rator. I may 
write of the Manner of our Feaſts, of the Faſhion of our 
Cloaths, and may treat of them with an ill Grace. I may 
publiſh the Edicts of my Time, and the Letters of Princes 
that are handed about. I may make an Abridgment of 2 


* 


Ovid Triſt. lib. i. Eleg. 6. v. 29. 
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good Book (tho? all Abridgments of ® good Books are ſil- 
ly) which Book may come to be loſt, and the like. Poſte- 
rity may receive ſingular Benefit from ſuch Compoſi- 
tions; but what Honour ſhall I get, unleſs it be by mere 
good Luck ? A great Part of the Authors of Note are-in 
this Condition. Several Years ago, when J read Philip de 
Comines, who is, doubtleſs, a very good Author, I took 
notice of this, as an uncommon Maxim, That a Man 


ſhou'd be cautious of doing his Maſter ſo much Service as to 


binder him from meeting with a guſt Reguital. I ought to 
commend the Invention, not him ; for I not long ago mer 
with it in Tacitus, who ſays, That Benefits give us a 
« Pleaſure, while they are not too great to be requited ; 
but, when they far exceed that, Hatred is return'd in- 
© ſtead of Thanks . And Seneca does not ſcruple to ſay, 
Nam qui non putat eſſe turpe non reddere, non vult eſſe cui red- 
dat 4, i. e. He who thinks it a Shame not to make a Re- 
quital wiſhes the Man, to whom he owes 'it, was not in 
Being. Quintus Cicero ſays, a little. more faintly, Wi 
non putat ſatis facere, amicus eſſe nullo modo poteſt J, i. e. He 
who thinks it is not in his Power to make you Satisfaction 
can by no means be your Friend. The Subject, according 
to what it is, may procure the Writer a Reputation for 
Learning, and a good Memory; but to inſpect him, and ſee 
what Talents are moſt his own, and moſt worthy, and the 
Vigour and Beauty of his Genius, tis neceſſary to know 
what is his own, and what is not ſo; arid, in that which is 
not his own, to conſider how much we ate oblig'd to him 
for the Choice, Diſpoſition, Ornament, and Lang. 
which he has furniſn d. What if he has borrow'd the 
Matter, and ſpoil'd the Form, as often happens? We, 
who have little Acquaintance with Books, are in this Diffi- 
culty, that, when we meet with ſome beautiful Invention 
in any modern Poet, any powerful Argument in a Preach- 
rs 


* Somebody, however, has thought fit to publiſh a Kind of Abridg- 
merit of Montaigne's Eflays (call'd, L' Eſprit des Efjati, &c.) but, as if the - 
Abridgment had been made only to juſtify Montaigne's Obſervation, it 
died as it were in its Birth, and is not like to be ever reprinted. Jacit. 
Annal. lib. iv. c. 18. 1 Senec. Ep. 81. . Cicer. de Petitione Con- 
ſulatus, c. 9. 
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er, we dare not, however, commend them for it, till we 
have firſt inform'd ourſelves by ſome learned Man whether 
the ſame be their own, or borrow'd. Till then I am alwayy 
on my Guard. | 
A Digreffien I have very lately read the Hiſtory of Ta- 
eoncerning the citus, from the Beginning to the End (which 
Genius, and is the more remarkable in me,, as it is twenty 
neg f Years ago ſince I ſtuck to any one Book an 
: Hour together) and I did it at the Perſuaſion 
of a Gentleman whom France holds in very great Eſteem, 
not only for his own Worth, but for a conſtant Appearance 
of Capacity and Virtue, which is diſcover'd in many of 
his Brothers. I don't know any Author that, in a public 
Narrative, has interwoven ſuch Remarks on Manners, and 
particular Inclinations ; and I am of a quite contrary Opi- 
nion to him, which is that being, eſpecially, to write the 
Lives of the Emperors of his Time, ſo various and extra- 
ordinary in every Shape; and, to relate ſo many notable Ac- 
tions, as their Cruelty particularly produc'd in their Sub- 
jects, he had more important, and more engaging Matter 
to diſcourſe of, and to relate, than if he had been to de- 
ſcribe Battles, and univerſal Commotions ; inſomuch, that 
J often find him inſipid when he runs over the Deaths of 
thoſe brave Men, as if he fear'd we ſhou'd think them too 
numerous and tedious, This Kind of Hiftoriography is 
by much the- moſt uſeful. Public Commotions depend 
moſt upon the Conduct of Fortune; private ones upon 
our own, This Work of Tacitus is rather a Judgment giv- 
en upon Facts, than a Deduction of Hiſtory, There are 
more Leſſons than Stories in it : *Tis not a Book to read, 
but to ſtudy and learn; it is full of Opinions, ſome right, 
others wrong: *Tis a Nurſery of Ethics and Politics, for 
the Uſe and Ornament of ſuch as have any Share in the 
Government of the World. He always uſes ſolid and vi- 
gorous Arguments in a ſharp, ſubtle Manner, according to 
the affected Stile of that Age; and was ſo fond of the 
Sublime that, where Sharpneſs and Subtlety were wanting 
in the Matter, he ſupply'd the Defect with lofty ſwelling 
Words. His Way of writing is much like that of Seneca. 
His Stile ſeems to me to be the more nervous, Seneca's mort 
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ſharp. But Tacitus's Hiſtory is the moſt proper for a trou- 
bled, ſickly State, as ours is at preſent ; and you wou'd 
often ſay, that he both paints and pinches us. 

They who doubt of his Integrity, plainly Tacitus, 5 
enough confeſs they don't like him- in other „ 
Reſpects. His Opinions are ſolid, and lean * 2 
for the moſt Part, towards the Roman Affairs. Ic Cod, has 
Nevertheleſs, I am a little out of Temper <cenfur'4 Pom- 
with him for judging more ſeverely of Pom- Per heſcvereh. 
pey, than ſuited with the Opinion of thoſe worthy Men 
that liv'd in the ſame Time, and treated with him; and for 
thinking Pompey, in all Reſpects, like Marius and Sylla, ex- 
cepting that he was more cloſe *. His Intention, in the 
Management of Affairs, has not been exempted from 
Ambition, nor Revenge; and his very Friends were afraid 
that his Victory wou'd have tranſported him beyond the 
Bounds of Reaſon ; but not to a Degree ſo much beyond 
all Reſtraint. There is nothing in Pompey's Life that car- 
ries the Marks of ſuch expreſs Cruelty and Tyranny. Nei- 
ther ought we to compare Suſpicion to Evidence ; conſe- 
quently, I do not believe Tacitus in this Matter. Suppoſ- 
ing his Narratives to be genuine. and right, it might, per- 
haps, be argued, even from hence, that they are not al- 
ways exactly apply'd to the Concluſions of his Judgments, 
which he always follows, according to the Biaſs which he 
has taken, often beyond the Subject he opens to us, to 
which he has not deign'd to give the leaſt Regard. He 
needs no Excuſe for having approv'd of the Religion of 
his Time, as it was injoin'd by the Laws, and for having 
been ignorant of the true Religion. This was his Misfor- 
tune, not his F _ N wa n 4+ 

{ have principally conſi his Judgment, #hether be 
and do not fally wnderfiand it — where; / — @ right 
as theſe Words, particularly in a Letter which Fare 4 | 
Tiberius, when old and fick, ſent to the Senate, Leer fm Ti- | 
* + What ſhall I write to you, Sirs, or how berius 70 7he | 
* ſhall I write to you, or what ſhall I not write e. 2 
to you at this Juncture? May the Gods and Goddeſley 


lay 
* Tacit, Hiſt, lib. ü. e. 38. + Tacit, Annal. lib. vi. e. 6. 
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Day, if I know.“ I do not ſee why he ſhou'd fo pok- 
ſcience. At leaſt, when I was in the ſame Caſe, I per. 


is his Hiſtory. 


in Favour of Truth and Liberty. I 


judg'd of by his upright and bo 


| * Domitianus edidit ludos ſeculares, iiſſue intentius affui, ſacerdotio Quin- 
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© lay a worſe Puniſhment upon me, than what I feel 


tively apply them to a ſtinging Remorſe of Tiberius's Con- 


ceiv'd no ſuch” Thing. Ak 
Blaw'd by This alſo ſeem'd to me a little mean in Ta- 
Montaignefor £7745, that, being to ſay he had exercis'd a 
making an 4zo- Certain * honourable Office of the Magiſtrs- 
togy for having cy, he excus'd himſelf by ſaying that he did 
Jpoke of bine, not mention it by Way of Oſtentation. This 
ſeems a little too low an Expreſſion for ſuch a 
Genius as his was; ſince for a Man not to do himſelf Juf. 
tice, implies ſome Want of Courage; One of a "wy and 
lofty Judgment, which is alſo ſafe and ſound, makes uſe of his 
own Example upon all Occaſions, as well as thoſe of others; 
and gives Evidence as freely of himſelf as of a third Per. 
ſon. We are to ſuperſede theſe common Rules of Civility 
preſume not only to. 
ſpeak of myſelf, but of myſelf alone. When I write of 
any Thing elſe, I miſtake my Way, and loſe my Subject 
Yet I am not ſo indiſcreetly inamour'd with, or ſo bigoted 
to, and inwrapp'd up in myſelf, that IJ cannot diſtinguiſh, 
and conſider myſelf apart, as I do a Neighbour, or a Tree. 
*Tis equally a Failing for a Man not to diſcern all his Abi- 
lity, or to 1 more than he ſees in himſelf, We owe more 
Love to God than to ourſelves, and know him leſs; yet 
we ſpeak of him as much as we pleaſe. | Y 

The Character If the Wr itings of Tacitus make any Diſ- 
of Tacitus tobe covery of his pace, he was a | great Man, 

| 


z not of a ſuperſtitious, but 


Writing. of a philoſophical, and generous Virtue. -. 
Tacitus, ad A Man may think him bold in his Stories; 


all Hiſforiaus as where he ſays that a Soldier carrying a 
are to be cm- Bundle of Wood, his Hands were ſo frozen, 


— and ſtuck ſo faſt to it, that they were ſever d 
dinary Fas by it from his Arms. I always, in ſuch 
and popular Things, ſubmit to ſuch great Authorities . 


Rumours, What he ſays alſo of Veſpaſian , that, by the 
| Ts Favour 


decimvirali preditus, actum Prætor, quod non jafantia refers, &c. Tacit. 
Annal. lib. xi, c. 11. +.Tacit, Annal. xiii, c. 35. . Hiſt lib. iv. c. 81. 
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Favour of the God Serapis, he cur'd a blind Woman in 
Alexandria, by anointing her Eyes with his Spittle, and I 
know not what other Miracles 4 he does it by the Example 
and Duty of. all good Hiſtorians, who keep Regiſters of 
ſuch Events as are of Importance. Among public Acci- - 
dents are alſo common Rumours and Opinions. Tis their 
Part to relate the Things commonly believ d, not to regu- 
late them. This is the Province of the Divines and the 
Philoſophers, who are the Guides of Mens Conſciences. 
Therefore it was that this Companion of his, and as great 
a Man as himſelf, very wiſely ſaid, Equidem plura tranſeri- 
bo quam credo: Nam nec affirmare ſuſtineo, de quibus dubito, 
nec ſubducere que-acceps *, i. e. Indeed I ſet down more 
Things than I. believe; for as I cannot endure to affirm 
Things whereof I doubt, ſo I cannot {mother what I have 
heard. And this other; Her neque affurmare neque refellers 
opere pretium eſt —— fame rerum ftandum eſt T, i. e. Tis 

not worth while to affirm, or to confute theſe Matters. We 
mult ſtand to Report: And as he wrote in a Century when 
the Belief of Prodigies began to decline, he ſays, He wou'd.- 
not, nevertheleſs, omit to inſert in his Annals, and to give 
a Place to Things receiv*d by ſo many worthy Men, and 
with ſo great a Reverence of Antiquity. This was well 
ſaid. Let them deliver us Hiſtory more. as they receive, 


than believe it. I, who am Monarch of the Subject 1 


treat of, and who am. accountable to nobody, do nor, 
however, believe every Thing, I write. I often hazard the 
Sallies of my Fancy, of which I am very diffident, as 
well as certain Quibbles, at which I ſhake my Ears; but I 
let them take their Chance. I ſee that by. ſuch Things: 
ſome get Reputation: *Tis not for me alone to judge, I 
preſent myſelf ſtanding, and lying on my Face, my Back, 
my right Side and my left, and in all my natural Poſtures. 
Wits, tho? equal in Force, are not always equal in Taſte 
and Application. This is what my Memory has furniſh'd' 
me with in Groſs, and with Uncertainty enough. All 
Judgments in. the Groſs are N. — „ 5 

unn HAP. 


* 2. Curtius, lib. ix. c. 1. tranſlated by YVaugelas. + Ti. Liv. lib. 1. 
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AEM J\HERE is not perhaps any Vani 

Fr: rl more expreſs, than to write of it pl 

hoy for his un- vainly. That which the Divinity has ſodivine- 

dertaking this ly delivered of it to us, ought to be carefully 

1 * — and continually meditated by Men of Un- 
4 '13 e een derſtanding. Who does not ſee that I have 
1 taken a Road, in which I ſhall inceſſantly and eafily 
1 Jog on, ſo long as I can come at Ink and Paper? 1 


can give no Account of my Life by my Actions ; Fortune 
has placed them too low: I muſt do it by my Fancies, 
And yet I have ſeen a Gentleman who only communicated 
1 his Life by the Workings of his Belly: You might ſee in 
1 his Houſe a regular Range of Cloſeſtool- pans oe or 
3 eight Days ſtanding : that was all his Study, all his Dif- 
\ courſe; all other Talk ſtunk in his Noſtrils. Theſe 
here, but a little more decent, are the Excrements of 
an old Mind, ſometimes Hard, ſometimes Looſe, and 
always indigeſted ; and when ſhall I have done repre- 
ſenting the continual Agitation and Mutation of my 
Thoughts, on whatever Subject comes into my Head, 
ſeeing that Diomedes wrote ſix thouſand Books upon the 
= ſole Subject of Grammar? What then muſt be the Pro- 
27.8 duct of Loquacity, if the World was ſtuffed with ſuch a 
i horrible Load of Volumes to facilitate Pronunciation and 
_.*78 free Utterance ? So many Words about Words only. O 
#4 Pythagoras, why did'ſt not thou lay this Tempeſt ! They 
_— * Here Montaigne ſeems to have relied ſimply u his Me / 
| „ | | : and - . * Diomed:s for Dydimus the * he acts 
r neca ſays, wrote four Thouſand Books on Queſtions of vain Literature, 
1 which was the principal Study of the antient Grammarians, In ſome o 
theſe Books was an Enquiry into Homer's native Country; in others 


who was the true Mother of AZneas; in ſome, whether Anacreon was the 
greater Whore maſter, or Drunkard ; in others, whether Sappho was 3 


13% common Strumpet, and the like Things; which were better unlearnt, 
8 accyſed 
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accuſed one Galla of old for living Idly; he made an- 
ſwer, That every one ought to give Account of his Aftions; 
but not of his Leifure *. | He was miſtaken, for Juſtice 
takes Cognizance of, and paſſes Cenſure even upon thoſe 
that pick Straws. ue © IIA th 7 
But there ſhould be ſome Reſtraint of Sorry Seriblert 
Law againſt fooliſh and impertinent Scrib- vgl z be fp. 
lers, as well as againſt Vagabonds and idle pre/#d by the 
Perſons ; which, if there was, both I and Z and 
an Hundred others would be baniſhed the. -. 
Kingdom. I do not ſpeak this in Jeſt: Scribling ſeems 
to be a Symptom of a licentious Age. When did we 
write ſo much as fince our Civil Wars? When the Ro- 
mans ſo much, as when their Commonwealth was running 
to Ruin? Beſides that the refining of Wits does not 
make People wiſer in State Policy. This idle Employ- 
ment ſprings from hence, that every one applies himſelf 
negligently to the Duty of his Vocation, and is debauched 
from it. The Corruption of the Age is a Fund to which 
each of us contribute. Some Treachery, others In- 
juſtice, Irreligion, Tyranny, Avarice, and Cruelty, ac- 
cording as they are in Power; and the weaker Sort, of 
which Jam one, contribute Folly, Vanity, and Idleneſs. 
It ſeems as if it were the Scaſon for vain Things when the 
Hurtful oppreſs us. In a Time when doing Ill is ſo com- 
mon, to 40 nothing but what ſignifies nothing is a Kind 
of Commendation. It is my Comfort, that I ſhall be 
one of the laſt that ſhall be called to Account; and whilft 
the greater Offenders are taken to Taſk, I ſhall have Lei- 
ſure to amend: For, it would, methinks be againſt Rea- 
ſon to proſecute little Inconveniences, whilſt we are in- 
fected with the greater. As the Phyſician, Philotimus, ſaid 
* This was a Saying of the Emperor Ga/ba in his Life by Suetonins, 
9. 9. It muſt be allowed here, either that Montaigne did not quote this 
from the Original, or that his Memory failed bim; for, if he had 
meant the Emperor Galba, he would not have called him, as he here 
does, one Galba of old. This is ſo palpable, that in the Edition of bis Eſ- 
ſays, printed at Paris in. 1602, by Abel Angelier, in that part of the 
Index referring to this Paſſage, care is taken to point out expreſsly, that 
= _ here mentioned 1s to be diſtinguiſhed from the Emperor of 
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moſt abuſe Diſorders, when there was neither Law nor Ju- 

: ſtice, nor Magiſtrate that performed his Office, 
any more than there is now, publiſhed I know not what pitiful 
Reformations about Cloaths, Cookery, and Chicanery in | 
Law. Theſe are Amuſements wherewith to feed a People 
that are ill uſed, to ſhew that they are not totally forgot. 


Thoſe others do the ſame, who inſiſt upon a ſtrict Pro- 
hibition of the Forms of ſpeaking, Dances and Games, 
to a People totally abandoned to all ſort of execrable 
Vices.  *Tis no Time to bathe and clean a Man's felf 
when he is ſeized on by a violent Fever. ?Tis for the 
Spartiates only to fall to combing and curling themſelves, 
when they are juſt upon the Point of running head-long 
into ſome extreme Danger of their Life. = 4 
. For my part, I have. yet a worſe C 
2 that if oy Shoe go awry, I let my Shin 
moderate in and my Cloak do ſo too; I ſcorn to mend 
Projperity then myſelf by Halves: When I am in. a bad 
fy. Plight, I feed upon Miſchief; I abandon 
myſelf through Deſpair ; let myſelf go towards the Pre- 
cipice, and as the Saying is, Throw the Helve after the 
Hatchet. I am obſtinate in growing worſe, and think my- 
ſelf no more worth my own Care; I am either good or 
ill throughout. Tis a Favour to me, that the Deſola- 
tion of this Kingdom falls out in the Deſolation of my 
Age: I better ſuffer that my Ne be multiplied, than if 
my Goods had been diſturbed. The Words I utter in 
Misfortune, are Words of Spite. My Courage ſets up 
it's. Briſtles inſtead of letting them down; and, contrary 
to others, I am more devout in good than evil Fortune. 


» Phutarch in his Treatiſe, How to diflinguiſh the Flatterer from the 
Friend, ch. 31. | AI 
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according to the Precept of Xenophon, if not according 
to his Reaſon, and am more ready to turn up my Eyes to 
Heaven to return my Thanks, than to crave; I am more 
ſollicitous to improve my Health when IJ am well, than 
to recover it when I have loft it. Proſperities are the 
ſame Diſcipline and Inſtruction to me, that Adverſities 
and Perſecutions are to others: as if. good Fortune were 
inconſiſtent with a good Conſcience, Men never grow good, 
but in ill Fortune. Good Fortune is to me a ſingular 
Spur to Modeſty' and Moderation. Intreaty wins me, 
a Menace checks me, Favour makes me bend, Fear ſtif- 
fens me. | 

Amongſt human Conditions this is very  ChangeÞleafing 
common, viz. to be better pleaſed with “ Men. 
ſtrange Things than our own, and to love Motion an 
Change. | 


Toſa dies ideò nos prato perluit Baut, 1 4 a, 
Quod permutatis bora recurrit aquis s. 
The Sun itſelf makes the more pleaſant Tour, 

Becauſe it changes Horſes ev ry Hour. 


I have my Share. Thoſe who follow the other Extreme 
of being pleafed with themſelves” who value what they 
have above all the reſt, and conclude no Beauty can 
be greater than what they ſee, if they are not wiſer. than 
we, are really more happy. I do not envy their Wiſdom, 
but their good Fortune. This greedy Appetite for new 
and unknown Things makes me the more deſirous of Tra- 
vel: But many more Circumſtances contribute to it. 1 
am very willing to withdraw from the Government of 
my Family, There is, I confeſs, a Kind of Convenience 
in commanding, though it were but in a Barn, and to be 
obeyed by ones Servants: But it is too uniform and lan- 


guiſhing a Pleaſure, and is moreover of Neceſſity mixt 


with many vexatious Thoughts; as one while the Poverty 
and the Oppreſſion of your Dependants; another, a 


* Petronius Arbiter. Epig. 
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rels amongſt Neighbours : another while the , 


Of angry Winter's chilling Rain, 
Or Stars that parch the Soil. 


ment they make upon you affſicts you; m 
5 V 

Aut verberatæ grandine vines, | fe 
Funduſque mendax, arbore nunc aquas | a 
Culpante, nunc torrentia agros _ | y 
Sydera, nunc byemes iniquas *. 1 [ 
0 c 

Whether his Vines be ſmit with Hail, ] 
Whether his promis'd Harveſt fail, 3 ] 
Perfidious to his Toil; 
Whether. his drooping Trees corngllain | 
| 

| 


and that God ſcarce in ſix Months ſends a Seaſon to the Sa- 
tisfaction of your Bayliff ; but that if it ſerves the Vines, 
it hurts the Meadows. 

Aut nimiis torres fervoribus ætberius Sol, 

Aut ſubiti perimunt imbres, gelideque pruinæ, 

Flabraque ventorum violento turbine vexant F. 


Whether the Sun, with its too ſcorching Pow'rs, © 
Burns up the Fruits, or Clouds them drown with 
- 1 1 Show'rs ; 5 b 

1 Or chill'd by too much Snow, they ſoon decay; 

i Or ſudden Whirlwinds blow them all _ "# 


1 To which m may be added, the new ard en mak hl 
1 of the Man of Old 4. chat hurts your Foot; and that a 
1 Stranger does not underſtand how much it coſts you, and 


Wes: what you contribute to maintain that Shew of Order 
1 * is ſeen in your Family, and which nne 
1 y too dear. 
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Horat. lib. iii. Ode 1. v. 28. &c. + Lacret. lib. v. 
v. 216. Ec. t Plutarch's Life of Paulus ZEmilins, ch. 3. 
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came late to the Government of a Fa- The Govern- 
mily. They whom Nature ſent into the Nr fan 2 
World before me, eaſed me of that Trouble — | 
for a long while: ſo that I had already taken han bard, and 
another Turn more ſuitable to my Humour; % underfloog 
yet for ſo much as I have ſeen, it is an Em- Hy ear Luther.” 
ployment more troubleſome than difficult. Whoever is 
capable of any thing elſe will eaſily be capable of that. 
Had I a mind to be rich, that Way would ſeem too long; 
I had ſerved my Kings, a more profitable Traffic than any 
other. Since I pretend to nothing but the Reputation of 
having got nothing, as I have ſquandered nothing, con- 
formable to the reſt of my Life, improper either to do 
Good or Ill of any Moment; and that I only deſire to 
rub on, I can do it, thanks be to God, without any great 
Attention. At the worſt, always prevent Poverty by leſ- 
ſening your Expence : Tis that which I make my great 
Concern, and to live within Bounds before Neteſſity com- 
pels me, As to the reſt, I have ſufficiently fettled my 
Thoughts to live upon leſs than I have, and to live con- 
rentedly. Non eftimatione cenſus, verum vitiu, atque 
cultu, terminatar pecuniæ modus *. © It is not by the Va- 
lue of our Poſſeſhons, but by our Diet and Clothing that our 
Expences ſhould be regulated. My real Need does not ſo 
wholly take up all I have, but Misfortune may faſten her 
Teeth without biting me to the Quick. My Preſence, as 
contemptible as it 1s, and as little as I know of Mat- 
ters, is of Service in my domeſtic Affairs; I employ 
myſelf in them, but it goes againſt the Grain, conſider- 
ing alſo, that while I burn my Candle at one end by my- 
ſelt, the other end is not ſpared. | | 


EEF˙² Jars. 


WY 1 0 3 vi. 7 2. Mere common Senſe demonſtrates this 
to the loweſt Claſs of People, who when they ſee a purſe-proud 
Creature, ridicule. him by Saying: F he is ſo rich, let him dine. 
twice a Day, This,' though a common Sarcaſm {in Frence) contains 
a wiſe Hint, very little known to moſt Great Men, who for Want 


of it are engaged in employing one Half of their Lives to render the 
other wretched. * EN £ 
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The Expence of _ Journeys do me no Harm but only by their 
Travelling Z E which is great, and more — 1 
not keep him am well able to bear; being always wont to 
Femin travel with not only a neceſfary, but a hand- 
ſome Equipage. I muſt make them ſo much the ſhorter 
and the fewer, and therein I ſpend but the Surplus, 
and what Ihave reſerved for ſuch Purpoſe, delaying and 
timing my Motion till that be ready. I deſire not 
that the Pleaſure of going abroad ſhould ſpoil the Plea- 
ſure of my being retired at Home. On the contrary, ] 
intend they . ſhall nouriſh and favour one another. Fur- 
tune has aſſiſted me in this, that ſince my principal Pro- 
feſſion in this Life, was to live at Eaſe, and rather to have 
nothing to do than too much, ſhe has ſpared me the 
Neceſſity of growing rich, to provide for a Multitude of 
Heirs, If there be not enough for one, of that whereof 
I had ſo much Plenty, at his Peril be it, his Imprudenee 
will not deſerve that I ſhould wiſh him any more. Ang 
every one, according. to, the Example of Pbocion, pro- 
vides ſufficiently for his Children, who provides for them 
ſo as they bear a Reſemblance to himſelf. I ſhould by no 
means like of Crates his Way. He left his Money in the 
Hand of a Beaker, with this Condition; that if his Child- 
ren were Fools, he ſhould. then give it to them; if witty, 
he ſhould then diſtribute it to the moſt Fools of the 
People. As if Fools, for being leſs capable of living 
without Riches, were more capable of uſing. them, 80 
it is that the Damage which ig occaſioned by my Abſence; 
ſeems not to deſerve, ſo long as I am able to ſupport it, 
that I ſhould wave the Occaſions of ' diverting myſelf 
from that troubleſome Attendance. 1 1 8 
Dimeftic if There is always ſomething that goes crols. 
fairs are al. The Affairs one while of one Houſe, and 
ways teazing, then of another, almoſt diſtract you. You 
pry into every Thing too near; your Per- 
_—_— does you hurt here as well as in other Things, 
I ſteal away from Occaſions of vexing myſelf, and turn 
from the Knowledge of Things that go, amiſs, and yet 
cannot I ſo order it, but that every Hour I ſtumble at 
ſomething or: other that diſpleaſes me. And 6. Ne 
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Ch. IX. © » Of Vanity. —_ 
which they moſt conceal from me, ate thoſe that I belt _ 
know. Some there are that a Man himſelf muſt help to 
conceal, that they may do the leſs Miſchief. Vain Vexa- 
tions, Vain ſometimes but always vexatious. The ſmal- 
leſt and ſlighteſt Impediments are the moſt piercing: And 
as little Letters moſt tire the Eyes, ſo do little Affairs the 
moſt diſturb us. A Rout of little Hts more offend than 
the Violence of any ſingle. one how great ſoever. Dome- 
ſtic Thorns, the more numerous and delicate they are, they 


prick the deeper; and without warning, eaſily ſurprize us, 


when we leaſt ſuſpect them. I am no Philoſopher. Evils 
oppreſs me according to their Importance, and they im- 
port as much according to the Form as the Matter; and 
very often more. I ſee farther into them than the Vulgar, 
yet J have more Patience. Finally, they vex me, if 
they do not hurt me. Life is a tender Thing, and eaſily 
diſturbed. Since my Face looks a little more moroſe, 
(Nemo enim ręſiſtit fibi cum caeperit impelli *: For no Man re- 
covers himſelf, after he once begins to ſtoop ;,) for the moſt tri- 
vial Cauſe imaginable, I irritate that Humour, which 
afrerwards nouriſhes and exaſperates itſelf of its own 
Accord; attracting and heaping up Matter upon Mat- 
ter whereon to feed. ibis | 


Stillicidi caſus lapidem cavat +. 
A falling Drop at laſt will cave a Stone. 


Cutta cavat Saxum non os, fed ſcepe cadendo. A 


Theſe continual trickling Drops corrode and prey upon 
me. Ordinary Inconveniences are never light, they are 
continual and irreparable; and when they ſpring . from 
Family-Concerns are continual and inſeparable. When 
[ conſider my Affairs at diſtance, and in groſs, I find, 
becauſe perhaps my Memory is none of the beſt, that 

P 4 they 


Seneca, Epiſt 13. Lucret. lib. i. v. 314. 
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they have improved hitherto beyond my Reaſon and 
Reckoning. Methinks my Revenue is greater than it is; 
the Proſperity betrays me: But when I pry more nar. 
rowly into the Buſineſs, and ſee how all Things go ſe. 
parately, 7 


Tum vero in curas animum diducimus omnes. 


| — then my Breaſt 12 
Is with innumerable Cares oppreſs'd. 


J have a thouſand Things to deſire and to fear. To 
give them quite over is very eaſy for me to do: But to 
look after —— without Trouble is very hard. It is a 
miſerable Thing to be in Place where every Thing you ſee 
employs and concerns you. And I fancy that I more 
cheerfully enjoy the Pleaſures of another Man's Houſe, 
and with freer and purer Reliſh. Diogenes , accordi 
to my Humour, anſwered him who aſked what ſort 
Wine he liked beſt, That which is not my own, ſaid he. 
Montaigne My Father took a Delight in Building at 
bad no ate Montaigne, where he was born; and in all 
OE the Management of domeſtic Affairs, I love 
—— to follow his Example and Rules; and ſhall 
Life, engage thoſe who are to ſucceed me, as much 
as in me lies, to do the ſame. Could I do 
better for him, I would; and am proud that his Will is 
{till performing and acting by me. God forbid, that I 
ſhould ever fail in any Reſemblance of Life to ſo goo 
a Father. And whereas I have taken in hand to finiſh a 
certain old Wall, and to repair a ruinous Piece of Buil- 
ding, I have really done it more out of reſpect to his De- 
ſign, than my own Satisfaction; and am angry at my- 
ſelf, for being ſo lazy that I have not proceeded further 
to finiſh what he began in his Houſe ; and the more, be- 
cauſe I am very likely to be the laſt Poſſeſſor of my Race, 
and to give the laſt Hand toit, F or, as to my wh 5 
| | | - ncuar 


* Virg. nu. lib, v. v. 720, + Diogenes Laert, in the Life of 
Diogenes the Cynic, lib. vi. F 54- | 
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ticular Application, neither this Pleaſure of Building, 
which they ſay is ſo — nor Hunting, nor Gar- 
dens, nor the other Pleaſures of a retired Life, are capable 
of giving me much Amuſement. And it is what I am 
angry at myſelf for, as I am for all other Opinions that 
are incommodious to me; which I would not fo much 
care to have vigorous and learned, as I would have them 
eaſy and convenient for Life. They are true and found 
enough, if they are profitable and pleaſing. Such as hear- 
ing me declare my Ignorance in Huſbandry, whiſper in 
my Ear, that it is out of diſdain, that I neglect to know the 
Inſtruments of Huſbandry, its Seaſon and Order; how 
they cultivate my Vines, how they Graft, and to know 
the Names and Forms of Herbs and Fruit, and the dreſ- 
fing the Meat by which I live, with the Names and Prices 
of the Stuffs I wear, becauſe I have ſet my Heart upon 
ſome ſublimer Knowledge, kill me in ſaying ſo. This 
is Folly, and rather Stupidity than Glory; I had rather 
be a good Horſe-man than a good Logician, © © 


Viminibus mollique paras detexere junco *? 


Mind rather what the Wants of Life demand / 
To weaving Willow Twigs apply thy Hand. 


We embarraſs our Thoughts about the general Concern, 
and about ' Univerſal Cauſes and Conducts, which are 
very well carried on without us, and leave our own Buſi- 
neſs behind, with the Care of our own Perſons, Which 
are nearer to us, than that of any one Man whatever. 
Now I am indeed for the moſt Part at home, and wiſh to 
be better pleaſed there than elſewhere. a ; 


Sit mee ſedes utinam ſenectæ, 
Sit modus laſſo maris, & viarum, 
Militieque t. © Ws" 


* Virg. Eclog. 2. V. 71. + Herat. lib. ii. Ode 6. V. 6. 
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Cl 
May that which was the Gracians Seat 5 Ts fri 
Afford my Age a calm Retreat: 7 "$6 WI 


Be it my Port of Reſt and Eaſe, 
From Warfare, Journeys, and rough Seas. 


I know not whether or no I ſhall bring it about; I could 
wiſh, . that inſtead of ſome other Parcel of his Eſtate, my 
Father had conſigned to me the paſſionate Affection he had 
in his old Age to his Oeconomy. He was happy in that 
he could accommodate his Deſires to his Fortune, and ſa- 
tisfy himſelf with what he had. State-philoſophy may to 
much Purpoſe condemn the Meanneſs and Sterility of my 
Employment, if I can once come to reliſh it as he did. ] 
am of Opinion, that the moſt honourable Calling is to 
ſerve the Public, and to be uſeful to many. Fructus emm 
ingeniz, & virtutis, omniſque præſtantis tum maximus acci- 
pitur, quum in proximum quemque confertur *. We reap 
moſt Advantage from Wit, Virtue, and all ſorts of Merit, 
when every one of our neareſt Relations has a Share of 
it. For my Part, I quit all claim to it; partly out of 
Lazineſs, and partly out of Conſcience ;: for where I ſee 
the Weight that lies upon ſuch Employments, I perceive 
alſo the little Means I have to contribute' to them ; and 
Plato, who was a Maſter in all Political Government, did 
nevertheleſs abſtain from them. I content myſelf with 
enjoying the World without being perplex'd with it, and 
only to live an irreproachable Life, and ſuch a one as may 
neither be a. Burthen to 1 2 oh to any * l ech 
— Never did any Man more fully and freely 
rags! — reſign himſelf to the Care and Government 
dum himſelf to of a Third Perſon, than I ſhould do, had I 
the Govern any one to truſt in. One of my Wiſhes at 
hh Bok % this Time would be, to have a Son-in-Law 
that knew how to humour my old Age, and 
to Jull it aſleep; into whoſe. Hands I might depoſite the 
chief and ſole Management and Uſe of all my Goods, that 
he might diſpoſe of them as I do, and get by them what 
1 get, provided that he had a Heart truly grateful and 
| % friendly, 


Cicero de Amicitia. c. 19. 
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friendly. But, what ſhall we ſay? we live in a World 
where Loyalty in one's own Children is unknown. 22 
He that has the Charge of my Purſe up- x ved 70 re- 


on Travel, has it purely, and without Con- pg Cn 
troul; ſo that he might eaſily deceive me in i l Dome 
Reckoning; and, if he is not a Devil, I . 
oblige him to be honeſt, by ſo entire a Truſt: Multi fal- 
lere docuerunt, dum timent falli, & aliis jus percundi ſuſpi- 
cando fecerunt Many have taught others to deceive, by 
fearing to be deceived, and by ſuſpetting them, have: given 
them a Handle to be unjuſt. The moſt common Security I 
take of my People, is their Ignorance: I never ſuſpect 
any to be vicious, till I have found them ſo, and repoſe 
the moſt Confidence in the younger Sort, who I think are 
leaſt corrupted by bad Examples. I had rather be told at 
two Month's End, that I nave expended: four hundred 
Crowns, than to have my Ears dinned every Night with 
Three, Five and Seven; and yet I have ſuffered as little 
as any body by this kind of Larceny. It is true, I am 
willing enough not to know it; I do in ſome ſort in good 
Earneſt, harbour a kind of perplexed, uncertain Know- 
ledge of my Money; for to a certain Proportion, I am 
content with room to doubt. One muſt leave a little for 
the Infidelity or Indiſcretion of a. Servant: If we have 
enough in groſs to. do our Buſineſs, let the Over-plus of 
Fortune's Liberality run a little more freely at her Merey ; 
it is the Gleaners Perquiſite. After all, I do not ſo much 
value the Fidelity of my People, as I contem̃n their In- 
jury. What a vile and ridiculous Thing it is for a Man 
to ſet his Heart on his Money, to delight himſelf with 
handling and telling it! That is the Way by which Ava- 
* makes its 1 * Be 
In eighteen Years that I have had my „ „ 
Eſtate _— Hands, I could never-pre- b ag 
vail with.myſelf; either to inſpect my Deeds, bis own Afaire- 
or my principal Affairs, which ought of e Neg/t- 
Neceſſity to paſs through my Knowledge and 8. h 
Care, It is not a Philoſophical Diſdain pf worldly and 
tranſitory 


® Cenecay Epiſt, 3. 
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tranſitory Things. My. Taſte is not refined to that De- 
gree ; and I value them at leaſt at what they are worth; 
but it is in Truth an inexcuſable and childiſh Lazineſs and 
Negligence, What would I not rather do than read a 
Covenant, and ſooner than be a Slave to my own Bu- 
fineſs, and to tumble over a Bundle of old mufty Deeds? 
or, which is worſe, thoſe of another Man, as ſo many do 
now a- days to get Money? I grudge nothing but Care and 
Trouble, and aim at nothing ſo much as to be quite care- 
leſs and indolent. I was much fitter, I believe, could it 
have been without Obligation and Servitude, to have lived 
upon another Man's Fortune: And yet T do not know, 
when J examine it nearer, whether, according to my Hu- 
mour, what I has to ſuffer from my Affairs and Ser- 
vants, and Domeſtics, have not in it ſomething more ab- 
ject, troubleſom and tormenting, than there would be in 
ſerving a Man better born than myſelf, who would guide 
me with a gentle Rein, and a little at my own Eaſe. Ser- 
vitus obedientia eſt fratii animi, et abjecti, arbitrio cu. 
rentis ſuo *. Servitude is the Obedience of a broken Spirit 
and an abjett Mind, wanting its own Free-will. Crates did 
Poverty of. Worſe, who threw himſelf into the Fran- 
feftid by chiſe of Peverty, only to rid himſelf of the 
Crates, Inconveniencies and Cares of his Family. 
This is what I would not do; I hate Poverty equally 
with Pain ; but I could be content to change the kind of 
Life I live for another that was meaner, and had leſs Bu- 
ſineſs. When abſent from Home, I ftrip myſelf of all 
ſuch Thoughts; and ſhould be leſs concerned for the Ruin 
of a Tower, than I am, when preſent, at the Fall of a 
Tile, My Mind is eaſily compoſed when I am at a Diſ- 
tance, but ſuffers as much as that of the meaneſt Pea-' 
fant when J am in Place. The Reins of my Bridle ben 
wrong placed, or a Strap flapping againſt my Leg, wi 
put me out of Humour a Day together. I raiſe my Cou- 
rage well enough againſt Inconveniencies, lift up my Eyes 
I cannot. | | 


ws * 
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Senſus 


Cicero Paradox, 5. c. iv. 
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 Senſus, 8 ſuperi, Jenſus. 
The Senſes ! O ye Gods, the Senſes ! 


I am at Home reſponſible for whatever goes amiſs. Few 
Maſters, I ſpeak of thoſe of middle Rank, as mine is, 
(and if there be any ſuch, they are happy) can rely fo 
much upon another, but that great part of the Burthen 
will lie upon their own Shoulders. This takes much from 
my Grace in entertaining Strangers, ſo that I have perad- 
venture detained ſome rather out of 7, 7 of _ 
Dinner, than by my Behaviour; and I loſe much of the 
Pleaſure I ought to reap at my own Houſe, from the Vi- 
fits and Company .of my Friends, The moſt ridiculous 
Carriage of a Gentleman in his own Houſe, is when he is 
buſtling about the Buſineſs of the Family, whiſpering 
one Servant, and frowning at another. It ought inſen- 
ſibly to ſlide on like a gentle Stream; and I think it 


equally unhandſome to talk much to their Gueſts of their - 


Entertainment, whether by way of bragging or excuſe, 
I love Order and Cleanlineſs, h * 


S WE! eb, S lanx 
Oſtendunt mihi me N | 


Glaſſes well rins'd, my Table always grace, 
And Diſhes ſhine, in which I ſee my Face. 


more than Profuſion; and at home have an exact Regard 
to Neceſſity, little to outward Shew. If a F gy falls 
to Cuffs at another Man's Houſe, or if a Diſh bl 

Houſe is ſtating a Bill of Fare with his Steward, for your 
next Day's Entertainment : I ſpeak according as I do my- 
ſelf, eſteeming nevertheleſs good Huſbangry in general 


and conſidering how pleaſant an Amuſement a quiet and 


happy Management, carried regularly on, is to ſome 


Natures; 


®* Horat, lib. i. Epiſt. 5. v. 23. 24. 


ſpilt, you, 
only laugh at it. You ſleep whilſt the Maſter of the 


* 
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Natures; and not willing to annex my own Errors and In- 
conveniences to the Thing, nor to contradict Plato, who 
looks upon it as the moſt pleaſant Employment for every 
one to do his own Buſineſs, without wrong to another. 
When 1 travel, I have nothing to care for but myſelf, and 
the laying out my Money ; which is diſpoſed of by one 
fingle Precept. | 5 
Montaio Too many things are required to the 
wot ar. Taking it together, of which I have no No- 
clined to hoard tion; in ſpending it I underſtand alittle, and 
Money, but how to give my Expences a Reputati 
os br to which is indeed their principal Uſe. Bur | 
i out. | 7 . . R. 
rely too vainly upon this, which renders it 
unequal and unfaſhionable, and moreover immoderate, 
in both Views. If it makes a Show, if it ſerve the Turn, 
I indiſcreetly let it run, and as indiſcreetly tie up my Purle- 
ſtrings if it does not ſhine and pleaſe me. Whatever it 
be, whether Art or Nature, that imprints in us the Cons 
dition of Living to pleaſe others, it does us much more 
Harm than Good. We deprive ourſelves of our. own 
Profit, to accommodate Appearances to the common Opi- 
mon. We care not ſo much what our Being is, as to our- 
' felves, and in Reality, as what it is in the public Obſer- 
vation. Even the Talents of Wit, and Wiſdom itſelf, 
ſeem fruitleſs to us, if only enjoyed by ourſelves, and 
if it produce not itſelf to the View and Approbation of 
others. There is a Sort of Men whoſe Gold runs in 
Cluſters imperceptibly underground; others expend it 
all in Plates and Leaves, fo that to the one“ a Lyard is 
worth a Crown, and to others the contrary : the Worldef- 
teeming its Uſe and Value, according to the Diſplay of it, 
Allcurious Solicitude about Riches ſmells of Avarice: Ex 
the very diſpoſing of it with a too punctual and artificia 
Liberality, is not worth a painful Thought. He that 
will order his Expence to juſt ſo much, makes it tod 
pinched and narrow. The faving or ſpending Money 


are of themſelves indifferent Things, and receive no Co- 


- Jour 


* A Piece of Copper Money worth three Farthings. . 


lour of Good or Il, but according to the Application of 
the Will. ww | 4 bs 
The other Cauſe that tempts me to theſe The depraved 
Journeys, is 4 Nonconformity to the pre- 2 of bis 
ſent Manners of our State; I could eaſily „r rms 
put up with this Corruption for the Sake /Montaigne' 
of the public Intereſt, METS rawlling. | 


.  orjoraque ſecala fr 
Temporibus, quorum ſceleri non invenit ipſa 
Nomen, & à nullo paſuit natura metallo *, | 
Worſe than the Iron Age, ſo bad theſe Times! 
Nature no Meral hath to name our Crimes. 


but not for my own. I am in particular too much op- 
preſſed. For in my Neighbourhood we are of ale 
the long. Licenciouſneſs of our Civil Wars, grown old in 
ſo riotous a Form of State, | : | 


Numpe, ubi fas verſum atque nefas f. 
Where impious Mortals Right and Wrong confound. 


that in Earneſt, *tis a Wonder how it can ſubſiſt. 


Armati terram exercent, ſemperque recentes 
Convectare juvat pradas, & vivere rapto I. 


With Arms upon their Backs they plow the Soil, 
And their Delight is to ſubſiſt by Spoil. 


In fine, I fee by our Example, that the Society of Men 
is maintained and held together at any Price ſoever: In 
what Condition ſoever they are placed they will {till cloſe 
and ſtick together, both moving and in Heaps; as un- 

| even 


* Tuven, Sat. 13. v. 28. Fc. + Geo. lib. i. v. 50 0. 1 Firg. 
nx. lib. vii. v. 748. | 
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even Bodies, that ſhuffled together without Order, find 
of themſelves a means to unite and ſettle one _—_ 


an- 
other, often better than they could have been diſpo 
Art. King Philip muſtered up a Rabble of the al 


wicked and incorrigible Raſcals he could pick out, and. 


put them all together into a City he had cauſed to be 
built for that Purpoſe *, which bore their Name. I 
reckon that they even from the Vices, erected a Govern- 
ment amongſt themſelves, and a commodious and juſt 
Society. I ſee not one Action, either Three, or an Hundred, 
but Manners, in common and received Uſe, ſo cruel, 
eſpecially in Inhumanity and Treachery, which are to me 
the worſt of all Vices, that I have not the Heart to think 
of them without Horror; and almoſt as much admire as 
I deteſt them. The Exercife of theſe notorious Villa- 
nies carries as great Signs of Vigour and Fortitude of 
Mind, as of Error and Diſorder. Neceflity reconciles and 
brings Men together; and this accidental Union is after. 
wards cemented by itſelf into Laws: For there have been as 
ſavage ones as any human Opinion could conceive, which 


_ nevertheleſs have maintained their Body with as much 


Health and Length of Life as any that Plato or | Ariſftatle 
could invent. And certainly, all theſe Deſcriptions of 
Civil Government feigned by Art, are found to be ridicu- 
lous, and unfit for Practice. Ws 

The Drift of Theſe great and tedious Debates about 
all Dis the beſt Form of Society, and the molt 
about the bt commodious Rules to bind us, are Debates 
Form of G only proper for the Exerciſe of our Wits; 
vernments . as in the Arts there are ſeveral Subjects 
which have their Being in Agitation and Controverſy, 
and have no Life but there. Such an Idea of Government 
might be of ſome Value in a new World ; but ours is a 
World ready made to our Hands, and formed to certain 
Cuſtoms. We do not beget it as Pyrrba, or a Cadmus 
did theirs. By what Means ſoever we may claim the Pri- 
vilege to {et it to rights, and give it a new Form, we can 


hardly twiſt it from its wonted Bent, but we ſhall break 
8 | all. 


Heynę b rs; or Regues-Toxun. Plin. Nat, Hiſt, lib. iv. c. 11. 


1 


. lo £ a at as Soo co *t acc an 


» » 
* 


Ch. Th Of Vanity. _ 
all. Solon being aſked, ' whether he had eſtabliſhed the 
beſt Laws he could for the Athenians ; Yes, ſaid. he, of 
thoſe they have received. Varro excuſes himſelf after the 
fame Manner, that if they were to begin to write of Re- 
ligion, he would ſay what he believed; but being it was 
already received, he would write more according to Uſance 
than Nature. Not according to Opinion, but in Truth. 
and Reality, the beſt and moſt excellent Government for 
every Nation is that under which it is maintained. Its 
Form and eſſential Convenience depends. upon Cuſtom. 
We are apt to be diſpleaſed at the — Condition; but 
do nevertheleſs maintain, that to deſire an Oligarchy in 
a popular State, or another Sort of Government in Mos, 
narchy than that already eſtabliſhed, is both Vice ang. 
Folly. 7 | + "6-2 


Ayme Peflat tel que tu le vois etre; 

Hi ef Royal, ayme la royaute, 

Sil eft de peu, ou bien communauté, 

ame Þauffi, car Dieu t'y a faift naiſtre ®, 


The Government approve, be't what it will, 
If it be Royal, then love Monarchy: 
If a Republic, yet approve it ſtill, 
For God himſelf to it has born thee. 


So writ the good Monſſeur de Pybrac, whom we have 
lately loſt, a Man of fo excellent a Wit, ſo ſound Opi- 
nions, and ſo ſweet a Behaviour. This Loſs, and that 
at the ſame Time we have had of Monſieur de Foix, are 
of ſo great Importance to the Crown, that I do not know 
whether there is another Couple left in France worthy to' 
ſupply the rooms of theſe two Gaſcons for Sincerity and 
Wiſdom, in our King's Council. They were both great 
Geniuſes, and certainly, according to the Age, rare and 
excellent, each of them in his Way, But what DO 
| WH vas it placed in theſe Times, Men to remote from and ſo 
; diſproportioned to our Corruptions and inteſtine Tumults ? 


* Pybrac aux Quadrins, | | 
Vor. III. Q Nothing 
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Nethins is more Nothing preſſes ſo hard upon a State az 
danger ou toa Innovation: Change only gives Form 0 
| Statethana Juſtice and Tyranny. When any Piece is 
great Change. out of its Place, it may be propt ; one ma 
obviate the Alteration and Corruption natural to al 
Things left they carry us too far from our Beginnings and 
Principles: but to undertake to new caſt ſo great a Maſs, 
and to change the Foundations of ſo vaſt a Building, is 
for them to do, who to make clean, rub all out ; who are 
for reforming particular Defects by an univerſal Confu- 
ſion, and for curing Diſeaſes by Death: Non tam commutan- 
darum quam evertendarum rerum cupidi *. Not ſo defirous 
of changing, as of overthrowing' Things. The World is 
uncapable to cure itſelf ; and ſo impatient of any Thing 
that preſſes it, that it thinks of nothing but diſengag 
itſelf from it, coſt what it will. We ſee by a hooking 
Examples, that it ordinarily cures itſelf to its Coſt ; The 
Diſcharge of a preſent Evil is no Cure, if there be not a 
general Amendment of Condition. The Chirurgion's end 
is not to deaden the bad Fleſh, that is but the Begin- 
ning of his Cure; his View is moreover to fill up 
the Wound with natural Fleſh, and to reſtore the Mem- 
ber to its due Eſtate. Whoever only propoſes to himſelf 
to remove that-which offends him, falls 16855 for Good 
does not neceſſarily ſucceed Evil; another Evil may ſuc- 
ceed and a worſe, as it happened to Cæſar's Aſſaſſins, who 
brought the Republic to ſuch a Paſs, that they had Reaſon, 
to repent their having a hand in it. The ms has ſince 
happened to ſeveral others, even down to our own Times, 
The French, my Contemporaries, know it well enough, 
All great Changes ſhake and diforder a State. | 
Remariable | Whoever would aim directly at a Cure, 
Inflarce of the and conſider of it before he began, would 
rffieulty thar' not be ſo earneſt to attempt it. Pacuvius 
attends the Rt Calavius corrected the Vice of this Proceed- 
JOE 2s * ing by a notable Example. His Fellow Ci. 
3 tizens having mutinied againſt their Magi/- 
trates, he being a Man of great Authority in the City of. 


Ca Offic, lib. li. e. 1. 
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Capua, found Means one Day to ſhut up the Senators in 
the Palace, and calling the People together in the Square, 
he told them, that the Day was now come, wherein they 
were at full Liberty to revenge themſelves on the Tyrants, 
by whom they had been ſo long oppreſſed ; and whom he 
had now all alone, and diſarmed at his Mercy: adviſing 
them withal, that they ſhould call them out one by one 
by Lot; and particularly determine of every one, 
cauſing whatever ſhould be decreed to be immediately exe- 
cuted *; with this Caution alſo, that they ſhould at the 
ſame Inſtant depute ſome honeſt Man in the Place of him 
that was condemned, to the end there might be no Va- 
cancy in the Senate. They had no ſooner heard the Name 
of one Senator, but a Clamor of univerſal Diſlike was 
raiſed againſt him, I ſee, ſays Pacuvius, that this Man 
muſt be put out; he is a wicked Fellow, let us look out a 
good one in his room: immediately. there was a profound 
Silence, every one being at a ſtand whom to chooſe, But 
one, more impudent than the reſt, having named his 
Man, there aroſe yet a greater Conſent of Voices againſt 
him, an hundred Imperfections being laid to his Charge, 
and as many juſt Reaſons preſently given for rejecting 
him. Theſe contradictory Humours growing hot, it fared 
{till worſe with the ſecond Senator and the third, there 
being as much Diſagreement in the Election of the new, 
as there was Conſent in the putting out of the old. In the 
end, growing weary of this Buſtle to no —— they 
began ſome one Way, and ſome another, to ſteal out of 
the Aſſembly; every one bearing this Reſolution in his 
Mind, that the oldeſt and beſt known Evil was ever more 
ſupportable, than ene that was new and untried. 


To ſee how miſerably we are torn in fand bai 
Pieces : ; N Ground tb 
For what have we not done? very muth 

| | ſhattered. 


* All this is mentioned in Titus Livixs lib, xxiii. c. 2. 3. and touched, 
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Eheu cicatricum, & ſceleris pudet, 
Fratrumque : quid nos dura refugimus 
tas ? Quid intattum nefaſti 
Liquimus ? Unde manus Juventus 
Metu Deorum continuit ? Quibus 
Pepercit aris *? 


Alas! the ſhameleſs Scars! the guilty Deeds, 
When by a Brother's Hand a Brother bleeds ! 
What Crimes have we, a harden'd Age, not'dar'd ? 
What ſacred Altars have our raſh Youth ſpar'd ? 
Not by the Fear of Heaven's Wrath debarr'd. 


I do not preſently conclude in the Stile of a Prophet, 


ipſa Ai velit ſalus, 
Servare prorſus non poteſt hanc familiam . 


This Family does ſo behave 
That Providence them cannot ſave. 


We are not however peradventure at the laſt Gaſp. The 
Preſervation of States is a Thing that in all Likelihood 
ſurpaſſes our Underſtanding. A Civil Government, is, 
as Plato ſays, a mighty Thing, and ſo hard to be diſ- 
ſolved, that it holds out many times againſt mortal and 
inteſtine Diſeaſes, againſt the Injury of unjuſt Laws, 
againſt Tyranny, the Extravagance and Ignorance of. 
Magiſtrates, and the Licentiouſneſs and Sedition of the 
People. We compare ourſelves in all our Fortunes to 
what is above us, and ſtill look towards our Betters : But 
let us meaſure ourſelves with what is below us, there is no 
one ſo miſerable but he may find a thouſand Examples 
that will adminiſter Conſolation to him. Tis our Vice 
that we more unwillingly look upon what is above, than 
willingly what is below us; and Solon was uſed to ſay, 


2 
+ Ter. Adel, AQ. 4+ Scene 7» v. 43. . 


* Her. lib. i. Ode 35. v. 33. 
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that were we to make a Heap of all Evils together, there 
is no one would not rather chooſe to bear with thoſe which 
he ſuffers, than to come to an equal Diviſion with all 
other Men from that Heap, and take his particular Share. 
Our Government is indeed ſick, but there have been 
others ſicker, without dying. The Gods play at Tennis 
with us, and bandy us every Way. Enim vero Dii nos Ho- 
mines quaſi pilas babent *. 

The Stars have fatally deſtined the State Witneſs the 
of Rome for an Example = what they could Roman Empire, 
do in this kind: In it are comprized all the 2 it divers 
Forms and Adventures that concern a State; Forms. 
all that Order or Diſorder, good or evil Fortune can do. 
Who then can deſpair of his Condition, ſeeing the Shocks 
and Commotions wherewith ſhe was toſt, and yet ſup- 
ported them all? If the extent of Dominion be the 
Health of a State, which I by no means think it is, (and 
Jocrates pleaſes me, when he inſtructs Nicocles not to envy 
Princes who have large Dominions , but them who know 
how to preſerve thoſe that fall into their Hands) that of 
Rome was never ſo ſound, as when it was moſt ſick : The 
worſt of her Forms was the moſt fortunate, A Man can 
hardly diſcern any Image of Government under the firſt 
Emperors z it was the moſt horrible and groſs Confuſion 
that can be imagined, It ſupported it notwith 
and therein continued, preſerving a Monarchy not limited 
within its own Bounds, but ſo many Nations, ror aye 
ſo remote, ſo ill affected, ſo irregularly, commanded, and 
ſo unjuſtly n 


— gennilas 41. 
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No foreign Potentates did Fortune yer au 
Inſpire with Envy againſt Rome ſo great, 
That over Kingdoms, and their mighty Kings, 

O'r Land, and Seas ſhe ſtretcht her Eagle's Wings. 


Q 3 Every 


The Words of Plautus in his Prologue to the Carrivzs, v 22, 
t 5 p. 34. 7 Lacan. lib. i. v. 82. 
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Every thing that totters does not tumble. The Contex- 
ture of ſo great a Body holds by more Nails than one, It 
holds even by its Antiquity, like old Buildings, from 
which the Foundations are worn away by time, without 
Rough - caſt or Mortar, which yet live and "OM them- 

flves by their own Weight; 


nec jam validis radicibus berens, 
Pondere tuta ſuo eft *, - F. 


Lie un old lofty. Oak, chat boretöfü es 4 #þ 
Great Conq'rours Spoils, and ſacred Trophies bor, 


12 


8 Moreover, to Abover N the Flank and 
wo — the Graff, is not the righ In order 
concludes from to judge of the Security of: a ME ace, it mul 
rhe genera/ Cor be examined which way Approaches ea 
, Aud he made to it, and in what Condition the 
rope that Aſſailant is. Few Veſſels fink with their 
France may be own Weight, and without ſome exterior 
ber Groans. Violence. Let us caſt our Eyes where we 

IN will; every thing about us totters : 
into all the great States, both of Chriſtendom and elſe- 
where, that are known to us, you will there ſee eri 
* of Alteration and Ruin. 


3 = ſun four illis incommoda, pargue per ones 


They all of them do in Miafortunes * 
Ang the rude Tempeſt rages every- Where. 


Arologers may very well as ** do, warn us s of g et Rerw 
lutions, and approaching Changes: Their Starry Propheſies 
are preſent and palpable, they need not look up to Heaven 
to foretel this. There is not only Conſolation to be extracted 
row this univerſal Combination of Tits and Menaces, 


| * 
®* Tucan, lib, i. v. 138. T Fug. Eneid. * 1. 
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but moreover, ſome hopes. of the Contiuition of our 
State; foraſmuch as naturally nothing falls, where all 

does. An univerſal Sickneſs. is particular Health: Gp 
formity is an Enemy to Diſſolution. For my part, I 
pair not, and fancy that I diſcover 1 0 to ſave us. 


Deus hec fortaſſe benigna 
Reducet in ſedem vice 


The Gods perhaps with gracious go” 
Will ſoon d the happy Day. 


* 


Who knows but a God will have it happen, as 
it does in human Bodies, that are and recover 
a better State by long and grievous Maladies; which 
reſtore them a more intire and perfect Health chan that 
which they took from them? What weighs the moſt 
with me, is, that in reckoning the Symptoms of our III. 
I ſee as many natural ones, and ſuch as Heaven ſends us, 
and that are properly its own, as of thoſe that are owing 
to our — — and Imprudence. The very Stars ſeem 
to declare, - we pn. continued long enough, and be- 
yond the ordinary Term: And this alſo affli "me; that 
the neareſt Miſchief which threatens us, is, not an Alte- 
ration in the intire and ſolid Maſs, but its Diſſipation and 
Divulſion; the extremeſt. of all our Fears. 

I moreover fear, leſt in theſe Ravings of _ 
mine, the Treachery of my Memory, ſhould Repetition af 
through Inadvertence make me write the * | 
ſame thing twice, I hate to examine my- 

ſelf; and never review, but with an III-will, what hab 
once eſcaped my Pen. I here ſet down nothing new of 
Inſtruction. Theſe are common Thoughts; having 
peradventure conceived them an Rae times, I am 
afraid I have ſet them down ſomewhere elſe already. Re- 
petition is e where diſguſting, though it were in 
Homer; but —— in — * have only a ſu- 
perficial and tranſitory Shew. I do not love Inculcation, 


"Ws eren 
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even in uſeful Things, as in Seneca. And I don't like the 
Cuſtom of the Stoical School, to repeat upon every Sub- 
ject at length, the Principles and Preſuppoſitions that ſerye 
in general, and always to realledge common and univerſal 
Reaſons. | & 
Our Author's My Memory grows infinitely worſe every 
treacherous day than other : | 


Pocula Letheos ut fi ducentia ſomnos 
Arente fauce traxerim. | 


Apt to let lip my Argument or Theme, 
As if I had drank deep of LZethe's Stream. 


Though hitherto, thanks be to God, no Difficulty has hap- 
pened; and though others ſeek Time and Opportunity to 
think of what they have to ſay, I muſt for the future avoid 
all ſuch Preparation, for fear of tying myſelf to ſome in- 
diſpenſable Obligation. To be tied and bound to a Thing, 
and to depend upon ſo weak an Inſtrument as my Memo- 
ry, puts me quite out: I never read this following Story, 
but 1 am offended at it with a proper and natural Reſent- 
ment. Lynceſtes, accuſed of Confpiracy againſt Alexan- 
der, the Day that he was brought before the Army, ac- 
cording to Cuſtom, to be heard what he could ſay for him- 
ſelf, had prepared a ſtudied Speech f, of which, with 
Heſitation and Trembling he pronounced ſome Words 
but ſtill more perplext, whilſt he was ſtruggling with his 
Memory, and recollecting what he had to ſay, the Sol- 
diers neareſt to him levelled their Pikes at him, and killed 
him, looking upon him as guilty. His Aﬀtoniſhment and 
Silence they judged as a Confeſſion. For having had ſo 
much Leiſure to prepare himſelf in Priſon, they con- 
cluded that it was not his Memory that failed him, but 
that his Conſcience hamper'd his Tongue, and ſtopped his 


Speech. This was very truly faid, The Place, the Spec» 


tators, and the Expectation, aftoniſh him, even at the 
is | Time, 


* 


* Horat, Epod. Ode 14. v. 3. Þ 2. Curt. lib, vii. c. 1. 


. 


Time, when it was incumbent. on him to ſpeak the beſt 


he could. What can a Man do, when his Life is depen- 
dant,on his Oratory ? . eee ee, fa 
For my part, the very being tied to what gen when he 
Tam to ſay is enough to make me loſe hold bad learn? a 
of it. When I wholly commit and refer 99* 9 
myſelf to my Memory, I lay ſo much ftrefs 9 


upon it, that it ſinks under me, and ſtartles at the Bur- 


then. So much as I truſt to it, ſo much do I put my- 
ſelf out of my own Power, even ſo as to know what 
Countenance to put on; and have been ſometimes very 
much put to it to conceal the Slavery wherein I was 
ſhackled ; when at the time my Deſign was to manifeſt in 
ſpeaking a perfect Negligence both of Face and Accent, 
and to ſhew caſual and unpremeditated Motions, as. riſing 
from preſent Occaſions z chuſing rather to eee 
purpoſe, than to ſhew that I came prepared to 1947 W 

a Thing eſpecially unbecoming a Man of my Prof 


and a Thing of too great Obligation upon him that can- 


not retain much; the Preparation is far ſhort of producing 
the expected Effect. A Man oft ſtrips himſelf to his 
Doublet to leap no further than he would have done in his 
Gown. Nibil e his qui placere volunt, tam adverſarium, 
quam expefiatio *. Nothing is ſo mortifying to thoſe who are 
aefirous to pleaſe, as raiſing an Expectation of *em-before-band. 
It is recorded of the Orator Curio , that when he propoſed 


the Diviſion of his Oration into three or four Parts, it 


often happened, either that he forgot ſame one, or added 
one or two more. I have always avoided falling into this 
Inconvenience, out of a Hatred to theſe Promiſes and Pre- 
ſcriptions, not only from a Diſtruſt of my Memory, but 


alſo becauſe this Method reliſhes too much of the Artiſt. 


Simpliciora militares decent. Tis enough that in the Mind 
I am in at preſent, I will never more take upon me to 
ſpeak in a place of Reſpect ; for as to ſpeaking, when a 
Man reads his Speech, beſides that it is very abſurd, it is 
a mighty Difadvantage to thoſe who naturally could give ic 


b ice Acad, bib, i. ©. . + dam in lib; de claris Oratoris 
us, c. 00. 5 


i 
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1 Monroe" Eſſays. Book tit. 


4 Grace by Action; and much leſs will Tthtow riffetf Upon 
the: Mercy of my preſent Invention; tis e per- 
plext, and New as would never furniſh'1 me 
wy 0G eceflities, 
Permit; Reader, this Effay u 
— — — al, and This thi third Sitting to Bun the reit 
Aal, „ of my Picture, I add, Bok I correct not; 
is — But Firſt, Wen I conceive, that a Man Hay. 
Amen, ing once made a Transfer of his Labours th 
the World, he has no farther Right to them; let him 
better if he can in ſome new Undertaking, but not adi. 
terte what he has already ſold; of ſuch Dealers 15 8 


ſhould be bought till after they are dead: let chem W 
_ what they do, before they produce them to 
Ligfit, Who haſtens them ? My Book is always the ſame, 
Wale that upon every new Edition, (that the Buyer e 
not go away quite empty handed) 1 abe the Liberty to 
as it were 18 an ill jointed inlaying) fone few Things ſu- 
80 tie f They are no other but over-weight, that 
not Gegen the pttmitive Form of thoſe Eſſays, but 
4 Kicks d ambitious Subtilty, give à Kind of p 
| epute to every one of thoſe that follow. From then 
however there will eaſily happen ſome Tranſpoſition « 
Chranology; my Stories taking g place according to the 
Firneſs, and nor-always contig to the Age. Seco 
ly, becauſe that for what concerns myſelf, I fear to k 
by the Change : My n e does not always 


forward,” it goes backward too. I do not much . 

— my F Fas 5 the ſecond of the Gitd, 1h 
8 nt, or pa z we oft co 

NET 55 0e ob others. I am grown 5 ol 


by a great « Ha 1948 ſince my firſt 'Publi ications, Whit 
were 11 the Year 1350: But 1 very much de übt whether 
1 am grown an Inch the wiſer, I now, wb ns 
two feveral Perfons; but whether the better; n 

anon, Tam not able to determine. It were a- fine . Ng 


to Be old, if we only ttavelled towards ot 3 


but *tis a Drunken, Stumbling, Reeling, ill-favoured Mo- 


tion, like that of Reeds; Which the Air cafudlly waves to 
and fro as it liſts. 


Antiochus 


{ 
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Anticchus "had in his Youth written Ire. 41,0; 


his old .: in 
which of Tek two ſoever T ſhould follow, 2 
would not he be ſtill Artiochus ? After haus 
ing eſtabliſhed the Incertainty, to go about to. eſtabliſh the 
Certainty of human Opinions, was it not to eſtabliſh 
Doubt, and not Certainty, and to promiſe, that had he 
yet another Age to live, he would be always upon Terme 
of altering his Judgment, not ſo much for the better, as 
for ſomething elſe? The public Favour has given mea 
little more Confidence than I e but What I moſt 
fear, is, left I ſhould glut the World with my Writings: 
Thad rather of the two ſpur my Reader than tire him: as 2 
learned Man of my Time has done. Praffe is always plea- 
ling, let it come from whom, or upon what account” 
wil ; 


yet ought a Man to underſtand why he is com-. 


mended, that he may be ſelf-conſiftent. The vulgar and 
common Efteem is ſeldom right; and I am miſtaken, 
amongſt the Writings of my Time, the worſt are not thol 
which have moft gained the popular Applauſe” "For my 
part, I return my Thanks to thoſe good-haruted Meh, 
who are pleaſed to take my weak Endeavouts in good 
part. The Faults of the Workm 1 2 oe no where {6 | 

apparent, as in a Matter which bf. itſelf has tid Recon 

mendation. Blame me not, Reader, for thoſe chat lip i 
here, by the Fancy or Inadyettency of others; 1 
Hand, every Artizan, contribute their own Materials. 

neither concern myſelf wit Orchography (and only direct 
i after_ ce old Way) nor Füge bein. eee 
very unexpert both: in the one and the other. % F 
Where they whoMly. break the Senſe, 1 am 
very little concerned, for they at leaſt diſchitrge-me;- but 
where they ſubſtitute a falſe one, as they ſo often do, and 
wreſt me to their Conception, they ruin me. "When the 
Sentence nevertheleſt is not ſtrong tnough for my Propor- 
tion, a civil Perſon ought to reject it as none of mine. 
Whoever ſhall know how lazy I am, and how indulgent 
to my own Humour, will eaſily believe that I had rather 


write 


® Cicer, Acad. Quæſt. I. iv. c. 22. 
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over again' for 1 pray a Correction. 


mages (as the Lawyers ſay) as myſelf. - And ſome there 
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236 MonTaicnx's Efſays. Book III 
write as many more Eſſa than be ty' d to reviſe theſe 


was ſayingelſewhere, thar being plants 


Montaigne 8 
dr much ex- in thedeepeſt Mine of this new Metal, 1. e. the 1 
ae the . very Center of this new Religion, I am gat 

fuk of by only deprived of any great Familiarity with Wl ” 
Neighteurs Men of other kind of Manners than my » 
during the G. own, and of other Opinions, by which they 8 
vil Wars. hold together, as by a Tie that ſuperſedes Ml * 
all other Obligations; but moreover, I do not live.with- . 


| n i 
out Danger, amongſt Men to whom all Things are .equall 
lawful, — of — 1 the moſt part _ offend 2 ˖ 
Laws more than they have already done; from whens 
the extremeſt Degree of Licentiouſneſs does proceed. "Al 
the particular Seim reſpecting me being con. 
ſidered, I do not find one Man of my Country, who pays | 
ſo dear for the Defence of our Laws both in Coſt and D | 


are who brag of their Ardor and Zeal, that if. Thi 
were juſtly weighed, do much leſs than I. My Hou 
as one that has ever been free to all Comers, and at the 
Service of all, (for I could never be induced to make; 
Garriſon of it, which is moſt deſired when the War 
fartheſt off) has ſufficiently merited a popular Kindneſs, 
and fo that it would be a hard matter to inſult over me 
upon my own Dung-hill ; and I look upon it as a wot 
derful and exemplary Thing, that it yet continues a Vi- 
gin free from Blood and Plunder during ſo long a Storm, 
and fo many Revolutions and Tumults in the Neighbours 
hood. For to confeſs the Truth, it had been poſſible 
enough, for a Man of my Complexion, to have quitted 
any one conſtant and continued Form whatever. But the 
contrary Invaſions and Incurſions, Alterations and Viciſ- 
ſitudes of Fortune round about me, have hitherto more 
exaſperated than mollified the Humour of the Country, 
and involve me in freſh Difficulties and Dangers that are 
e * 


1 eſcape 


| eſcape, tis true, but am troubled that rip difagree- 
ir is more by Chance, and ſomething of my able this Sort of 
own Prudence, than by Juſtice, and am not D—_ 

fatisfied to be out of the Protection of the © 99 

Laws, and under any other Safe-guard than theirs. As 
matters ſtand, I live above one half by the Favour of others, 
which is an untoward Obligation. I donot like to owe my 
Safety either to the Generoſity or Affection of great Perſons, 
who concur in my Legality and Liberty, or to the oblig- 
ing Manners of my Predeceſſors, or my own. For what 
if I was another kind of Man? If my Deportment, 


bours or Relations, tis cruel that they ſhould acquit 
themſelves of that Obligation, in only permitting me to 


Liberty of having divine Service read in his own private 

Chapel, all the Churches round about being deſtroyed, 
and grant him the Uſe of his Goods, and the Fruition of 
© his Life, as one that protects our Wives Lyecurgus tb 
* and Cattle in time of Need.” For my 2 te 

Houſe has for many Deſcents ſhared in the „r all bis 
Reputation of Lycurgus, the Athenian, who | 


zens . Now I am clearly of Opinion, that a Man 


either by Recompence or Favour. How -many gallant 
Men have rather choſe to loſe Life, than to owe it? I 
hate to ſubject myſelf to any ſort of Obligation, but above 
all, to the Dues of Honour. I think nothing ſo expen- 
live to me as what is given me, and that becauſe my 
Will lies at pawn under the Title of Gratitude, - and 
more willingly accept of Offices that are to be ſold ; being 
really of Opinion, that for the laſt I give nothing but 
Money, but for the other I give myſelf. | 


Courteſy, binds me, I think, more than that * 45 
Eaſe when bound by a Scrivener, than by my- 


7th, c. 1, 


ſelf. 


and the Frankneſs of my Converſation oblige my Neigh- 


live ; and that they ſhould ſay, We allow him the free 


el. 
was the general Truſtee and Treaſurer of his Fellow-Citi- | 
ſhould live by his own Right and Authority, and not 


The Tie that holds me by the Laws of TheOblgations . 


of legal Conſtraint ; and I am much more at fer * frith 
objerved, * 


. 
— « — — — — — — — — — — 
— —— — — — _ — — 
, ,‚§« ¼üw—— e — . ⏑— ee ee — — — _— — 


* Plutarch in the Lives of the ten Orators, of whom Lycurgas was he 
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Word, I am nice, even to Superſtition, in keeping my 


Action has not ſome Splendor of Liberty, it has neither 


- _— — — nm 2 2 — — — — 
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ſelf. Is it 9 chatmy Conſcience 74 8 be much mor 
engaged when Men ſimply. rely upon it? In a | 
Faith owes, nothing becauſe it has nothing lent it. 7 
them truſt to the Faith and Security they have taken, which 
is not mine; I had much rather 4 the Wall of a Pri- 
ſon, and the Laws themſelves, than my Probity and 


Nen and therefore upon all Occaſions. have a care to 
make them uncertain and conditional. To thoſe of n 
great Moment, I add the Jealouſy of my own Rule to 
it weight; it racks and oppreſſes me with its.own: 
Ihtereſt, Even in Actions that are wholly my own, and 
free, if I once ſay it, I conceive that I have bound my- 
ſelf, and that delivering it to the Knowledge of another, 
I have poſitively enjoined it to my own Performance. Me- 
thinks I promiſe it, if I but ſay it, and therefore am not 
apt to ſay much of that kind. The Sentence that I paſs | 
upon myſelf is ſharper and more ſevere than that Gf 4 
Judge, who only conſiders it in the Light of a common 
Obligation; wg my Conſcience looks upon it with a mage 
ſevere and penetrating Eye. I lag in 3 to Which 
I ſhould be compelled if 1 did not go. Hoc ipſum ita ju 
tum eft quod rette fit, fi eſt mc. ao *, Even ib 
which. is well done, is only juſt, when lis voluntary. If the 


Grace nor Honour. 


Quod me jus cogit, vix voluntate impetrent +. 


That which the Laws have Power to conſtrain, 
They from my Will ur &er obtain. 


Where Neceſiy draws me, I love to let my Will tale in | 
own Courſe, Quia quicquid imperio cogitur, exigents | 
quam preſtanti acceptum refertur. For whatever is c 


* 


by Power, i is more aſcribed to him .that exatts, than” to bin 


®* Cicero de Offic.-lib. i i. c. 9. + Ter. Adel, A& 3. Scene Ig 
v, 44. of Dacier's Edit. | 1 
8 that - 
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that performs it. 1. know ſome who. follow this Rule, 
even to Injuſtice, who will ſoonet give than reſtore, ſooner 


lend than pay, and will do them the leaſt good to whom, . 


they are moſt | liged. I am of a quite contrary Humour. 
I fo much love to diſengage and releaſe H., e 
myſelf, that I have ſometimes Iooked upon band tube obli- 
the In ratitude, Affronts, and Indignities gafed 3 | 
which f have received from thoſe, to whom 4 — 
either by Nature or Accident I was bound in 2 $ 
ſome Duty of Friendſhip, as an Advantage from his At- 
to me, taking this Occaſion: of their H. ee, 3 
uſage, for an Acquittance and Diſcharge of —— | 
ſo much of my Debt. And though I ſtill 


continue to pay them all the apparent Offices of common 


Civility, I notwithſtanding find myſelf very ſparing of 
ding that upon the account of; Juſtice, which I did upon 
he ſcore of Affection, and am a little eaſed of my for- 
mer Attention and Solicitude by my inwand Will. EB: 
prudentis ſuſtinere ut curſum, fic, impetum beneuolentis 
'Tis the Part f a wiſe Man to keep as  tightia.cuth upon 
the Heat of his Friendſbip, as uon the. Fury. of bis Horſe's 
my Friendſhip being too urging and preſſing, where.I take, 


at leaſt, for a Man who loves not to be importuned And 


this huſbanding my Friendſhip. ſerves me for a ſart of 
Conſolation in the Imꝑperfections of thoſe with whom I 
am concerned. I am ſorry they are the leſs to be valued 
for it, but ſo it is, that I alſo diminiſh! in my Application 
and Engagement towards them, I approve. of a Man that 
is the leſs fond of his Child for having a Scald- head or being 
crooked, and not only when he is ill · natured, but alſo when 


he is unhappy. and baſe born, (for God himſelf has made 


Abatement. from his Value and natural Eſtimation) pro- 
vided he carry himſelf in this Coldneſs of Affection with 


Moderation and exact Juſtice. Proximity leſſens not De- 


fects with me, but rather makes them greater. 
Cicero de Amicitia, e. 3 TS 1 


—_ 


After 


| 
[ 
| 
| 
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„„ Atſter all, according to what I underſtand 
. in the Science of Benefits and Acknowledg. 
bis Acknow- ment (which is a ſubtle Science, and of great 
_— eve» Uſe) I know no Perſon whatever more free 
2 „and leſs indebted than I am at this Hour, 
What I do owe, is ſimply to common and 
natural Obligations; as to any thing elſe, no Man is more 
abſolutely clear. | 1 2 


: 


err ſunt mibi nota potentum , * 
Munera | 


Nor are the Gifts of Men in Pow'r known to me. 


Princes give me enough, if they take nothing from mez 
and do me good enough, if they do me no harm: That's' 
all I aſk of them. Oh, how am I obliged to Almighty God, 
who has been pleaſed that I ſhould receive all I — im- 
mediately from his Bounty, and particularly reſerved all 
my Obligation to himſelf ! How earneſtly do I beg of his 


0 


have no abſolute Need of any one. In me omnis fpes eſt 


whom God has ſheltered from natural and urgent N 
ſities. It is a wretched and dangerous Thing to depend 
upon another. Ourſelves, on whom is our moſt juſt and 


nothing mine but myſelf, and yet the Poſſeſſion is in part 


* Pirg. Eneid. lib. xii. v. $19. 4 Ter. Adelph. AR. 3. Scene 5. v.95 


Publiſhed, Montaigne only ſays, I cultivate and enlarge myſelf nvith all the 
Care I tan, that 1 may have wherewithal to ſatisfy me when 1 1 ps ” 


divine Mercy, that I may never owe real Thanks to an 
one! O happy Liberty wherein I have hitherto lived! 
May it continue with me to the laſt. I endeavour to | 


mibi +, All my Hope is in myſelf. This is what every one ' 
may be able to place in himſelf, but more eaſily they 


ſafeſt Dependance, are not ſufficiently aſſured. I have 


defective and borrowed. I fortify myſelf both in Cou- 
rage, which is the ſtrongeſt Aſſiſtant , and alſo in For- 


T In the fourth Edition of 1588, when this third Volume was firlt 


Cn.” «. 
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tune, therein to ſatisfy myſelf, though every thing elſe 
ſhould forſake me. Eleus Hippias did not only furniſh 
himſelf with Science, that he might at Need. chearfully 
retire from all other Company to enjoy the Muſes, nor 
with the Knowledge of Philoſophy only to teach his Soul 
to be contented with it, and bravely to ſubſiſt without ex- 
ternal Conveniencies, when Fate would have it ſo ; he 
was moreover ſo curious, as to learn Cookery, to ſhave- 
himſelf, to make his own Cloaths, his own Shoes and 
Drawers, and as far as poſſible, to rely upon himſelf, and 
to ſhift without the Aſſiſtance of others. A Man more 
freely and chearfully enjoys borrowed Conveniencies, 
when it is not an Enjoyment forced and conſtrained by Ne- 
ceſſity, and when a Man has in his own Will and Fortune 
wherewithal to live without them. I know myſelf very 
well. But I can hardly expect to meet with ſuch pure 
Generoſity, ſuch free and frank Hoſpitality from an 

Perſon, as would not appear to me unhandſom, tyrannical, 
and tainted with Reproach, if Neceſſity had reduced me to 
it. As giving is an ambitious Quality and Prerogative, ſo is ac- 


ceptinga Quality of Submiſſion. Witneſs the injurious and 


abandoned. Tis my Opinion that it would have been beſt if he had 
ſtopped there; becauſe for a Man to arm bimſelf with Courage ſo as to 
be contented though he ſhould be on all Sides abandoned, is the greateſt Ef- 
fort that Man is capable of. Nor is this Point attainable but by Prac- 
tice, which whoever has once arrived to, he has nothing more to do 
but to perſiſt in it, in order to be ſheltered from the Inſults of Fortune. 
Now to add after this to fortify himſelf in Fortune, &c. is reducing the 
firlt Thought to nothing, or making a Diſtinction where in Fact there 
is none. This Criticiſm does not appear to me to be too refined ; If it 
be, I conſent that it may not have a Place in any future Edition of 
Montoign:'s Eſſays. . 
* Elus Hippias made his Boaſt at the Olympic Games, that there was 
nothing in any Art of which he was ignorant, not only of the Liberal 
Arts, as Geometry, Muſic, Literature and Poetry, together with Na- 
tural Philoſophy, Ethicks and Politics, but that he made with his own 
Hand the Ring and the very Cloathes he wore, &c. as above. Cicero 
de Oratore, lib, iii. c. 32. If at the Time here mentioned there had 
been public Places in Greece, where Men of the firſt Rank had ſpent 
the Prime of Life in Splendor, in Gaming, or in doing nothing, poor 
Hippi as, inſtead of gaining Applauſe at the O/ympic Games would have 
been hiſſed out of the Theatre. 28 ; 
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quarrelſome Refuſal that + mma made of the Preſents that 
Themir ſent him: And thoſe that were offered in the Re. 


lyman to the Emperor of Caliau, 
were ſo much diſdained by him, that he not only rud 

rejected them; ſaying, that neither he nor any of his Pre- 
deceſſors had ever been wont to take, and that it was their 
Office to give; but moreover cauſed the Ambaſſadors ſent 
for that Purpoſe to be put into a Dungeon. When Then, 
ſays Ariſtotle, flatters Jupiter, when the Lacedemonians flat- 
ter the Athenians, they never put them in mind: of the 
good they have done them, which-is always odious, but 
of the Benefits they have received from them ; They who 
I ſee ſo familiarly employ every one in their Affairs, and 
thruſt themſelves into ſo much Obligation, would never 
do it, did they but reliſh the Sweetneſs of pure Liberty as 
F do, and did they but weigh, as wiſe Men ſhould, the 
Burthen of an Obligation. Tis ſometimes peradventure 
returned, but tis never diſſolved; this is a. miſerable 
Slavery to a Man that loves to be at full Liberty upon all 
accounts. My Acquaintance, both better and meaner 
Men than myſelf, are able to ſay whether they have ever 
known a Man leſs importuning, ſoliciting, entreating, and 
leſs burdenſome to others than I have been. And in this, 
tis no great Wonder, if I am not to be parallePd, ſince 
fo many parts of my Manners contribute to it; as a little 
natural Pride ; an Impatience of being refuſed ; the Con- 
traction of my Deſires and Deſigns ; an Incapacity for all 
kind of Bufineſs; and my moſt beloved Qualities, Idle- 
neſs, and Freedom; from all theſe together I have cone 
ceived a mortal Hatred to being obliged to or by any other 
than myſelf. I leave no Stone unturned, rather than em- 
ploy the Beneficence of another in any ſlight or important 


Occaſion or Neceſſity whatever. My Friends do ſtrangely 


importune me, when they adviſe me to call in a third 


Perſon ; and I think it as painful to diſengage him who is 


indebted to me, by making uſe of him, as it is to en 
myſelf to him that owes me nothing: Theſe Condi- 
tions being removed, provided they require of me no- 


thing of any great Trouble or Care, (for I have declared 
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mortal War againſt all Care) I am eaſily intreated, and 
ready to do Service to every one that * it. But yet I 
have, I confeſs, more avoided receiving than ſought Oc- 
caſions of giving; and, according to ;totle, it is much 
more eaſy. My Fortune has allowed me but little to do 
others good withal, and the little it can afford is put into 
a pretty cloſe Hand. Had I been born to be a Perſon of 
Rank, I ſhould have been ambitious to have made myſelf 
beloved, not to make myſelf feared or admired ; ſhall I 
more vainly expreſs it? I ſnould have been as proud ta 
pleaſe as to do good. Cyrus very wiſely, and, by the 
Mouth of a great Captain, and better Philoſopher, pre- 
fers his Bounty and Benefits much before his Valour and 
warlike Conqueſts. And the elder Sczpi0, where-ever he 
would raiſe his Eſteem, ſets a higher Value upon his Af- 
fability and Humanity, than his Proweſs and Victories, 
and has always this glorious Saying in his Mouth, that be 
bas given his Enemies as much Cauſe to love him, as his 
Friends. I will fay then, that if a Man muſt of Neceſ- 
ſity owe ſomething, it ought to be by a more lawful 
Claim than that whereof I am n to the Neceſſi 

I am engaged in by this miſerable War, and not by 
great a Debt as that of my total Preſervation z a Debt 
that overwhelms me. I have a thouſand times gone to 
Bed at my own Houſe with an Apprehenſion that I ſhould 
be betrayed and murdered that very Night compoundi 
with Fortune, that it might be without Terror, and with 
quick Diſpatch ; and after my Pater noſter have cried 


Impius bæc tam culta novalia miles habebit *? 
Shall impious Soldiers have theſe new-plow'd Lands t 
What remedy ? 'tis the Place of my Birth, and moſt of 


my Anceſtors have here fixed their Affection and Name; 
we harden ourſelves to whatever we are accuſtomed. 


* Pirg. Eclog. 1. v. 71. 
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And in ſo miſerable a Condition as'ours is, Cuftom is a 
great Bounty of Nature, which takes off the Acuteneſs 
of many Evils that we ſuffer. A civil War has this with 


it worſe than other Wars have, to make us all ſtand 
Centry in our own Houſes. 


Quam miſerum, ports vitam muroque tueri, 
Vixque ſue tutum viribus eſſe a */ 


To ones own Walls and Gates, *tis-wretched ſure 
To truſt one's Life, yet ſcarce to be ſecure. 


"Tis a grievous Extremity for a Man to be ſtraitened for 
room, and to be diſturbed in his own Houſe. The Coun- 


try where I live is always the firſt that takes up Arms, and 


the laſt that lays them down, and which never enjoys an 
intire Calm. 


Tum quoque cum pax eft, trepidant fermidine Belli T, 
In time of Peace, chey quake for Fear of War. 
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quoties pacem fortuna laceſſit ; 
Hac iter eſt bellis; melius, fortuna, dediſſet 


Orbe ſub Eoo ſedem, gelidaque ſub Artio, 
Erranteſque domos 1. 


Oh ill built City, too too near the Gaul 

Oh ſadly ſituated Place ! when all 

The World hath Peace, this is the Scene of War, 
And firſt that is invaded ; happier far * 
Might we have liv'd in fartheſt North or Eaſt, 
Or wand'ring Tents of Scyihia, than poſſeſt 


The edge of Jah. 


Ovid. Triſt. lib. iv. Eleg. 1. v. 69. + Ovid. Trift. lib. i. 
Hleg. 10. v. 67. 4 Lucas. lib, i. v. 253. 256,251. 252, 253. 
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Ch. IX. Of Vanity. | 245 
My Careleſsneſs and Indolence ſometimes fortify me 
againſt theſe Conſiderations, and they do alſo in ſome mea- 
ſure lead us on to Reſolution. I oft imagine and ex 

mortal Dangers with a kind of Delight . I ſtupidly 
plunge myſelf head-long into Death, without conſidering 
or ing a View of it, as into a dark and deep Vortex, 
which ſwallows me up in a Trice, and ſmothers me in an 
inſtant by aprofound Sleep, without any Senſe of Pain, or 


Care. And in theſe ſhort and violent Deaths, the Conſe- 


uence that I foreſee adminiſters more Conſolation to me 
than the Effects do Fear. They ſay, that as Life is not 
better for being long, ſo Death is better for not being 
long. I do not ſo much avoid the Thoughts of Death as 
[enter into Confidence with it. I wrap and ſhrowd my- 
{elf in the Storm that is to blind and hurry me away 
with a ſudden and inſenſible Attack. Moreover, if it 
ſhould fall out, (as ſome Gardiners ſay of Roſes and Vio- 
lets, that they are more odoriferous by growing near Garlick 
and Onions, by reaſon that the laſt fuck and imbibe what 
bad Smell there is in the Soil,) that theſe depraved Natures 
ſhould alſo attract all the Malignity of my Air and Cli- 
mate, and render me ſo much better and purer by their 
Vicinity, that I ſhould not loſe all; that is not ſo; hut 


* To comprehend the Author's true Meaning here, the Words muſt 
be conſidered with regard to their neceſſary Connection with what goes 
before. Montaigne repreſents himſelf as ſurrounded in his Houſe by 4 
Gang of Banditti, who are authoriſed by War to commit all manner 
of Crimes with Impunity. In ſuch a Situation wherein he is always 
in Danger of having his Throat cut, and in a mortal Dread of ſeeing 
himſelf every moment at the Mercy of thoſe Villains, he one while 
fancies himſelf actually in their Hands, and feeling a kind of Pleaſure 
to be at laſt delivered thereby on a ſudden from the continual Anguiſh 
which rendered his Life inſupportable. Full of theſe Ideas he ſtupidly 
plunges himſelf headlong, 2 ſays above, into Death, without taking 
a View of it, as into a dark and Vertex, which ſavallows him up, &C. 
Which is as much as to ſay, that by taking his Reſolution, he 22 
when he leaſt thinks of it, to be in that ſtate of Surprize and Horror 
from the Barbarity of thoſe Villains who ſhall come to knock bim on 
the Head, or cut his Throat before he has time to look about.him. 
The Images which Montaigne here makes uſe of are lively but innocent, 
and very natural, and ſuch as no judicious fair Critic will, I believe, 
ever find Fault with, 
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there may be ſomething in this, that Goodneſs is more 
beautiful and attraftive when it is rare, and that Contra. 
riety and Diverſity binds and ſhuts up Well-doing withinit- 
ſelf, and inflames it by the Jealouſy of Does tion and by 
Vain-glory. Thieves and Robbers (of their ſpecial Fx. 
vour) have no particular Spite at me; no more have I tg 
them: If I had, I ſhould have my hands too full. | 
ſciences of the ſame-Caſt are lodged under ſeveral ſorts of 
Robes, like Cruelty, Treachery, and Rapine; and o 
much the worſe as they are the more miſchieyous, and the 
more ſecure, and the darker by being concealed under the 
Colour of the Laws. I don't ſo much hate a profeſſed In- 
jury, as one that is treacherous z an Enemy in Arms, az 
an Enemy in a Gown, Our Fever has ſeized upon a 
Body that is not much the worſe for't. There was Firs 
before, and now tis broke out into a Flame. The Noiſe 
is greater, the Evil much the ſame. I uſually anſwer 
ſuch as aſk me the reaſon of my Travels, That I know 
very well what I fly from, but not what I feek. It they 
tell me that there may be as little Health amongſt Stran- 
Ren and that their Manners are no purer than ours; ] 
rſt reply, that that is a hard caſe. 


Tam multæ ſcelerum facies ®*, 
Where Crimes in many Shapes abound, 
a | 


* 


Secondly, that it is always zn Advantage to change an ill 
Condition for one 3 uncertain, and that the Ila of 
others ought not to afflict us ſo much as our own. 


_— I will not here omit, that I never rail 
dation of Paris, ſo much againſt France, & to be out of 

Humour with Paris; that City has ever had 
my Heart from my Infancy ; and it has fallen out to me, 
as of excellent things, that the more of other fine Cities 
have ſeen ſince, the more the Beauty of this gains upon my 
Affection. I love it for its own ſake, and mort in ity 


Pirg. Georg. lib. i. v. 506. | 
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own native Being, than the Addition of foreign Pomp; 
[ love it tenderly, even with all its Warts and Blemiſhes. 
I am not a Frenchman but by this great City, great in 
People, great in the Felicity of her Situation; but above all, 
t and incomparable in Variety and Diverſity of Com- 
modities z the Glory of France, and one of the moſt noble. 
Ornaments of the World, May God of his Goodneſs 
drive our Diviſions far from it. While it remains intire 
and united I think it ſafe from all other Violence. I give 
it caution, that of all the Parties, that will be the worſt 
that ſhall ſet it at Variance; I have no Fears for her, but 
for her own ſake z and certainly I have as much fear for 
her as for any other City in the Kingdom. Whilſt ſhe 
ſhall continue, I ſhall never want a Retreat where I ma 
be ſafe, ſufficient to make me Amends for parting witt 
any other Retreat whatever, 
Tis not becauſe Socrates has ſaid ſo, but 
becauſe it is in Truth my own Humour, and confidered all 


| | pay” too much ſo. I look upon all Nai as his 


en as my Countrymen, and embrace a Po- 

lander as heartily as a Frenchman, preferring the univerſal 
and common Tye, to this national Tye. I am not much 
taken with the Sweetneſs of a native Air: Acquaintance 
wholly new, and wholly my own, appear to me full as 
good as the other common and accidental ones with our 
Neighbours, Friendſhips that are purely of our own ac- 
quiring, ordinarily ſurpaſs thoſe to which we are joined 
by the Communication of the Clime or of Blood. Nature 
has placed us in the World free and unbound ; we con- 
fine ourſelves to certain Limits, like the Kings of Perfia, 
who obliged themſelves to drink no other Water but that 
of the River Choaſpes, fooliſhly quit claim to their right 
of Uſage in all other Streams; and as far as concerned 
themſelves, dried up all the other Rivers of the World. 
What Socrates did towards his End, to look upon a Sen- 
tence of Baniſhment, as worſe than a Sentence of Death 
againſt him, I ſhall, I.think, never be ſuch an old Fool, 
or ſo ſtrictly begotted to my own Country, as to be of 
that Opinion. Such celeſtial Lives as his have many 
Ideas, which I embrace more by Eſteem than Affection; 

R 4 and 
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and they have ſome alſo ſo elevated and extraordinary, 
that I cannot embrace them ſo much as by Eſteem, for- 
aſmuch as I cannot conceive them. This Humour was 
very effeminate in a Man that thought the whole World 
his City. It is true, that he diſdained Travel, and had 
hardly ever ſet his Foot out of the Attick Territories. 
What ſay you to his grudging the Money his Friends of- 
fered to ſave his Lit, and his Refuſal to come out of 
Priſon by the Mediation of others, becauſe he would not 
diſobey the Laws, at a time when they were otherwiſe ſo 
much corrupted? Theſe Examples are of the firſt Rate 
for me; of the ſecond there are others that I could find 
out in this ſame Perſon. Many of theſe rare Examples 
ſurpaſs the Force of my Action; nay ſome of them do 
moreover ſurpaſs the Force of my Judgment. 

1 Theſe Reaſons ſet aſide, Travel is in 

tages which Opinion a profitable Exerciſe; the Soul is 
Montaigne therein continually employed in obſerving 
| reaped by Tra. Things new and unknown. And I do not 

wel, , 

know, as I have often ſaid, a better School 
wherein to form Life, than by inceſſantly expoſing to it 
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Uſances; and to make it reliſh ſo perpetual a Variety of 
the Forms of human Nature. The Body is therein nei- 
ther idle nor overwrought, and this moderate Motion puts 
it in Breath. I can keep on Horſeback, as much tor- 
mented with the Stone as I am, without alighting or be- 
ing weary, for eight or ten Mours together. 
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Vires ultra ſortemque ſenectæ *. 


Beyond the Strength and common Lot of Age. 


No Weather hurts me, but the parching Heat of a ſcorch- 
ing Sun; for the Umbrella's made uſe of in Laß, ever 


then to the Arm than a Relief to the Head. I would fain 


* Virg. Eneid. lib, vi. v. 114. 


know 


the Diverſity of ſo many other Lives, Fancies, and 


ſince the time of the antient Romans, are a greater Bur- 


ch. X. Of Vanity: 


and in the Infancy of their Luxury, to make ſuch Ven- 
tilators, and plant ſuch Shades about their Abodes, as 
Xenophon reports they did. I love Rain, and to dabble in 


the Dirt, like the Ducks; the change of Air and Clis 
mate never concern me: Every Sky is alike to me. Iam. 


only troubled with inward Ailments, which I breed with- 
in myſelf, and thoſe are not fo frequent in Travel. I am 
hard to be got out, but when once upon the Road, I hold 
out as well as the beſt. I take as much pains in little, as 
in great Undertakings ; and to equip myſelf, for a ſhort 
Journey, if but to. viſit a Neighbour, as for a long 
one. I have learned to travel after the Spaniſh Faſhion, 


and to make but one Stage of a tolerable Length; and in 


exceſſive Heats, I always travel by Night, from Sun- 
ſet, to Sun-riſing, The other Method of baiting by the 
way, in Haſte and Hurry to gobble up a Dinner, is, 
eſpecially in ſhort Days, very inconvenient, My Horſes 
thereby perform the better, for never any Horſe tired un- 
der me, that was able to hold out the firſt Day's Journey : 
I water them at every Brook I meet, and only take care 
they have ſo much way to go before I come to my Inn, as 
will digeſt the Water in their Bellies. My being ſo loth 
to riſe in a Morning, gives my Servants leiſure to dine at 
their Eaſe before they 2 out. For my own part, I never 
eat too late; my Appetite comes to me in eating, and not 
elſe, and am never hungry but at Table. 

Some of my Friends blame me for con- ii 51am's 
tinuing this travelling Humour, being mar- for travelling 
ried and old. But they are in the wrong; vue old and 
for it is the beſt Time for a Man to leave . 
his Family, when he has put it into a way of ſubſiſtin 
without him, and continuing as he left it. *Tis indeed 
much greater Imprudence to abandon it to a leſs faithful 
Houſekeeper, and one who will be leſs ſolicitous to look 
after your Affairs. 


The 


| 249 
know where was the Induſtry of the Per/ians ſo long ago, 
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I' be moſt uſeful and honourable Know. 
The goof — * ledge and Employment for the Mocker ofa 
wurable e- Family, is the Management of Houſhold 
compliſhment of Affairs. I ſee ſome that are covetous in- 
— of deed, but very few that are ſaving. *Tis the 
1 ſupreme Quality of a Woman, and what a 
Man ought to ſeek after before any other, as the only 
Dowry that tends to ruin or to preſerve our Families. Let 
Men ſay what they will, according to the Experience 
have learned, I require in married Women the oeconomi- 
cal Virtue above al other Virtues; I put my Wife to it, 
as a Concern of her own, leaving ber by my Abſence the 
whole Government of my Affairs. I am aſhamed to ſee, 
in ſeveral Families, the Maſter of which has been buſtling 
about all Morning, I am ſorry to ſee him return at Noon 
quite jaded and ruffled to find his Madam juſt got out of 
her Bed, and dreſſing herſelf at the Toilet. This is for 
Queens to do; tho? that is a Queſtion too. *Tis ridicu- 
lous, and unjuſt, that the Lazineſs of our Wives ſhould 
be maintained with our Sweat and Labour. No Man, 
foraſmuch as in me lies, ſhall have a clearer and a more 
quiet and free Enjoyment of his Eſtate than I. If t 
Huſband furniſh Matter, Nature herſelf requires that de 
Wife find the Form. * 


That Conjugal As to the Duties of conjugal Friend 5 


Friendſbip which ſome think to be coo 


* 


ed by this 
ows warm ſence, I am not of that Opinion; it is 
— the contrary ag Intelligence that eaſily coo 
and is hurt by a too cloſe and conſtant Attendance. Every 
ſtrange Woman appears graceful, and every one finds pl 
Experience, that being continually together is not 
leaſing, as to part for a time, and meet again. Theſe 
Interruptions give me a freſh Guſt to enjoy my Family, 
and render my own Houſe more pleaſant to me. C 
of Place warms my Appetite, now to one, then to 
other. I know that the Arms of Friendſhip are long 
enough to reach and join Hands from the one end of the 
World to the other, and eſpecially, when there is a con- 
tinual Communication of Offices that rouſe the Obliga- 
tion and Rememberance of it. The Stoicks ſay, that there 
- 10 
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is ſo great a Connection and Relation amongſt wiſe Men, 
that __— dines in France, feeds his — in 
Eyopt; and that whoever does but hold out his Finger, in 
what part of the World ſoever, all the wiſe Men upon the 
habitable Earth feel themſelves aſſiſted by it. Fruition 
and Poſſeſſion mee appertain to the Imagination; 
and this more fervently and conſtantly embraces what it is 
in queſt of, than what we havehold of. Let a Man but con- 
ſider his daily Amuſements, and he will find, that he is 
moſt abſent from his Friend when in his Company. His 
Preſence releaſes your Attention, and gives your Thoughts 
Liberty to abſent themſelves at every turn, for every Oc- 
caſion. When I am at Rome, I keep and govern m 
Houſe, and the Conveniencies I there left, ſee my Wall: 
riſe, my Trees ſhoot, and my Revenue increaſe, or de · 
creaſe, very near as well as when I am there. 


Ante oculos errat domus, errat forma lotorum *, 


My Houſe, and forms of Places, conſtantly 
Preſent themſelves ynto my Fancy's Eye. 


If we enjoy nothing but what we touch, we may ſay fare- 
wel to the Money in our Cloſets, and to our Sons when 
they are a hunting, We will have them nearer to 

Is the Garden, or half a Day's Journey from home 
ſo far? What is ten Leagues, far or near? If near, what 
is eleven, twelve, or thirteen ? and ſo on by Degrees. 
In earneſt, if there be a Woman who can tell her Huſ- 
band what Step ends the near, and what Step begins the 
remote, I would adviſe her to ſtop between the two, 


A 0 Jurgia Anis. 
Some certain Point ſhould finiſ the Debate: 


Utor permiſſo, caudægue pilos ut equine | 
Paulatim wello : et demo unum, demo etiam unum 


Dum cadat eluſus ratione ruentis acervi .F. 
Ovid. Triſt. lib; iii, Eleg. 4. + Horat, lib. ii. Ep. 1. v. 38. 45. 
46. 47. | 
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I take the Grant, and by degrees prevail; Fo 
Thus hair by hair, I pluck the Horſe's Tail, 


And while I take them one by one away 
The Numbers to a Nought at laſt decay, 


And let them in God's Name call Philoſophy to their Af- 
ſiſtance; in whoſe Teeth it may be caſt, that ſince it nei- 
ther diſcerns the one nor the other end of the Joint, be- 
twixt the too much and the little, the long and the 

the light and the heavy, the near and the remote ; and fince 
it difcovers neither the Beginning nor the End, it muſt 
needs judge very uncertainly of the Middle. Rerum na. 
tera nullam nobis dedit cognitionem finium . Nature bas 
not given us any Knowledge of the end of Things. Are they 
not ſtil} Wives and Friends to the Dead, who are not only 
at the end of this, but in the other World ? We include 
thoſe who have been, and thoſe who are not yet, much 
more the abſent. We did not promiſe in Marriage to be 
continually brooding and twining together, like ſome little 
Animals that we ſee, or tied like thoſe of Karenty , that 
were ſo bewitched in the conjunctive Mood that they clu 
together ever after like the Canine Race. And a WI 
ought not fo greedily to fix her Eyes on her Huſband's 
Fore-parts, that ſhe cannot endure to ſee him turn his 
Back, if occaſion be. But may not this Saying of that 
excellent Painter of Women's Humours be here intro- 
duced, to ſhew the Reaſon of their Complaints? 


Cicer. Acad. lib. iv. c. 20. + Tis Saxo Grammaticus that has 
left us the Story of theſe hagridden Creatures, in the 14th Book of his 
Hiſtory of Denmark; where, ſpeaking of the Converſion of the People of 
Rugen, an Iſland in the Baltic; he ſays, that the Inhabitants of Karanti, 
or K:rantia, one of their Towns, after having renounced their Wogſhip 
of Idols, were nevertheleſs ſtill afraid of their Power, remembering 
how often they had been puniſhed for their Lewdneſs, when both Sexes 
were tied together in the Action after the manner of Dogs, and even 
faſter. Sometimes when they were taken in the Fact they were, for the 
Diverſion, of the People, hoiſted upon a Perch, the Man on one fide, 

and the Woman on the other, without being able to ſeparate. If this 
Fact was true, one could hardly help inferring, that the Devil was at 
that time much more ſevere or more miſchievous than he is now. 


Uxor, 
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Uxor, fi ceſſes, aut te amare copitat, 
Aut tete amari, aut potare, aut animo obſequi, 
Et tibi bene eſſe ſoli, cum ſibi ſit male. | 


Thy Wife, if thou ſtay'ſt long abroad, is mov'd, 
Thinking thou either lov'ſt, or art belov d; 
Drinking, or ſomething elſe, thyſelf to pleaſe, 
And that thou'rt well, whilſt ſhe is ill at eaſe. 


Or may it not be, that of itſelf Oppoſition and Contradie- 
tion entertains and nouriſhes them, and that they ſuffi- 
ciently accommodate themſelves, provided they incom- 
mode you ? yy 

In true Friendſhip, wherein I am expert, The Aimof 
I more give myſelf to my Friend, than I at- rue Friend#ip. 
tract him to me. I am not only better pleaſed in doin 
him ſervice, than if he did me one; but moreover, ha 
rather he ſhould do himſelf good than me, and he moſt 
—_ me when he con ſo. And if Abſence be eith 
pleaſant or convenient for him, *tis more ac- 1 
ceptable to me than his Preſehce ; neither is * 
it properly Abſence, when there are Means a Friend, 
of correſponding. I have ſometimes made © 
good Uſe of our Separation. We better filled, and fur- 
ther extended the Poſſeſſion of Life in being parted, He 
lived, rejoiced, and ſaw for me, and I for him, as plainly 
as if he had himſelf been there; one part remained idle, 
and we confounded one another when we were together. 
The diſtance of Place rendered the Conjunction of our 
Wills more rich. This inſatiable Deſire of perſonal Pre- 
ſence, implies ſome Weakneſs in the Fruition of Souls. 

As for old Age, which 1s alledged againſt Whether old 
me, *tis for Youth on the contrary to ſuhject Age ought 10 
itſelf to the common Opinions, and to curb e us from. 
itſelf for the ſake of others. It has where- un., 
withal to pleaſe both the People and itsſelf; we have but 


* 
+ Ter. Adel. Act 1. Scene 1. v. 7. Cc. 
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too much ado to pleaſe ourſelves alone. As natural Con- 
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veniencies fail us, let us ſupport ourſelves with thoſe that 
are artificial. Tis Injuſtice to excuſe Youth for purſui 
its Pleaſures, and to forbid old Men to ſeek them. When 
young, 1 concealed my wanton Paſſions with Prudence; 
now I am old, I get rid of melancholy ones by a De- 
bauch *. Sure it is that the Platonick Laws forbad Tra- 
vel till forty or fifty Years old, that it might be more 
uſefu] and inſtructive at ſo mature an Age. I ſhould 
ſooner ſubſcribe to this other ſecond Article of the ſame 


Laws, which forbids it after threeſcore ; for at ſuch an 


Age you will never return from a long Journey. What 
care I for that? I undertake it neither to return nor to 
finiſh it. I do it only to keep myſelf in Motion whi 
Motion pleaſes me, and only walk for the Walk's ſake. I 
who hunt after a Benefice, or a Hare, run not; they 
only run who run at Priſon-Baſe, and to ca their 
running. My Deſign is diviſible throughout, it is. not 
grounded upon any great Hopes ; every Day, conclude 
my Expectation. And the Journey of my Lite is carried 
on after the ſame manner} and yet I have ſeen Places 
enough far off, where I could have wiſhed to have bern 
detained. And why not, if Chryfppus, Cleanthes, Dis. 
genes, Zeno, Antipater, ſo many Sage: urelt 


ges of the fo 
Sect +, chearfully abandoned their Country, without Oe 


If that be, as I really think, Montaigne's Sentiment, the Word 
Debauch muſt be taken in a moderate Senſe, and ſuch as is ſuitable to 
Montaignt's Genius and Character, and to the Subject he here treats of; 
that is to ſay, to his Paſſion for Travel, which he is pleaſed to term a 
Debauch, by an Excurſion which is very common to him. There i 
ſcarce any Writer who has more need than Montaigne of a judicious 
Reader, and one eſpecially that is fair and candid. His Stile, Which 
abounds with bold Expreſſions and Figures, is very likely to deceive & 
cavilling Cenſor, or to give a Handle to thoſe ill-natured Critics who, 
without Regard to Truth, böldly cenſure the moſt innocent Expreſſions, 
when they think they can repreſent them to other Perſons in a criminal 

ight. | HF» 
Chryfippus was of Soles, Cleanthes of Aſos, Diogenes of Babylon, 
Zeno of Citium in the Ifle of Cyprus, Antipater of Tarſus, all Stoic Phi- 


loſophers, who paſſed their Lives at Athens, as Plutarch bas obſerved in 
his Treatiſe of Baniſhment, c. 12. 
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cafion to complain of it, and only for the Enjoyment of 
another Air? In earneſt, that which moſt diſpleaſes me 
in all my Travels, is, that I cannot reſolve to ſettle my 
Abode where I ſhould beft like, but that I muſt always 
propoſe to myſelf to return, to accommodate myſelf to 
the ones” * 1 ber Place th 

If I feared to die in any other Place than , ;,z- 2 
that of my Birth ; if I thought I ſhould die' 20 —9 1 
more uneafily remote from my own Fami- Montaigne 
ly, 1 ſhould hardly go out of France; I z et 
ſhould not without fear ſtep out of my Par- 4 42 
iſh; for I feel Death always twitching me rather than at 
by the Throat, or by the Back: But I am e and 
of another Temper, Death is in all Places © * 
alike to me; 8 might I have my Choice, I think I 
ſhould rather chooſe to die on Horſeback than in a Bed, 
out of my own Houſe, and far enough from my own” . 
People. There is more Heart-breaking than Conſolation. 
in taking leave of ones Friends; I am willing to omit 
this Act of Civility ; for, of all the Offices of Friendſhip 
that is the only one that is unpleaſant ; and could with all. 
my Heart forget to bid this great and eternal Farewel, 
If there be any Convenience in ſo many Standers-by, it 
produces a hundred Inconyveniencies. I have ſeen many 
miſerably dying, ſurrounded with all this Train : *Tis a 
Crowd that choaks them. *Tis againſt Duty, and a Teſ- 
timony of little Kindneſs, and little Care, to permit you 
to die in Quiet; one torments your Eyes, another afflicts | 
your Ears, another tires your faultring Tongue; you | 
have neither Senſe nor Limb that is not battered and | 
bruiſed by them : Your Heart melts with Pity to hear 
the Lamentation of thoſe that are your real Friends, and 
perhaps with Vexation, to hear the Bewailings of others 
that are feigned and counterfeit, Whoever, has been deli- 
cate in his Taſte, when well, is much more ſo in his 
Weakneſs. In ſuch a Neceſſity a gentle Hand is required, 
and ſuitable to his Sentiments, to ſcratch him juſt in the 
Place where he itches, or,not to meddle with him at 
As we ſtood in need of a Knowing Woman * to bring us 

* viz. A Midwife, called in French Sage Femme. 


into 
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into the World, we have much more need- of a wiſer 
Man to help us out of it. Such a one, and a Friend 
to boot, a Man ought to purchaſe at any rate for ſuch an 
Occaſion. I am not yet arrived to ſuch a Pitch of Bra- 
very and Self-ſufficiency, as to diſdain all Aſſiſtance, or 
defy all Trouble in that Hour, I endeavour to hide my- 
ſelt, and to make my Exit by Stealth, not thro' Fear, but 
by Art. I do not intend in this Act of dying to give 
Proof, and make a Shew of my Conſtancy, For whom 
ſhould I do it? All the Right and Title I have to Repu- 
tation will then ceaſe. I content myſelf with a Death col- 
lected within itſelf, quiet, ſolitary, and all my own, 
ſuitable to my retired and private Life. Quite contrary 
to the Roman Superſtition, where a Man was looked upon 
as unhappy, who died without ſpeaking, and that had 
The Eyes of dy. not his neareſt Relations to cloſe his Eyes, 
ing Perſins I ü have enough to do to comfort myſelf, 
cloſed by their without giving myſelf the Trouble of conſol- 
| — Rela- ing others; too many Thoughts in my Head, 
1% to need that Circumſtances ſhould polſlels 
me with new; and Matter enough to entertain myſelf 
withal without borrowing. This critical Minute 1s 
out of the Share of Society, tis the Act of one ſingle 
Perſon. Let us live, and be merry amongſt our Friends, 
let us go among Strangers to repine and die. . A Man 
may find thoſe for his Money that will ſhift his Pillow, and 
rub his Feet, and trouble him no more than he would have 
them ; who will preſent him with an indifferent Coun- 
tenance, and ſuffer him to govern himſelf, and to com- 
lain according to his own Method. I wean myſelf daily 
by my Reaſon from this childiſh and inhumane Humour, 
of deſiring by our Sufferings to move the Compaſſion and 
Mourning of our Friends. We ſtretch our Inconvenien- 
cies beyond their juſt Extent when we extract Tears 
from them, and the Conſtancy in which we commend 
every one who ſupports his own adverſe Fortune, we ac- 
cuſe and reproach in our Friends when the caſe is our own; 
we are not ſatisfied that they ſhould be ſenſible of our Con- 
dition only, unleſs they be moreover afflicted. A Man 
ſhould extend his Joy, but as much as he can, _ 
| Griet : 
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Ch. IX. ig. 257 
Grief: He that makes himſelf lamented without Rea- 
ſon, is a Man not to be lamented when there ſhall 
be real Cauſe. To be always complaining, is the 
way neyer to be lamented; and he who too often 
calls for Pity, is never commiſerated by any, He that 
feigns himſelf dying when he is alive, is ſubject to be 
thought likely to live when he is dying. I have ſeen 
ſome, who have taken it in Dudgeon when they have 
been told that they looked well, and that their Pulſe was 
regular, who refrained Laughter, becauſe it betrayed a 
Recovery, and hated Health, becauſe it was not to be la- 
mented : And which is much worſe , they were not 
Women neither, I deſcribe my Infirmities, Mourning very 
but ſuch as they really are, at moſt, and #mproper about 
avoid all ominous Expreſſions and formal Vet **:/onr. 
Exclamations. If not Mirth, at leaſt a ſedate Countenance 
in the Standers-by, is proper in the Preſence of a Wiſe ſick 
Man. He does not quarrel with Health, for ſeeing him- 
ſelf in a contrary Condition. He is pleaſed to contemplate 
it ſound and intire in others, and to enjoy it at le: for 
Company. He does not, becauſe he feels himſelf melt 
away, abandon all Thoughts of Life, nor avoid common 
Converſation. I am inclinable to ſtudy Sickneſs whilſt 1 
am well; when it has ſeized me it will make its Impreſ- 
ſion real enough, without the Help 'of my Imagination, 
We prepare ourſelves before-hand for the Journey we un- 
dertake and reſolve upon; we leave the Appointment of 
the Hour when to take Horſe, to the Company, and in 
their Favour defer it. I find this unexpected Advantage 
in the Publication of my Manners, that it in ſome ſort 
ſerves me for a Rule. I have ſometimes ſome Conſide- 
ration of not betraying the Hiſtory of my Life. This 
public Declaration obliges me to keep on my way, and 
and not to give the Lye to the Image I have drawn of my 
Qualities, commonly leſs deformed and contradicted than 
the Malignity and Infirmity of the Judgments of this Age 
would have them. The Uniformity and Simplicity. of 
my Manners produce a Face of eaſy Interpretation, but 
becauſe the Faſhion is a little new, and . . 
gives great rtunity to ſlander. Yet ſo it is, that 
Vol. 1 * 8 whoever 
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whoever will go about juſtly to injure me, I do think 1 
ſo aſſiſt his Malice by my known and avowed Imperfec- 
tions, that he may that way glut his IIl- nature, without 
ſkirmiſhing with the Wind. It I myſelf, to prevent the Ac- 
cuſation and Diſcovery, confeſs enough to make his Satyr 
toothleſs, as he conceives, he is welcome to make uſe of his 
Right of Amplification, and Extenſion ; (Offence has its 
Rights beyond Juſtice;) and let him make the Roots of 
thoſe Vices : have laid open to him ſhoot up into Trees: 
Let him make his Uſe, not only of thoſe I am really in- 
fected with, but alſo of thoſe that only threaten me; in- 
jurious Vices both in Quality and Number. Let him 
cudgel me that way. I ſhould willingly follow the Ex- 
ample of the Philoſopher Bion Antigonus being about 
to reproach him with the Meanneſs of his Birth, he pre- 
ſently cut him ſhort, with this Declaration , J an, ſaid 
he, tbe Sor of a Slave, a Butcher, and fligmatized, and of 
a Where, my Father married in the loweſt of his Fortune, 
who both of them were chaſtized for ſome Miſdemeanour. An 
Orator bought me, when a Child, and finding me a pretty 
and a forward Boy, bred me up, and when he died left me all 
his Eſtate, which I have brought into this City of Athens, 
and here ſettled myſelf to the Tub of Philoſophy. Let the 
Hiſtorians never trouble themſelves with inquiring after 
me. I ſhall tell them what I am; and a free and gener- 
ous Confeſſion enervates Reproach, and diſarms Sander, 
So it is, that all things conſidered, I fancy Men as of 
S 5 undervalue = beyond region, And me- 
hinks alſo, from my Intancy, they have given me 4 
Place, in rank and degree of ar rather . 155 
below my Right. I ſhould find myſelf more at als 
in a Country where theſe Degrees were either regu- 
lated or not regarded. Amongſt Men, when the Dit- 
ference * about the Precedency either of walking | of 
biting exceeds three Replies, tis reputed uncivil. I ne. 
ver ſtick at giving, or taking place out of Rule, to avoid 
the Trouble of Ceremony. And never denied Pre- 
Not Dion as it is in all the Editions of Meortaigne, as well as 


Mr. Cotton's Tranſlation, Þ Diogenes Laertius in the Life of 


deve 


Bim, lib. ir. Sect. 46. 
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cedency to any Man who affected it. Beſides this Proſit 

I reap from writing of myſelf, I have alſo hoped. for this 
other Advantage, that if it ſhould fall out that my Hu- 

mour ſhould pleafe, or jump, with thoſe of ſome honeſt 

Man, ne ys op * 3 —— — 

acquainted with me. ve given him a great deal 

— for all that he could have in — 

ed by a long Acquaintance and Familiarity, he has ſeen in 

three Days in this Regiſter, and more ſurely and exactlix 

ſet down. A pleaſant Fancy: Many Things that I would 

not confeſs to any one in particular, I deliver to the Pub- 

lick; and refer my beſt Friends to a Bookſeller's Shop, to 

know what are my moſt ſecret Attainments aa 

Thoughts. | al | 


Excutienda damus præcordia *. | | 


Fain would the Muſe lay open to thy Teſt, _., 
Each latent Thought, each winding of my Breaft, 
Had I by ſuch plain Tokens known where to have ſought 

for any one proper for my Converſation, I ſhould certainly 

have gone a great way to find him: For the Sweetneſs of . 
ſuitable and agreeable Company, -cannot, in my Opinion, 1 
be bought too dear. - Oh! What a rare _ 5 
Thing is a Friend! How true is that old e, 
Saying, That the Uſe of a Friend is more a Frimdis. 

pleaſing and neceſſary than the Elements of Wa- 2 

ter and Fire! To return to my Subject; there is then no 
great Harm in dying privately, and far from home. And 
we think it a Duty to retire for natural Actions not 

ſo diſagreeable nor terrible as this. But moreover, 
ſuch as are reduced to ſpin ofit a long * Life, 
ought not perhaps to wiſh to incumber a great Family 
with their continual Miſeries. Therefore the Idians, in 
a certain Province, thought it juſt to diſpatch a Man, 


® Perſ. Sat. 5. v. 22. 3 
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to be cut, to make uſe of their Blood for the Cure of 2 
certain Diſeaſe he had: Or that other, who was conti- 
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is now time to turn my back to Company. 


_vithaView Hovel, where nothing can be had to relieve 


with me; and beſides, we cannot evade Fortune, or eſcape 
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me down, whilſt I am yet intire, and but little dif 
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when reduced to ſuch a Neceſſity: And in another of 
their Provinces they all forſook him, to ſhift for himſelf 
as well as he could. To whom do they not at leaſt be. 


come irkſom, tedious and inſupportable? You teach your 


-beſt Friends to be cruel in ſpite of them; hardening We. 
men and Children by long Uſage, neither to lament, not 
to regard your Sufferings. The Groans extorted from me 


by the Stone, are not now regarded by any-body. And 


though we ſhould extract ſome Pleaſure from their Con- 
verſation, (which does not always happen, by reaſon of 
the Diſparity of Conditions, which eaſily begets Con- 
tempt or Envy toward any one whatever) is it not tog 


much to be troubleſome all the Days of a Man's Life? 


The more I ſhould ſee them ſtrain out of real Affection 


to be ſerviceable to me, the more I ſhould be ſorry for 


their Pains. We are allowed to lean, but not to lay our 
whole Weight upon others, ſo as to prop ourſelves 
their Ruin, Like him who cauſed little Childrens Throats 


nually ſupplied with tender young Girls, to keep his old 
Limbs warm in the Night, and to mix the Sweetneſs of 
theirs with his ſour and ſtinking Breath. Decrepit old 
Age is a ſolitary Quality. I am ſociable even to excels; 

et I think it reaſonable that I ſhould now withdraw-my 
Rilments from the Sight of the World, and keep them 
to myſelf, Let me ſhrink and draw up myſelf like a 
Tortoiſe. I learn to viſit Men without hanging upon 
them; I ſhould endanger them in fo ſteep a Paſſage. I 


Montaigne But in theſe Travels you may be fi 2 1 
Preparation with Sickneſs in ſome wretched Cot or 


to Death. you: I always carry moſt Things neceſlary 


Fate, if it once reſolve to attack us. I need nothing extra- 
ordinary when I am fick. I will not be beholden to my 
Bolus to do that for me which Nature cannot. At the 
very Beginning of my Fevers, and Sickneſſes that caſt 


order 
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order'd in my Health, I reconcile myſelf to God by the 
laſt Chriſtian Offices, and find myſelf by ſo doing more. 
free and lithſom, and have got merhinks ſo much the bet - 
ter of my Diſeaſe. And I have till leſs need of a Scri- 
yener or Counſellor, than of a Phyſician. What I have 
not ſettled of my Affairs when I was in Health, let no 
one expect I ſhould do it when I am ſick. Death is what: 
am ever prepared for. I durſt not ſo much as one Day 
defer it. And if nothing be done, tis as much as to ſay, 
either that Doubt delayed my Choice, (and ſometimes 
tis well choſen not to chooſe) or that I was politively 
reſolved not to do any thing at all. I write my Book 
for few Men, and for few Years. Had it been a Matter 
of Duration, it ſhould have been put into a more 
durable Language; for according to the continual Va- 
riation that ours has to this Day been ſubject to, who can 
expect that the preſent Stile ſhould be in uſe fifty Years 
hence? It flips every Day through our Fingers, and 
ſince I was born is altered one half. We ſay that it is 
now perfect; and every Age ſays the ſame of the Lan- 
guage then ſpoken : But I ſhall hardly truſt to that,' ſo 
long as it varies and changes as it does. Tis for good 
and uſeful Writings to rivet it to them, and its Reputa- 
tion will riſe or FAT with the Fortune of our State. For 
which Reaſon, I am not afraid to inſert in it ſeveral pri- 
vate Articles, which will ſpend their Uſe amongſt the 
Men that are now living, and that concern the particu- 
lar Knowledge of ſome who will ſee further into them 
than every common Reader. I will not after all, as I oft hear 
dead Men's Memories worried, that Men ſhould ſay of 
me, He judged and lived ſo and ſo; he would have done 


There are in Montaigne ſo many ſolid Thoughts, and ſo agreeably ex- 
preſſed, Paintings ſo 5uſt, lively, and natural, — his Bock wil be read 
and — as long as the French Language ſhall laſt, how different 
ſoever be the Turn of it from what it had in his Time ; which, though 
it be already ſo different, the Ehays have loſt nothing of their former 
Credit with Men of a good Taſte, who love Study, and to make an 
Advantage of the Diſcoveries to which they are naturally led by ſuch 
Study. This will be an inexhayſtible Source, from which they will al- 
Ways draw with Pleaſure, . 
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this or that, could be have ſpoke when he ws dying, be woult 


| knew bim better than am. Now, as much as 
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have ſaid ſo or ſo, and have given this Thing or Pother ; ] | 


rmits, I here diſcover my Inclinations and AﬀeRtions; 
t I do it more willingly and freely by word of Mouth, 
to any one who deſires to be informed. So it is, that in 
theſe Memoirs, if any obſerve, he will find, that'T have 
either told, or deſigned to tell all. What I cannot ex- 
preſs, I point out with my Finger. | 


© 


Verum animo ſatis hac veſtigia parva ſagaci 
Sunt, per que palſis cognoſcere cætera tute *, 


But by theſe F oot - ſteps a. ſagacious. Mind 
May certainly all other Matters find. 


J leave nothing to be deſired, or to be gueſſed at con- 
cerning me. If People muſt be _— of me, I would 
have it to be juſtly and truly. I would come again with 
all my Heart from the other World, to give any one the 
Lie that ſhould report me other than J was, though he 
did it to honour me. I perceive that People repreſent, 
even living Men, quite another Thing than what'th 

really are: And had I not ftoutly defended a Friend 
whom I have loſt, they would have repreſented him to 
me in a thouſand contrary Shapes. EY 

What Kindef To conclude the Account of my frail 


| Death reliſhed Humours, I do confeſs, that in my Travel, 


buf I ſeldom come to my Quarters, but it runs 


in my Mind whether I could like to be ſick, and die there; 


I wiſh to be lodged in ſome private part of the Houſe, 


remote from all Noiſe, and Naſtineſs, not ſmoaky, nor 
' Cloſe, I aim to ſooth Death by theſe frivolous Cirtum- 


ſtances z or to ſay better, to diſcharge myſelf from all 
other Incumbrances, that I may have nothing to do, but 
to wait for an Event which will be enough do weigh me 


8 Laeret. Ib. i. v. 403. 


. down 
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are more eaſy than others, and aſſumes divers 
according to every one's Fancy. Amongſt the naturafk 
Deaths, thoſe that proceed from Weakneſs and a Stupor, 
I think the moſt favourable : Amongſt thoſe that are vio- 
lent, I dread a Precipice worſe than the Fall of Ruins, 

that would cruſh me in a Moment; and think worſe to 
be killed by a Sword than to be ſhot: I ſhould rather have 
choſen to poiſon myſelf with Socrates, than ſtab myſelf 
with Cato, And though it be the ſame thing, yet my 
Imagination makes as wide a Difference as betwixt Dea 

and Life, to throw myſelf into a fiery Furnace, or plunge 
into the Channel of a ſmooth River: So idly does our 
Fear more concern itſelf for the Means than the Ef- 
fect. It is but a Moment, tis true, but withal, a 
Moment of ſuch Weight, that I would willingly give 
many Days of my Life to ſhoot the Gulf after my 

own Way. Since every one's Imagination renders it 
more or leſs terrible, and ſince every one has ſome Choice 
amongſt the ſeveral Forms of dying, let us try a little 
further, to find ſome one that is wholly clear from all 
Irkſomneſs. Might not one render it even pleaſant, as 
they did“ who were Companions in Death with —_ 
and Cleopatra? I ſet aſide the ſevere and exemplary Ef- 
forts produced by Philoſophy and Religion. But amongſt 
Men of low Rank, ſuch as a Petronius r, and a Tigillinus 
at Rome 4, there have been found Men condemned to 
diſpatch themſelves, who have as it were lulled Death 
aſleep with the Delicacy of their Preparations ; they have 
made it flip and ſteal away, everr in the Height of their 
accuſtomed Diverſions, amongſt Whores and good Fel- 
lows, There is not a Word of Conſolation, no mention 
of making a Will, no ambitious Affectation of Conſtancy, 
no Talk of their future State, amongſt Sports, Feaſts 


* Plutarch in the Life of Mark Anthony, c. 15: + Tacit, An- 
nal. lib. xvi, c. 19. t Tacit. Hiſt. lib. i. c. 7t, | 
| S 4 | Wy 
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Wit and Mirth, Table-talk, Muſic, and amorons Verſes. w. 
Is it not poſſible for us to imitate this Reſolution after a 
more decent Manner? Since there are Deaths that are fit 
for Fools, and fit for the Wiſe, let us find out ſuch as are 
fit for thoſe who are betwixt both. My Imagination ſug- 
geſts to me one that is eaſy, and ſince we muſt die, one 
that is alſo to be Ape 2 Roman Tyrants cog 

Manner of they did in a Manner give a criminal Life, 
p 9 left to od —— they gave __ the Choice of his 
#he Choice 0 Death. But was not Theopkhraſtus, that Phi- 


— loſopher, ſo delicate, ſo modeſt, and ſo wiſe, 
Na, compelled by Reaſon, when he durſt repeat 
this Verſe tranſlated by Cicero? 4966 


Vitam regit fortuna, non ſapientia *, 


Fortune, not Wiſdom, human Life doth ſway. 


Fortune is aſſiſting to the Facility of the Progreſs of my 
Life; having placed it in ſuch a Condition, that for the fu» 
ture it can be no Advantage nor Hindrance to me. *Tis 
a Condition that I would have accepted at any Stage 
of my Life : But now that I am packing up my Baggage, 
and marching off, I am particularly pleaſed, that in dy- 
ing 1 ſhall neither leave them merry, nor ſorry ; ſhe has 
ſo ordered it by a cunning Compenſation, that they who 
may pretend to any conſiderable Advantage by my Death, 
will at the ſame time ſuſtain a material Inconvenience. 
Death ſometimes is more grievous to us, in that it is 
grievous to others, and intereſts us in their Intereſt as 
much as in our own, and ſometimes more. 
His Method of . In this Conveniency of Quarters which 
Travelling. I deſire, I am for nothing pompous and 

ſumptuous, I hate it rather; but am fora 
certain plain Neatneſs, which is often found in Places 
where there is leſs of Art, and which Nature has adorned 
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with ſome Grace that is altogether her own. Non ampliter, 
ſedmunditer convivium. Plus ſalis quam ſumptus *. i. e. I lee a 
Feaſt that is elegant rather than abundant, in which there is more 
Savor than Superfluity. As for thoſe whoſe Affairs compel them 
to travel in the Winter-ſeaſon through the Griſons Country, 
they muſt expect to be reduced to Extremity upon the 
Road. I, who for the moſt part travel for my Pleaſure, 
do not order my Affairs ſo ill. If the Way be foul on 
my Right-Hand, I turn on my Left; if I find myſelf unſit 
to ride, I ſtay where Jam: And really when I do ſo, I ſee. 
nothing that is not as pleaſant and commodious as my 
own Houſe. *Tis true, that IL always think Superfluity. 
ſuperfluous, and obſerve a kind of Trouble even in, Deli- 
cacy and Abundance. Have I left any-thing behind me 
unſeen, I go back to ſee it; I am never out of my Way. 
I trace no certain Line, either ſtraight or crooked. If I 
do not find in the Place to which I go what was reported 
to me, as it oft falls out that the Judgments of others do 
not jump with mine, and that I have found them for the 
moſt part wrong; I never complain of loſing my La- 
bour : I have at leaſt informed myſelf that what they told 
me was not there. I have a Conſtitution of Body as free, 
and a Palate as indifferent as any Man living. | 
The different Faſhions of ſeveral Nations n ,.,,. 
no further concern me than the mere Plea- gated him/elf - 
ſure of Variety. Every Uſage has its Rea- 9 2he different 
ſon, Be the Plate and Diſhes, Pewter, Wood, 7 4 _— 
or Earth, my Meat boiled or. roaſted, Ce Cas. 
let them give me Butter or Oil, Nuts, or tries he ſaw. 
Olives, hot, or cold, tis all one to me: And | 
tis ſo indifferent, that growing old, I accuſe this generous 
Faculty, and have need that Pelicacy and Choice ſhould- 
correct the Indiſcretion of my Appetite, and ſometimes 
relieve my Stomach. When I have been abroad out of 
France, and the People in Civility have, aſked me, if I 
would be ſerved after the French Manner, I laughed at 
the Queſtion, and always frequented Tables the moſt fil- . 
led with Strangers. I am aſhamed to ſee my Country- 


Cor. Nepos in vita Pompon. Attic, c. 13. 24 
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thoſe are reckoned to have made the beſt Uſe of their 


the Court, and they are utterly at a loſs; as very Block- 


Age ſeems. in ſome fort to _ and ſequeſter me 


- athers ſuffer for you; bath of them Inconveniencies of 
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men beſotted with this fooliſh Humour of quarrelling 
with Forms contrary to their own. They ſeem to be out 
of their Element, when ont of their own Village. Where- 
ever they go, they keep ſtrictly to their own Faſhions, 
and abominate thoſe of Foreigners. If they meet with 
one of their own Country in Hungary; they hail the happy 
Day. They renew their Acquaintance ; they cling to- 
gether, and rail at the barbarous Manners they ſee there, 
And why not barbarous, fince they are not French ? And 


= WWW 08 


Travels, who rail moſt at what they have ſeen; and indeed 
moſt of them return no wiſer than they went. In their 
Travels very cloſe and reſerved, with a ſilent and incom- 
municable Prudence, preſerving themſelves from the Con. 
tagion of an unknown Air. What J am ſaying of them, 

ts me in mind of ſomething like it, which I have ſome- 
times obſerved in ſome of our young Courtiers, who' will 
not mix with any but thoſe of their own Claſs; and 
look upon us as Men of another World, with Diſdain or 
Pity. Put them upon any Diſcourſe but the Intrigues of 


heads and Novices to us, as we are to them. And ns 
truly ſaid, that a well-bred Man is of a compound Edu- 
cation. I, on the contrary, travel very much ſated with 
our own Faſhions; not to look for Gaſcons in Sicily, T 
have left enough of them at home : I rather ſeek for 
Greeks and Perſians; they are the Men I want to be ac- 
2 with, and the Men I ſtudy; *tis with them th 

beſtow and employ myſelf: And, which is more, 
fancy that I have met bat with' few Cuſtoms that are not 
as good as our own. I have not, I confeſs, travelled 
very far; ſcarce out of the Sight of the Fanes of my 


own Houſe ! | | 
He ſeldom join- As to the reſt, moſt of the accidental 
ed Company Company a Man falls into upon'the R 


upon the' Raad. give him more Trouble than Pleaſure; I 
wave them as much as I civilly can, eſpecially now that 


from the common Forms. You ſuffer for others, or 
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Importance enough, but the latter appears to me the 

reater. 3 83 0 

'Tis a rare Fortune, but of ineſtimable n Mer e 
Solace, to have a worthy Man, one of a found greas Relief in 
Judgment, and of a Temper conformable Travel. 
to your own, who takes a delight to bear your Company. 
J have been at a very great Loſs for one in all my Tra- 
vels. But ſuch a Companion ſhoukd be choſe; and Aiken 
with you from your firſt ſetting out. There can be no 
Pleaſure to me without Communication: There is not ſo 
muck as a ſpritely Thought comes into my Mind, which 
it does not, grieve me to have produced alone, without 
one to communicate it to. Si cum hac exceptione detur ſa- 
pientia, ut illam iucluſam teneam, nec enunciem, rejiciam *, 
If Wiſdom were conferred with this Condition, that I muſt 
keep it to myſolf, and not communicate it to others, I would 
refuſe it. This other has ſtrained it one Note higher : 
Si contigerit ea vita ſapienti, ut omnium rerum affiuentibus 
copiis, quamdis omnia, 85 cognitione digna ſunt, ſumma otio 
ſecum ipſe conſideret, & contempletur, tamen fi ſolitudo tan- 
ta fit, ut hominem videre non poſſit, excedat e vita Þ, If 
ſuch a Condition of Life ſhould happen to a wiſe Man, that in 
the greateſt Plenty of all Conveniencies, he might at the maſt 
undiſturbed Leiſure, conſider, and contemplate all Things worth 
the knowing, yet if his Solitude muſt be ſuch that he muſt not 
ſee a Man, he had much better quit Life . I approve of A. 
chitas's Opinion, when he ſaid, That it would be unplea- 
ſant, even in Heaven itſelf, to ſurvey the Glory of thoſe 
= and divine celeſtial Bodies without a Companion, 

ut yet it is much better to be alone, than in fooliſh and 
troubleſome Company, Ariſtippus loved to live as a 
Stranger in all Places: 


Mea ſi fata meis paterentur ducere vitam 
Auſpictis 14. 
* Seneca, Epiſt. 6, + Cicero de Offic. lib. i. c. 41 f C 
de amicitia, c. 23. Aud. lib. iv. v. 34% = 04 
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268 MonTA1GNE's Eſays. Book 1 
But if the Fates would ſo propitious be, 1 
To let me live at my own Liberty. 4 3 


1 ſhould chuſe to vaſe away the greateſt part of my Life 
on Horle-back. 


Arguments for 


diverting 


Montaigne's 


Paſſion for 


Travel. 


W : 
* 


* PO | 


* 


— 0 0 


viſere geſtiens, 


Qua parte debacchentur ignes 
Qua nebulæ pluviique rores . 


To view the Stores of Snow and Hail, 
And where exceſſive Heats prevail. 


But it may be aſked, Have you not more 
eaſy Diverſions at home? What do you 


there want? Is not your Houſe ſituated 


in a ſweet and healthful Air, ſufficiently 


furniſhed, and more than ſufficiently large? 


The Royal Majeſty has more than once been entertained 


there with all his Pomp. 
* your Family in 


Que te nunc coquat, & Wet ſub petora fixa 4? 


That now lies broiling 3 in thy troubled Breaft, 
And neer will ſuffer thee to be at reſt ? 


* Where do you think to live without Moleſtation and 


* Fleur. lib. iii. Ode 3. v. 34. Se. 
1 Curtius lib. iv. c. 14. 


* Diſturbance? Nunquam fimpliciter fortuna indulget J. 
* The Favours of Fortune are always mixed with ſome 


5 Gall. You fee then, it is only you that trouble your- 


Are there not more below 
good Government, than there are above 
* it in Eminence? Is there any local Thought which is 
extraordinary, and indigeſtible, that afflicts you? | 


+ Cie. de Genett. ex Name" 
« ſelf, 


„ nue. I - 
"ry ** ; TI n 
1 | | 
ö d 
; =_ 5 
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« ſelf, and that you every-where follow yourſelf, and 


« every-where complain; for there is no Satisfaction here 
© below, but for Souls that are either brutiſh or divine. He, 
* who in ſo juſt an Occaſion has no Contentment, where 
« will he think to find it? How many Millions of Men 
* would be content to be in ſuch a Condition as yours ? 
© Do but reform yourſelf ; for that is wholly in your own 
power; whereas you have no other Right, but Pa- 
tience towards Fortune. Nulla placida quies eſt, nifs 
© quam ratio compoſuit *. i. e. There is no perfect 7 ranquility but 
© what is produced by Reaſon. | 

I ſee the Reaſon of this Remonſtrance, and 94, 4ukwer ts 
I ſee it perfectly well; but it would have #hoſe Argu- 
been more lacoriic, and more pertinent, to . ü 
bid me in one Word, Be wiſe. This Reſolution is beyond 
Wiſdom, *tis her Work and Product. Thus the Phyſi- 
cian lies preaching to a poor languiſhing Patient to be 
chearful, but he would adviſe him a little more diſcreetly 
in bidding him be well. For my part, I am but a Man 
of the common Sort. Tis a wholeſome Precept, certain, 
and eaſy to be underſtood, Be content with what you have, 
that is to ſay, with Reaſon: And yet to follow this Ad- 
vice, is no more in the Power of the wiſeſt Men than in 
mine. Tis a common Saying, but of a terrible Extent : 
What does it not comprehend ? All Things fall under 
Diſcretion and Qualification. I know very well, that in 
the literal Senſe, this Pleaſure of travelling is a Teſtimony 
of Uneaſineſs and Irreſolution; therefore theſe two are 
our governing and predominating Qualities. Yes, I do 
confeſs they are: I ſee nothing, not ſo much as in a 
Dream, and in a Wiſh, whereon I could ſet up my Reft : 
Variety only, and the Poſſeſſion of Diverſity, can ſatisfy 


me, if any thing can. In travelling, it pleaſes me that I 


may {tay where I like without Inconvenience, and that I 
have wherewithal commodiouſly to divert myſelf. .I love 
a private Life, becauſe tis my own Choice that I love it, 


not from any Diſlike of the public Way of living, Which 


®* Seneca, Epiſt. 56. * 
perad- 
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* 


| | {am my Prince by it more chearfully, becauſe E 


the free Reflection of my own Judgment and Reaſon, 
without any particular Obligation; and that I am not 
compelled ſo to do, for being rejected or diſliked by the 
other Party; and ſo of all the reſt. . I hate the Morſeh 
that Neceſſity carves for me. I ſhould think that any 
Convenience upon which I were only to depend, would 
ſtick in my Throat : ee 


Alter remus aquas, alter mihi radat arenas . 


Let me in Water plunge one Oar, , 
And with the other rake the Shore. 


One Cord will never hold me faſt enough. You will ſay 
there is Vanity in ſuch an Amuſement. But where is there 
not? And theſe fine Precepts are Vanity, and all Wiſdom 
is Vanity. Dominus novit cogitationes ſapientium, quoni 

vane ſunt. The Lord knoweth the Thoughts of hs Wije 
that they are vain f. Theſe exquiſite Subtiltiesare only fit 
for the Pulpit. They are Diſcourſes that will ſend us all 
fadled into the other World. Life is a material and cor. 
poral Motion, an Action imperfe& and irregular of is 
own proper Eſſence; I make it my Buſineſs to ſerve it ac- 
cording as it is. | | 


Quiſque ſuos patimur manes +. 
We are all puniſh'd for our proper Crimes. 


Sic eſt ſaciendum, ut contra naturam univerſam nibil conten- 
damus : Ea tamen conſervata, propriam ſequamur l. We 


0 1 Prop. hb. iii, Eleg. 3. v. 23. + P/al/m xciv. v. 11. 1 C. 
riath, iii. v. 20. t Aneid. vi. v. 743. Cicero de Offic, 
lib. i. c. 31. | 


mf 


= 


; * : : 8 ve, ; 

ch. K. Of Vai. „ 

ut ſo order it, as by uo means to contend againſt univerſal 
25 but yet, that Rule being alſer ved, to conform to our 
own. To what end are thele ſublime Points of Philoſo · 
phy, upon which no human Being can ſettle? And 
thoſe Rules that exceed both our Uſe and Force: Y 
l often ſee that we have Ideas of Life ſet ; 
before us, which neither the Propoſer, nor 
thoſe that hear him, have any manner of 
Hope, nor which is more, of Inclination, 
to follow. Of the ſame Sheet of Paper 
whereon the Judge has but juſt writ a Sen- 
tence againſt an Adulterer, he ſteals a piece d 
whereon to write a Love- letter to his Companion's Wife. 
She with whom you had but juſt now an illicit Commerce, 
will preſently, even in your own hearing, exclaim more 
loudly againſt the fame Fault in her Companion, than a 
Poreig. And ſuch there are, who will condemn Men to 
Death for Crimes that they do not themſelves repute ſo 
much as Faults. I have in my Youth ſeen a Gentleman 
with one Hand preſent the People with Verſes that ex- 
celled both in Wit and Debauchery, and with the ather, 
at the ſame time, the moſt quarrelſome theological Refor- 
mation that the World has been teazed with theſe mai 
Years. Men proceed at this Rate; we let the Laws 2 
Precepts take their courſe; ourſelves keep another; not 
only by Debauchery of Manners, but often by] 
and contrary Opinion. Do but hear a Philoſophical Lec» 
ture; the Invention, Eloquence, and Pertinency imme - 
diately ſtrike upon your Mind, and move you; there is. 
nothing that either pricks or ſtings your Confcience ; tis 
not to it that they addreſs. Is not this true? This made 
Ariſto ſay, that neither a Bath nor a Lecture ſignified any 
thing, unleſs they ſcowred and made Men clean *. One 
may ſtop at the outward Skin; but tis after the Marrow 
is pikt out: As after having quaft off the good Liquot 
in a fine Bowl, we conſider the Graving and Work- 
manſhip. In all the Schools of antient Philoſophy this is 
to be found, that the ſame Philoſophy-Reader there 


* 


Plutarch in his Treatiſe of Hearing, c. 2. * 
: publiſhes 
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272  MonTarcNEr's Eſſays. Book Ill 
publiſhes the Rules of Temperance, and at the ſame time 
reads Lectures of Love and Wantonneſs. And Xenophon, 
even in the Boſom of Clinias, writ againſt the Arriftippich 
Virtue, '*Tis not that there is any miraculous Converſion 
in it that makes them thus wavering, but *tis as Solon repre. 
ſents himſelf, fometimes in his own Perſon, and ſometimes 
in that of a Legiſlator. One while he ſpeaks for the 
Crowd, and another for himſelf; taking the free and na 
tural Rules for his own Share, aſſuring himſelf of intire 
Health and Vigour. ts, dS 


Curentur dubii medicis majoribus ægri . 
A deſp'rate Wound muſt ſkilful Hands employ, 


permittedto love +, and do whatever he ſaw oppor 
2 tune, without regard to the Laws; en 
much as he was better adviſed than they, and had a 

Knowledge of Virtue . His Diſciple Diagenes ſaid, that 
Men to Perturbations were to oppoſe Reaſon, to Fortune 
Confidence, and to the Laws ne For tender Sto- 
machs, forced and artificial Recipes muſt be preſcribed: 
Strong Stomachs ſerve themſelves ſimply with the Pre- 
ſcriptions of their own natural Appetite. After this 
manner do our Phyſicians proceed, who eat Melons, and 
drink iced Wines, whilſt they confine their Patients to Sy- 
rup and Panada. I know not, ſaid the Courtezan Lais, 
what they mean by their Books, their Wiſdom and Phi- 


other. In as much as our Licentiouſneſs always carries us 
beyond what is lawful and allowed, Men have often 
ſtretched the Precepts and Rules of Life beyond the uni- 
verſal Reaſon. | | 


®* Tuven. Sat. 13. v. 124. + Diog. Laert. in the Life of Anti be- 
nes, lib. vi. Sect. 11. + Idem, in the Life of Diogenes, lib. vi. 


SeQ. 38. 
Nems 


Nemo ſatis credit tantum delinquere quantum Aro 


Permittas *,— — 
The wretched Sinner always is in queſt 3 
Of Crimes unpractis d, Pleaſures unpoſſeſs d. 


It were to be wiſhed, that there were more — 
twixt the Command and the Obedience, and the Mark 
ſeems to be unjuſt to which one cannot attain. There is 
no Man fo good, but if he meaſure all his Ty and 
A®ions by the Laws, be will-find ha hay daferved anging - 
ten times in his Life; and at the ſame time it might be 


great pity and very unjuſt to puniſh and ruin him. 
— quid ad te 5 | 
De cute quid faciat ille vel illa ſua 17 


Ollus, what matters it to thee - 
What with their Skin does he or ſhe? 


And ſuch a one there may be, as has no way offended the 
Laws, who nevertheleſs would not deſerve the Character 
of a virtuous Man, and whom Philoſophy would - juſtly 
condemn to be whipt; ſo ual and lexed is this 
Relation. We are 1o far Sew Taki good Men, accord- 
ing to the Laws of God, that. we cannot be ſo according 
to our own. -Human Wiſdom could never yet arrive at 
the Duties it had preſcribed to itſelf; - and could it arrive 
thereto, it would preſcribe itſelf others beyond it, to which 

it would ever aſpire and pretend: So great an Enemy to 
Conſiſtency is our human Condition. Man enjoins him- 
ſelf to be neceſſarily in Fault. He is not very diſcreet to 
cut out his own Duty by the Meaſure of any other Being 

than his own. To whom does he preſcribe that which he 

does not expect any one can perform? Is he unjuſt in not 


* Jwven, Sat. 14. v. 233. F Mart. lib. vii. Ep. 9. v. 1. 2. 
Vor. III. T 8 doing 
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274 Moxr Arch Eſchs. Book W 
doing what is impoſſible for him to do? The Laws, by 


fa much-preach to thoſe who ſpeak of Things; but it Gh- 
the Charatley not be allowed to thoſe who ſpeak them. 


5 


8 


whoſe Sentence we are not able, condemn us for not being 


able. | | | 

Alt the worſt this diſagreeable Liberty of 
1 pol ae two ſeveral Ways, the 
more Exatinejs Actions after one manner, and the Dif- 


than theſe 5h0 courſes after another way, may be allowed 


— 2 Fs 


1% Virtue in 


che attempt: to. elves, as I do. I muſt march my Pen 81 
72 bin- do my Feet. The common Life ought t 
ie * have a Relation to other Lives, The Vittte 
of Cato was vigorous beyond the Reaſon of the Ape he 
lived in, and for a Man who undertook to govern othets, 
as being devoted to the public Service, this might be 
called a Juſtice, if not unjuſt, at leaſt vain, and out of 
Seaſon. Even my own Manners, which differ ſcarce an 
Inch from thoſe that are current amongſt us, do yet ren- 
der me at my Age a little rough and unſociable. I know 
not whether it be without Reaſon that I am diſguſted with 
the Company 1 frequent, but I know very well that it 
would be without Reaſon, ſhauld I complain of its bei 

diſguſted with me, ſeeing I am fo with it. The Vir 
That is aſſigned to the Affairs of the World, is a Virwe 
of many Wavings, Corners, and Elbows, to join and 
adapt itſelf to human Frailty; a Virtue mixed and artif- 
"cial; not ftrait, clean, ' conſtant, nor purely innocent, 
Our Annals to this very Day reproach one of our Kings 
For ſuffering himfelf ſimply to be carried away by the con. 
Tcientions Perſuaſions of his Confeſſor. Affairs of Stat 
have bolder Precepts. | | | 


7 — — I Tor pr ** WW 


: | extat Auld, 
| Qui vult efſe pins *, 
Let him who will be Good from Court terite. 


* 7 , b. viii. v. 493. | 
I have 


Ch. XM. © 275 
I have formerly tried to employ in the ,, 
Management of Pohl Affairs, Opinions, * 
and Rules of living, as rude, new, unpo- 1 
liſhed, or unpolluted, as either were born ſe. 

with me, or I was formed to from my Educa 
tion, and wherewith I ſerve my own Turn, if not ſo com- 
modiouſly, at leaſt as ſecurely, in my own particular Con- 
cerns: But I have found a ſcholaſtic and novice Virtue, 
fooliſh and dangerous. He that goes into a Crowd, muſt 
now go one way, and then another, keep his Elbows cloſe, 
retire, or advance, and quit the direct Way, according to 
what he encounters z and muſt live not fo much according 
to his own Method, as that of others; not according to 
what he purpoſes to himſelf, but according to hat is pros 
poſed to him, according to the Time, according to Men, 
according to Occaſions. Plato ſays, that whoever eſcapes 
unhurt from the World's handling, eſcapes by Miracle t 
And he ſays withal, that when he appoints his Philoſo- 
pher to be the Head of a Government, he does not mean 
a corrupt one like that of Athens, and much leſs ſuch a 
one as this of ours, wherein Wiſdom itſelf would be at a 
Loſs. And a good Herb tranſplanted into a firong Soil 
very contrary to its own Nature, much ſooner conforms 
itſelf to the Soil, than it reforms the Soil to it. I find, 
that if I were wholly to form myſelf to ſuch Employ- 
ments, I muſt undergo, a great deal of change and new 
modelling. And though I could ſo far prevail upon my- 
ſelf, (and why might I not with Time and Diligence work 
ſuch a Feat) I would not do it. By the little Tryal I 
have had of public Employment, it has been ſo much 
diſguſt to me ; 1 feel by times ſome Temptations toward 
Ambition riſing in my Soul, but I obſlinaely oppoſs 


them. 


At tu, Catulle, obflinatus obdura *, 


Bur thou, Catullus, hold out to the laſt, 
* Catul. Efig. 9. v. 19. | 
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MonTA1GNE's Eſſays. 


I am ſeldom called to it, and as ſeldom offer myſelf un- 
called. Liberty and Lazineſs, the Qualities moſt preds- 


Book III 


minant in me, are Qualities diametrically contrary: 10 


public Employment. 
ties of Men. 


e cannot diſtinguiſh the ' Facul- 
They have Diviſions and Limits hard and 


delicate to chooſe. To conclude from the diſcreet Con, 
duct of a private Life, a Capacity for the Management 


of public Affairs, is to conclude wrong. A Man may 
govern himſelf well, that cannot govern others ſo, and 


* 


compoſe Eſſays that could not work Effects. One Man 
may order a Siege well, that cannot marſhal a Battle, and 


another may ſpeak well in private, who would not be able 


to harangue a People, or a Prince. Nay, tis peradven- 
ture rather a Teſtimony in him who can do the one, that 
he cannot do the other, than otherwiſe. I find that ele- 


vated Souls are not much more proper for low Thin 


than mean Souls are for high ones. Could itbe imagined 
that Socrates ſhould have adminiſter'd Occaſion of Laugh- 


ter to the Athenians at the Expence of his own Reputa- 


tion, for having never been able to ſum up the Votes of his 
'Tribe, to deliver it to the Council ? Doubtleſs, the Vene- 


ration I have for the Perfections of this 


great Man, de- 


ſerves that his Fortune ſhould furniſh ſo magnificent an 
Example for the Excuſe of my principal ImperfeCtions, 
Our Sufficiency is cut out into ſmall Parcels, mine has 
no Latitude, and is alſo very contemptible in Number, 
Saturninus * ſaid, to thoſe who had conferred upon him 
the Command in Chief, My Fellow Soldiers you bave lofts 


rupt State. 


Galian, 
Auguſt, 


good Captain, to make bim a bad General of an Army. 


Virtue which 
is genuine and 
fincere cannot 
be employed in 
be Manage- 
ment F à cor- 


Whoever boaſts, in ſo ſick a Time as this, 
to employ a true and ſincere Virtue. in the 
World's Service, either he knows not what 
it is, Opinions growing corrupt with Man- 
ners, (and in Truth to hear them deſcribe it, 
to hear how moſt of *em boaſt of their De- 
portment, and to ſee what Rules they lay 


* One of the thirty Tyrants who roſe in the Time of the Emperor 


+ Trebellii Polliozis triginta Tyranni, p. 126. Hill, 


down 


Ch. IX. Of Vanity. | 277 
down ; inſtead' of painting Virtue, they paint mere Vice 
and Injuſtice altogether, and repreſent them in this falſe 
Light in the Education of Princes) or if he does know 
i, boaſts unjuſtly, and let him ſay what he will, does 
2 thouſand Things of which his awn Conſcience accuſes 
him. I ſhould willingly take Seneca's Word, of the Ex- 

rience he made of it upon the like Occaſion, provided 
be would deal frankly with me. The moſt honourable 
Mark of Goodneſs in ſuch a Neceſſity, is for a Man freely 
to confeſs both his own Fault, and thoſe of others; with 
the Power of his Virtue to ſtop his Inclination toward 
Evil, unwillingly to follow this Bias, to hope better, and 
to deſire better. I perceive that in theſe Diſmemberments 
and Diviſions wherein we are involved in France, every 
one ſtrives to defend his Cauſe ; even the beſt of em with 
Diſſimulation and Lyes. He that would write roundly 
of the true State of the Quarrel, would write raſhly and 
viciouſly. What is the moſt juſt Party, other than a. 
Member of a canker'd and Worm-eaten Body? But of 
ſuch a Body, the Member that is leaſt affected, is ſaid to 
be ſound, and with good Reaſon, foraſmuch as our Qua- 
lities have no Title but in Compariſon. The civil Inno- 
cency is meaſured according to Times and Places. I ſhould 
like to read in Xenophon ſuch a Commendation of Apefi- 
laus; being intreated by a neighbouring Prince with whom: 
he formerly had War, to permit him to paſs through his 
Country; he granted, his Requeſt, giving him free Paſ- 
ſage through the Peloponneſus, and not only did not im- 
priſon or poiſon him, when he had him ar his Mercy, but 
courteouſly received him according to the -Obligation of 
his Promiſe, without doing him the leaſt Injury. To 
ſuch Humours as thoſe, this was an Act of no great 
Luſtre ; elſewhere, and in another Age, the ze Suden, of 
Frankneſs and Magnanimity of ſuch ah Ac- Montague 
tion will be in high Eſteem, Our raſcally College i 
Capets would have laughed at it, fo little r. 

T 


3 
® Theſe Capets are properly the Scholars of Mentagne- College at Paris. 


In 1480 John Standoncht of Mechlin, a Doctor of the Sorbonne, * | 
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Called fo from ſhort Cloaks they wore, called Capes. 
treated very harſhly, both with regard to their Table, and to their Diſ- 
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does the Spartan Innocence reſemble that of France. We 


are not without virtuous Men, but they are according to 
what we repute ſo. Whoever has his Manners eſtabliſhed 
in a Regularity above the Standard of the Age he lives 
in, let him either wreſt and blunt his Rules; or, which I 
would rather adviſe him to, let hini retire, and not 
meddle with us at all. What would he get by it. 


Egregium ſanflumque virum ft cerno, bimembri 
Hoc monſtrum puero, & miranti jam ſub aratro 
Piſcibus inventis & fete comparo mule *, 


To me an honeſt Man more Monfter ſeems 

Than Nature ſhews ev'n when a Woman teems 
A Child with two Heads ; than Mules foaling found, 
Or wond'rous Fiſhes plow'd out from the Ground. 


A Man may regret that Times are no better, but not fly 
from the preſent; we may wiſh for other Magiſtrates, but, 
we muſt notwithſtanding obey thoſe we have; and perad- 
venture *tis more laudable to obey the bad than the good, 
So long as the Image of the antient and received Laws of 
this Monarchy ſhall ſhine in any Corner of the Kingdom, 
there will I pitch my Tent. If they unfortunately happen 


Fund for maintaining in this College 84 Scholars, in Honour of the 12 
Apoſtles, and the 72 Diſciples of Jeſus Chriſt, Theſe Scholars were 
And as they were 


cipline, they were commoniy ſuch low Geniuſes, that the Word pan 
was made on of to I 7 a Scholar of the moſt contemptible Charac- 
ter, a Fool, an Impertinent. Montaigne by the Term of rau Cu- 
pets intends the Bulk of his Cotemporaries, who would not have failed to 
ridicule the frank and 1 Spirit of Agefilaus. In the fame Predi- 
cament may be placed thoſe Flemiſb Hiſtorians, who having accuſ 
Charles V. of Imprudence in relying on the good Faith of. Francis I. 
when his [mph Majeſty paſſed through France in 1540, have thereby 
fignified their Opinion, that Francis was very weak in ſlipping ſo fair an 
Opportunity of making himſelf Maſter of his moſt formidable Enemy. 
The whole of this Note was furniſhed me by M. de la Mornnuye. 

® 7uven, Sat, 13. v. 64. Ec. 
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to thwart and contradict one another, ſo as to produce two. 
Factions of doubtful and difficult Choice, | hall moſt 
readily chuſe to eſcape and ſhun the Tempeſt.” In the 
mean time Nature, or the hazards of War may lend me 
a hand. Betwixt Cæſar and Ponpey, I ſhould frankly have 
declared myſelf z but amongſt the three!Robbers * that 
came after, a Man muſt have been neceſſitated either to 
hide himſelf or have gone along with the current of the 
Time; which 1 think lawful, when Reaſon no longer 


rules. 


Quo diverſus alis Þ ? 
Whither doſt thou wand'ring run ? 


This Farrago is a little wide from my . Raabe 
Subject. I go out of my Way, but *tis why Mon- 
rather from a Wantonneſs than Headleſsneſs. taigne /ome- - 
My Fancies follow one another, but ſome- 7" Fon 
times at a great Diſtance ; and look towards 7 n 
one another, but *tis with an oblique ere. 

Glance: I have read a Dialogue of Plate, w_ 
of a motly and fantaſtic Compoſition beginning with the 
Subject of Love, and ending with that of Rhetoric. 
They ſtick not at theſe Variations, and with à marvellous 
Grace let themſelves be carried away at < + pleaſure of the 
__ or at ＋ Has ſeem as if they were. Ts 119 
of my Chapters do not always comprehend the Subject, 
they oft 3 it by fore M ems as thoſe 4. 1 
Andria, Eunuchus, or theſe, Sylia, Cicero, Torguatus. 
love the Poetic Ramble, by Leaps and Skips; tis an Art, 
as Plato ſays, light, nimble, and a little maddiſh. There 
are Pieces in Plutarch, where he forgets his Theme, where 
the Propeſition of his Argument is only found by Inci- 
dence ; and ſtuft throughout with foreign, Matter. 

but obſerve his Progreſs in the Dæmon of Sacrates. Good 


* Ofavius, Mark Anthony and Lepidar, 4 JEncid.lib.v. v. 166. 
* = God, 
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after a drowſy or — Manner? Nibil oft tam utile, quad 


Reader by the Weight of what I write, Manco male, I am 
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God, how beautiful then are his Variations and frolickſom 
Sallies, and then moſt of all, when they ſeem to be for. 
tuitous, and introduced for want of heed. Tis the un- 
attentive Reader that loſes my Subject, and not I; there 
will always be found ſome Phraſe or other in a Corner that 
is to the purpoſe, though it lie very cloſe. I ramble in- 
diſcreetly and tumultuouſly, my Stile and my Wit wander 
at the ſame rate; a little Folly is tolerable in him that 
will not be guilty of too much, ſay the Precepts, and 
much more the Examples of our Maſters. - A thouſand 
Poets flag and creep in the Proſaic Stile, but the beſt old 
Proſe, (and I ſtrow it here up and down indifferently for 
Verſe) ſhines throughout, and has the Luſtre, Vigour and 
Boldneſs of Poetry, not without ſome Air of its Frenzy; 
and certainly Proſe ought to have the Preheminence in 
ſpeaking. The Poet, ſays Plato, when ſet upon the Mu- 
ſes Tripod, pours out with Fury whatever comes into his 
Mouth, like the Spout of a Fountain, without confider- 
ing and pauſing upon it; and Things come from him of 
various Colours, of a contrary Subſtance, and with an 
uninterrupted Torrent: And all the old Theology, (as the 
Learned inform us) as well as the firſt Philoſophy, are 
Poeſy. Tis the original Language of the Gods; 1 
mean, that the Matter ſhould diſtinguiſh itſelf; it ſuffici- 
ently ſhews where it changes, where it concludes, where 
it begins, and where it rejoins, without interlacing it with 
Words of Connexion, introduced for the Service of dull 
or inattentive Ears, and without commenting on myſelf. 
Who is there that had not rather not be read at all, than 


in tranfitu profit *®. No Work can be profitable, when 
*tis read curſorily. If to take a Book in hand, were to 
learn it; if to look upon it, were to conſider it; and to 
run it lightly over, were to make it a Man's own; I 
were then to blame to make myſelf altogether fo i 
as I fay I am, Seeing I cannot fix the Attention of my 


much miſtaken, if I ſhould chance to do it by perplex- 


2 Sexeca, Epiſt. 2. 
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ing him; nay, he will afterward repent that he ever 
amuſed himſelf with it: *Tis' very true, but he will yer 
amuſe himſelf with it. And beſides, there are ſome Hu- 
mours in which Intelligence produces Diſdain: who will 
think better of me for their not underſtanding what I 
ſay, and will conclude the Depth of my Senſe by it's Ob- 
ſcurity ; which to ſpeak ſincerely, I mortally hate, and' 
would avoid, if I knew how. Ariſtotle boaſts ſomewhere 
in his Writings, that he affected it; vicious Affectation. 
The frequent Breaks in Chapters that I choſe to make in 
the Beginning of my Book, I have ſince thought, broke 
and diſſolved the Attention before it was raiſed, as making 
it diſdain to ſettle and recollect itſelf to fo little; and upon 
that account I have made the reſt longer, ſuch as require 
Propoſitions, and aſſigned Leiſure. In ſuch an Employ- 
ment, to whom you will not give an Hour, you give no- 
thing; and do nothing for him, for whom you only do 
whilſt you are doing ſomething elſe. To which may be 
added, that I have peradventure ſome particular Obliga- 
tion to ſpeak only by halves, confuſedly and inconſiſtently. 
I am therefore diſpleaſed with this impertinent way of talk- 
ing, theſe extravagant Projects that trouble Life, and 
thoſe Opinions ſo refin'd, that though they have Truth, 1 
think it too dear bought, and too diſagreeable. On the 
contrary, I make it my Buſineſs to bring Vanity itſelf in 
Repute, and Folly too, if it bring me any Pleaſure ; and 
chuſe to follow my own natural Inclinations, without bear- 
ing too ſtrict a hand upon them. | 

I have ſeen elſewhere Palaces in rubbiſh, * His particular 
and Statues both of Gods and Men defaced, Ling to the . 
and yet there are Men ſtill; all this is true, % , Rome, 
and yet for all that, I cannot fo often review the Ruins of 
that ſo great and ſo powerful C ity, that I do Meaning 
not admire and reverence it. The care of Rome. 
the Dead is recommended to us ; beſides I have been bred 
up from my Infancy with theſe People: I had Knowledge 
of the Affairs of Rome long before I knew thoſe of my own 
Houſe. I knew the Capitol, and its platform, before [ 
knew the Louvre; and the River Tiber, before the River 

Seine. 
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Seine. The Qualities and Fortunes of Lucuilus, Metellus. 
and Scipio, — ever run more in my Head N 
any of my own Countrymen. They are all dead, and ſo 
is my Father as abſolutely dead as they, and is removed 
as far from me and Life in eighteen Years, as they are in 
Sixteen Hundred; whoſe Memory, Friendſhip. and Sg- 
ciety, I do nevertheleſs cheriſh and embrace with a, very 
Gratitade to- perfect and lively Union. Nay, my Hu- 
wards the mour is to render myſelf more officious to 
Dead. the Dead ; they no longer help themſelves, 
and therefore methinks the more require my Aſſiſtancę: 
*T'is there that Gratitude appears in its due Luſtre, Ne- 
nefits are not ſo generouſly placed where there is Retro- 
gradation and Reflection. Archęſilaus going to wit 
Cre/ibius who was fick, and finding him in a very 
Condition, privately conveyed ſome Money under his 
Pillow ; and, by concealing it from him, acquitted him 
moreover from the Acknowledgment due to ſuch a Bene- 
fit. Such as have merited from me my Friendſhip and 
Gratitude, have never loſt them by being no mote ; I 
bave better and more carefully paid them, when the 
were gone, and ignorant of what I did. I ſpeak malt at 
fectionately of my Friends when *tis no longer in their 
Power to know it. I have had a hundred Quarrels in de- 
fending Pompey, and for the Cauſe of Brutus. This Ac- 
quaintance does yet continue betwixt us. We have ng 
other hold even of Things preſent but by Fancy. Find- 
ing myſelf of no uſe to this Age, I throw myſelf back 
upon that other; and am ſo enamoured of it, that the free, 
Juſt, and flouriſhing Eſtate of that antient Rome (for 1 
neither like it in its Birth, nor in its old Age) my 
Affection to a degree of Paſſion ; and therefore | of 
ſo oft review the Situation of their Streets and Hgules 
and thoſe Ruins as profound as the Anutipades, but they 
always amaze me. Is it by Nature, or through Error 
Fancy, that the ſight of Places which we know have been 
frequented and inhabited by Perſons whoſe Memories arg 


®* Diogenes Laert. in the Life af Arcefilaus, lib. iv. $ $7. 
| recom- 
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recommended in Story, does in ſome. ſort, work more 
upon us than to hear a. Recital of their Actions, ox to 
read their un ? ay uis admonitianis ine in lacs. 
Et id quidem in hac urbe inſinitum: quacumgue enim ingredi- 
mur, bl aliquam hiftoriam veſtigium — — % 8 . — a 
Peter of Admonitian is there in Places; and truly in this 
City ſo infinite, that which way ſaever we $0.90 tread, upon 
ſome Hiſtory. It pleaſes me to. conſider their Face, Port, 
and Veſtments. I ſtill ruminate on thoſe great Names, 
and make them ring in my Ears. Ego illos veneror, & 
tantis nominibus ſemper afſurgo +. I reverence them, and 
riſe up in Honour of Names ſo great. Of things that are 
in any meaſure great and admirable, I admire even .the 
common Parts. I could wiſh to ſee them talk, walk, and 
ſup. It were Ingratitude to contemn the Relicks and 
Images of ſo many worthy and valiant Men as I have ſeen 
live and die, and who, by their Example give us ſo many 
good Inſtructions, if we knew how to follow them. 

And moreover, this very Rome that we Rome the 
now ſee deſerves to be beloved; ſo long, and . common and 
by ſo many Titles a confederate with our univer/al Me- 
Crown; the only common and univerſal Tee 28 
City. The ſovereign Magiſtrate that com- 
mands there, is equally acknowledged elſewhere: Tis 
the Metropolitan City of all the Chriſtian Nations. 
The Spaniſh and French are there at home. To be a 
Prince of this Eſtate, there needs no more but to be a 
Prince of Chriſtendom. There is no Place upon Earth, 
that Heaven has embraced with ſuch an Influence and. 
1 of Favour; its very Ruins are glorious, and 

ately. | 


Laudandis preciofior ruinis 4 
More glorious by her wond' rous Ruins. 
* Cic. de fin, lib, v. c. 2. + Seneca, Epiſt. 64. 2 Sidonias, 


Apol. Carm. 27. intitled Narbe ad Conſentimm, v. 62. 
She 
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| In what Senſe I am very much obliged to Fortune, in 
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She yet in her very Ruins retains the Marks and Image of B 
Empire. Ut palam fit uno in loco gaudentis opus efſe ng. 5 
turæ. So that tis manifeſt that Nature is in this one Place Wl ., 
enamoured of her own Work. Some would blame, and be Will ; 


angry at themſelves to find themſelves tickled with fo vain 
a Pleaſure. Our Humours are never too vain that are 
pleaſant. Whatever they are that always content a Man 
of common Underſtanding, I could not. have the heart to 
accuſe him. | | 


Montaigne is that to this very Hour ſhe has offered me 
ebliged to For- no outrage beyond what I was able to bear. 
— Is it not her Way to let thoſe live in quiet 


by whom ſhe is not importuned? 


** Month R 


Daanto quiſque ſibi plura negaverit, 
A Diis plura feret : nihil cupientium 
Nudus caſtra peto : multa petentibus 

Deſunt multa *, 


The more we to ourſelves deny, 
The more the bounteous Gods ſupply, 
The more indulgent Heav'n beſtows; 
Far from the Quarters of the Great 
Happy, tho? naked, I retreat; 
Who covet much, their Want is great. 


If ſhe continue her Favour, ſhe will diſmiſs me very well 
tified : | 


* 


— pi ſupra 
Deos laceſſo "oat 


Nor for more 
Do I the Gods implore. 


* Hor, lib, iii. Ode 16. v. 21, f Hor, lib, ii, Ode 18. v. 11412, 
But 
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But beware a Shock. There are a Thouſand that periſh 
in the Port. I am very eaſy as to what ſhall here happen 
when I ſhall be gone. Preſent Things take up enough of 
my Thoughts. - | | 


Fortuns caters mana. ts 
I leave the reſt to Fortune. 


Beſides, I have not that ſtrong Obligation, He ,t 
that which is ſaid to attach Men to Futu- —_ 2 of 
rity by the Iſſue that ſucceeds to their Name ,,z.,,,, rag 
and Honour; and peradventure I ought the , no - 
leſs to covet them, if they are to be ſo much Children to 
deſired. I am of myſelf but too much tyed bear bis Name. 
to the World, and to this Life, I am content to be in 
Fortune's Power by Circumſtances properly neceſſary to 
my Being, without otherwiſe extending her Juriſdiction 
over me; and never thought, that to be without Children 
was a Defect that ought to render Life leſs compleat, and 
leſs contented. The Want of Iflue has its Cin nor © 
conveniences too. Children are of the Num- much to be c. 
ber of things that are not very much to be , and 
deſired, eſpecially now, when it would be ſo * 6 
hard to ads them good. Bona jam nec naſci licet, ita cor- 
rupta ſunt ſemina . i. e. Nor can any thing good ſpring from 
ſeed ſo corrupt. And yet they are juſtly to be lamented 
by ſuch as loſe them when they have them. TN 

He who left me my Houſe in vos His 
prognoſticated that I ſhould ruin it, conſi- Afairs net the 
dering my rambling Humour: But he was e being 
miſtaken, for I am in the ſame Condition . 
now as when I firſt entered into it, or rather better; and 
yet without Office, or any place of Profit. 


® Tertull, de pudicit, 
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He reeri ua us As to the reſt, if Fortune has never dont 
fubſftantial Fa- mme any violent or extraordinary Injury, nei. 
N ther has ſhe favoured me. Whatever du 
fuch only as Family derives from her Bounty, was then 
were windy above an hundred Years before my time. 
and titular. have, as to my own particular, no eſſenti 
and ſolid good, that I ſtand indebted for to her Libera. 
lity ; ſhe has indeed done me ſome airy Honours, and ti. 
tulary Favours that are not ſubſtantial; and thoſe in 
Truth ſhe has not granted, but offered me, who, God 
knows, am all material, and like nothing but what is tea] 
and ſolid. And who, if J durſt confeſs ſo much, ſhould 
not think Avarice much leſs excuſable than Ambition 
nor Pain leſs to be avoided than Shame; nor Health leſs to 
be coveted than Learning, or Riches than — "x 
* Amongſt her empty Favours there is none that ſo much 
pleaſes the ſilly Humour natural to my Country,-as at 
authentic Bull of a Roman Burgeſs, that was granted me 
when I was laſt there, embelliſhed with pompous Seals and 
ilt Letters; and granted in the moſt bountiful manner. 
And becauſe tis couched in a mixt Stile, more or les 
favourable, and that I could have been glad to have fern 
the Copy of it before it had paſſed the Seal, I will, u 
ſatisfy any one that may be ſick of the ſame Curioſity 
I was, tranſcribe it here in its true Form, 


—.— of vatores, de Illuyftriſſimo viro, Michal 
phe City of Montano, equite Sancti Michaelis, & 
* Cubiculo Regis Chriſtianiſſimi, Romans 
* Croitate donandd, ad Senatum retulerunt, S. P. QR. 
de ea re ita fiert cenſuit. * 


8 UM veteri more & inſtituto cupide illi — * Audioſehus 
ſuſcepti ſint, qui virtui ac nobilitate præſtantes, mag 
Reip. naſtræ uſui atque mento fuiſſent, vel eſſe aliquando 
pelſent: Nos majorum noſtirum exemplo, atque auttoriait 
permoti, præclaram hanc Colſuetudinen nobis imitandam, ar 


* 


« 
» 
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ſervandam fore cenſemus. Quamobrem cum Nlinftriſfimes M- 
hae! Montanus Egues Sancti Michaelis, & à Cubiculo Regis 
Cbriſtianiſimi, Romani nominis ſtudigſſſimus, & familiæ lau- 
de, atque ſplendore, & propriis virtutum meritis digniſſimus 
fit, qui fummo Senatus Populique Romani judicia ac tudio in 
Rimanam Civitatem adſciſcatur; placere Senatui P. Q. R. 
Nuſtriſimum Michatlem Montanum rebus omnibus ornatiſi- 
mum, atque huic inclyto populo chariſſimum, ipſum poſteroſque 
in Romanam Civitatem udſcribi, ornarique omnibus & pre- 
miis & honoribus, quibus illi fruuntur, qui Cives Patritiigue 
Romani nati, aut jure optimo facti ſunt, In quo cenſere Se- 
matum P. Q. R. ſe non tam illi jus Civitatis largiri, quam 
debitum tribuere, neue nagis bentficium dare quam ab ipſo 
uccipere, qui hoe Croitatis munere accipiendo, 0 — Crvi- 
tatem ipſam ornamento, atque bhonore affeterit. Quam qui- 
dem S. C. auforitatem iidem Conſervatores per Senatus P. 
Q. R. ſcribas in acta referri atque in Capitolii curid ſervari, 
privilegiumque bijuſmodi fieri, ſolitoquèe urbis figillo communiri 
curatunt. Anno ab urbe condita CXOCCCXXXI. Pg 
Cbriſtum natum M. D. LXXXI. III. Aus Marti, 


Horatius Fuſcus Sacri S. P. Q. R. ſcribs. 
Vincent, Martholus Sacri S. P. Q. R. ſcriba. 


Being before Burgeſs of no City at all, I was glad to be 
created free of the moſt noble City that ever was, or ever 
will be. If other Men would conſider themſelves, as at- 
tentively as I do, they would, as I do, diſcover them- 
ſelves to be full of Vanity and Foppery; and rid myſelf 
of it I cannot without making myſelf away. We are all 
leavened with it, as well one as another; but they who 
are ſenſible on't, have the better bargain, and yet I know - 
not whether they have or no. enge a 
This Opinion, and common Cuſtom to hy Mar tres 
— others more than ourſel ves, has very 2 w_ 8 | 
much relieved us. TFis a very diſpleaſing e . 
Object : We ſee nothing in it but Miſery {© el 
and Vanity. Nature, that we may not be dejected with 
the ſight of our own Deformities, has wiſely projected 
our 
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our optic Organ outward: We go forward with the cup. 
rent, but to turn back towards ourſelves is a painful Mo- 
tion; thus is the Sea agitated and troubled When the 
Waves are repelled againſt one another, Obſerve, ſay 
every one, the Motion of the Heavens; the Revolution 
of public Affairs; obſerve the Quarrel of ſuch. a Perſon; 
feel ſuch a one's Pulſe; mind anothers laſt Will and Tel 
tament; in ſhort, be always looking high or low, or on 
one ſide, or before or behind you. It was a Paradoxical 
Command anciently given us by the God at Deiphos; 
Look into yourſelf, diſcover yourſelf, keep cloſe to yourſelf, 
call back your Mind and Will, that elſewhere conſume then 
ſelves into yourſelf , you run out, you waſte yourſelf, cola 
yourſelf , ſupport yourſelf ; Men betray you, Men ſpoil you, 
Men fteal you from yourſelf. Doſt not thou ſee that this 
World keeps all its Views confined within, and its Eye 
open to contemplate itſelf ? *Tis always Vanity for thee, 
both within and without; but *tis leſs Vanity when lels 
extended. Excepting thee, (O Man) ſaid that God, 
every thing ſtudies itſelf firſt, and has Bounds to its Las 
bours and Defires, according to its need. There is no- 
thing ſo empty and neceſſitous as thou who embraceſt the 
Univerſe ; thou art the Explorator without Knowl 
the Magiſtrate without Juriſdiction ; and after all, 
Fool in the Play. 


CHAP. X 
Of managing the Will. 


Montaigne EW Things in compariſon of wht 
bept his Aﬀec- commonly affect other Men, move, ot 


tions in a mo- 


. * 
derate State. © to ſay better, Captivate me: For ' tis but rea- 


ſon they ſhould concern a Man, provided 
they do not wholly engroſs him. I am very ſolicitous, 
both by Study and Argument, to enlarge this Privilege of 


Inſenſibility, which in me is naturally far advanced; fo that 
| eſpoule, and am conſequently moved with' few Things. 
I have a clear Sight; but I fix it upon very few Objects; 
have a Senſe delicate and tender, but an Apprehenſion 
and Application hard and dull; I am very unwilling to 
engage myſelf. As much as in me lies, I employ myſelf 
wholly for myſelf ; and in this very Subject, ſhould rather 
chuſe to curb and reſtrain my Affection from plun ing in- 
tirely into it, it being a Subject that J poſſeſs at the Mer- 
cy of others, and over which Fortune has more right 
than I. So that even fo far as to Health, which 1 ſo 
much value, it were neceſſary for me, not ſo ſſionately 
to covet and deſire it, as to think Diſeaſes inſupportable. 
There ought to be a Medium betwixt the Hatred of Pain, 
and Love of Pleaſure. And Plato preſcribes the very 
Thing, | 44.33 0M 

But againſt ſuch Affections as carry me | 
away Pa myſelf, and fix me elſewhere, 2 a 52 
againſt thoſe, I ſay,” I oppoſe myſelf with Abich attached 
all my Force. *Tis my Opinion, that a bin 10 whae 
Man ſhould lend himſelf to others, and 2 to 
only give himſelf to himſelf, Were my Will go 
eaſy to be engaged and ſwayed, I ſhould not ſtick there: 
I am too tender both by Nature and Habit. 


Fugax rerum, ſecuraque in otia natus *, 


I fly from Buſineſs as from a Diſeaſe ; 
Having been bred in Negligence and Eaſe, 


for hot and obſtinate Diſputes wherein my Adverſary 
would at laſt have the better; and the Iſſue, which would 
render my Heat of Argument diſgraceful, would perad- 
venture vex me to the laſt degree. Should I ſer myſelf 
to it as earneſtly as others do, my Soul would never be 


* Ovid. de Tritt. I. ii. Eleg. 2. v. 9. 
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able to bear the Emotion and Alarms, which thoſe fee 
who graſp ſo much, and it would immediately be dif. 
tracted by this inward Agitation. If ſometimes T have 
been put upon the Management of other Mens Afﬀairs, | 
have promiſed to take them in hand, but not into 
Lungs and Liver; to charge myſelf with them, not to 
incorporate them : To take pains, but not to be 
in them ; I have a Regard to them, but I will not brood 
over them : I have enough to do to order and govern the 
domeſtic Throng that I have in my own Veins and Boy- 
els, without harbouring and loading myſelf with a Crowd 
of other Mens Affairs, and have enough of my own 


the Concerns of others. Such as know how much they 
owe to themſelves, and how many Offices they are bound 
to of their own, find, that Nature has cut them out 
Work enough of their own to keep them from be 

idle. Thou haſt Buſineſs enough at home, look to that, 
Men let themſelves out to hire; their Faculties are not 
for themſelves, but are employed for thoſe to whom they 
have enſlaved themſelves ; this common Humour pleaſes 
not me. We mult be thrifty of the Liberty of our Souls, 
and never let them out but upon juſt Occaſions, which, 
if we judge aright, are very few. Do but obſerve ſuch 
as have accuſtomed themſelves to be at every one's Call 
and Command); they are ſo upon all, as well little as great, 
Occaſions, in what does not concern them, as well as 
in what does. They intrude themſelves indifferently 
where-ever there is Buſineſs, and are without Life, when 
not in ſome Buſtle of Affairs. In negotiis ſunt negoii 
cauſa . i. e. They only ſeek Buſineſs for Buſineſs ſake. It 
not ſo much that they deſire to go, as it is that they can» 
not ſtand ſtill: Like a rowling Stone from a Hill, that 
ſtops not, till *tis at the Bottom. Buſineſs, - in a certain 
fort of Men, is a Mark of Underſtanding, and Dig: 
pity, Their Minds are not eaſy but in Agitation, . 
Children that muſt be rocked in a Cradle. They may 
pronounce themſelves as ſerviceable to their Friends, as 


4 


* Seneca, Epiſt. 22. „ 
ao troubleſome 
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troubleſome to themſelves. No one is laviſh of his Mo” 
ney to another, but every one is ready to give him his 
Time and his Life. There is nothing of which we are 
ſo prodigal as of theſe Things, of which to be thriſty, 
would be both commendable and uſeful, I am of a quite 
contrary Humour. I look to myſelf, and commonly co- 
vet with no great Ardour what I do defire, and defire 
little : I employ and buſy myſelf likewiſe but rarely and 
temperately. Wharever they aim at, and take in hand 
they do it with their utmoſt Deſire and with Vehemency, 
There are ſo many wrong Steps in Life, that for the 
more Safety, we muſt a little lightly and ſuperficially 
flide through the World, and not plunge into it over 
Head and Ears. Pleaſure itſelf is painful at the bottom. 


incedis per 756 8 
Suppoſitos cineri doloſo *, 


Thou u wing Coals doſt tread, 
Under Serie hid, 


* 


The Parliament of Bourdeaux thoſe me Nontaigne 
Mayor of their City, at a time when I was obliged to ſerve 
far from France, and much farther from any % . , 
ſuch Thought: I intreated to be excuſed ; | 4 
but I was told that I was to blame, the | 

King having moreover interpoſed his Command in that 
Affair. Tis an Office that ought to be looked upon the 
more honourable, as it has no Salary nor Advantage 
but the bare Honour of its Exeontion : It continues 4wo 
Years, but may be extended by a ſecond Election, which 
very rarely happens; but it did to me, though it never 
did ſo · but twice before: viz. ſome Years ago to Monſieur 
de Lanſac, and lately to Monſieur de Biron, Mareſchal of 
France, in whoſe Place I fucceeded, and left mine to 
Monſieur de Matignon, Mareſchal of France alſo, proud of 
lo noble a Fraternity. | | 


* Her. lb. ii. Ode 1. v. 7; 
| „ Uterque 


1 


Fortune would have a hand in my Promotion, by this 


City; but when they proceeded to lay before him, that 
Bacchus and Hercules were alſo in the Regiſter, he thank- 
fully accepted it. 55 


and the Honour in which they held his Memory, were 


. Plainly told them, that I ſhould be very ſorry any = 
ſhould make ſo great an Impreſſion upon me as their A. 


which his Age 
Tears before; regardleſs of his own Affairs, and of his 


great Danger of being lo 
and painful Journeys for their Service. Such was be, 


ITE * 
my 


; IP = 
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Urterque bonus pacis bellique miniſter *. b 


Both of them Men of worthy Character, 
For able Miniſters in Peace and War. 


* 


particular Circumſtance which ſhe put in of her 
not altogether vain ; for Alexander diſdained the Ambaf. 
ſadors of Corinth, who offered him a Burgeſs- ſnip of their 


The Chara At my Arrival, 1 faithfully and conſeien- 


be gave of bim- tiouſly repreſented myſelf to them for ſuch 
elf to the Ma- as I find myſelf to be; a Man without Me. 
ou: of mory, without Vigilance, without Expe- 


rience, and without Vigour ; but withal, 
without Hatred, without Ambition, without Avarice, 
and without Violence ; that they might be informed, and 
know what they were to from my Service. And 
becauſe the Knowledge they had of my deceaſed Father, 


their only Motives to confer this Favour upon me, | 


fairs, and the Concerns of their City had done upon 
him, whilſt he had the Cire of them in the ſame Govern- 
ment to which they had preferred me. I very well re- 
member when I was a Boy, to have ſeen him in his old 
Age, cruelly tormented with the Toil of the public Af. 
fairs ; forgetting the ſweet Calm of his own Houſe, to 
and Infirmity had attached him for ſeveral 


Health, and really deſpiſing his own Life, which was in 
by being -engaged in long 


* ned. lib. xi. v. 658. 


and 
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and this Humour of his proceeded from great good Nas 
ture. Never was there a more charitable and public-ſpi- 
rited Soul. Yet this proceeding which I commend in an- 
other, I do not love to follow myſelf, and am not with- 
out Excuſe. He had learnt, that a Man muſt forget him- 
{elf for his Neighbour, and that Particulars were of no 
manner of Conſideration in compariſon with the general 
Concern. | | - 4" i 

Moſt of the Rules and Precepts of this pz, ze Sages 
World tend to drive us out of ourſelves to ' recommended it 
go a hunting for the Benefit of the public # Mer to ne- 
Society. They thought to do a great Feat, 2 2. 15 
to divert and ſeparate us from ourſelves, Jake + ooh 
preſuming we were but too much attached Public. 
to ourſelves, and by a too natural Inclina- 4 
tion, and have left nothing unſaid to that Purpoſe : For 
'tis no new Thing for wiſe Men to preach up Things as 
they ſerve, not as they are. Truth has its Obſtructions, 
Inconveniencies, and Incompatibilities with us. We muſt 
be often deceived, that we may not deceive ourfelves. Our 
Eyes muſt be ſhut, and our Underſtandings ſtupified to 
recover and amend them. JImperiti enim judicant, & qui 
freguenter in hoc ipſum fallendi ſunt, ne errent. i. e. For the - 
norant judge; and therefore are oft to be deceived left they 
ſhould err, When they preſcribe us to love three, four, 
and fifty Degrees of Things above ourſelyes, they do 
like Archers, who to hit the White, take their Aim a 
great deal higher than the Butt. To ſet a crooked Stick 
ſtrait, we bend it the contrary way. I believe that in the 
Temple of Pallas, as we ſee in all other Religions, there 
were apparent Myſteries to be expoſed to the People, and 
others more ſecret and ſublime, that were only to be 
ſhown to ſuch as were the Profeſſors. | 402 .9E-0 

*Tis likely that the true Point of Friend- The truh wife . 
ſhip that every one owes to himſelf is to be 3 
found in theſe Things; not a falſe Friend- Obligation © 
ſhip, that makes us embrace Glory, Know- «vhich he owes | 
ledge, Riches, and the like, with a princi- #9 ber, by 
pal and immoderate Affection, as Members _ Pay oy 
of our Being; nor an indiſcreet and effemi- him 
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« fibi amicus eſt, ſcito hunc amicum omnibus eſſe . i. e. He who i 
bis own Friend, is @ Friend to all Men. The principal 


* * 9 


+, 
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nate Friendſhip, which, like Ivy, decays and ruins the 
Walls it does embrace: but a ſound and — 
ſhip, equally profitable and pleaſant. Whoever knows 
the Duties of this Friendſhip, and does practiſe them, is 
truly of the Cabinet-Council of the Muſes, and has at- 
tained to the Height of human Wiſdom, and our Hap- 
pineſs. Such a one, exactly knowing what he owes to 
himſelf, will on his part find that he ought to apply the 


' Uſe of the World, and of other Men to himſelf, and for 


this end to contribute the Duties and Offices appertaining 
to him to the public Society. He who does not in ſome 
ſort live for others, does not live much for himſelf, 9 


Charge we have, is, to every one to take care of hinfelf: 
And tis for this that we here live. As he who ſhouid 


- omit to lead a virtuous and holy Life, and think he ac- 


quitted himſelf of his Duty, by inſtructing and training 
others up to it, would be a Fool; even ſo he, who aban- 
dons his own healthful and pleaſant Life to ſerve others, 
takes in my Opinion a Courſe that is wrong, and unna- 
tural. . {44M 


U 


He that is too 


core inch I would not that Men ſhould refuſe; in 


Exerciſe of an the Employments they take 1 * them, 
Office can their Attention, Pains, their Eloquenee, 


manage it auith 


Prudence nor and if need be, their Sweat and Blood. 


Hnr. | 
mon ille pro charis amicis 
Aut patrid timidus perire F. 
wt, | | ie \ 
He for his Country or his Friend, - "oy 


Is not afraid to die. 


But this is by way of Loan and accidentally J his Mind 
being always in Repoſe and in Health ; not without Ac- 


Sen. Epil 6. at tho End. r. lib. iv. Ode 9. v. 52. 
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tion, but without Vexation, without Paſſion: Meerly 
to act, coſts him ſo little, that he Acts even Neeping. But 
it muſt be put into briſk Motion with Diſcretion z for the 
Body receives the Offices impoſed upon it, juſt aceording 
to what they are; the Mind oft extends; and makes them 
heavier at its own Expence, giving them what Meaſure 
it pleaſes, Men rm like Things with different Ef- 
forts, and a different Contentiof! of the Will; the one 
does well enough without the other. For how many 
People hazard themſelves every day in War, without any 
Concern which way it goes, and-thruſt themſelves into 
the Dangers of Battles, the Loſs of which will not break 
their next Night's Sleep? And there are Men at home, 
out of ſuch Danger, which they durſt not have faced, 
who are more paſſionately concerned for the Iſſue of thjs 
War, and whofe* Soul is more anxious about the Events 
of it than the Soldier who ſpends his Life and Blood in 
it, I could have engaged myſelf in public Employ- 
ments, without quitting myſelf a Hair's Breadth, and 
have given myſelf to others, without abandoning my- 
ſelf; this Eagerneſs and Vehemence of Deſires more hin- 
ders than advances the Conduct of what we undertake; 
fills us with Impatience againſt ſlow or contrary Events, 
and with Bitterneſs and Suſpicion againſt thoſe, with whom 
we have to do. We never carry on that Thing well, by 
which we are wholly poſſeſſed and governed. ia 


Ap. IG minjfrat 


For Heat does ftill 
Carry on Things very ill. 


He, who therein employs only his J udgment and Ad- | 
dreſs, proceeds more chearfully: He counterfeits, he 
gives way, he defers all Things at his Eaſe, according to 
the Neceſſities of Occaſions ; he fails in his Attempts 


* Statius in Thebaig lib. x. v. 4. and 3. 
> | without 


: F 


1, 
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without Trouble and Affliction, ready and entire for 3 
new Enterprize: He always marches with the Bridle in 
his Hand. In him who is intoxicated with this violent 
and tyrannic Intention, we diſcover by Neceſſity much 
Imprudence and Injuſtice. The Impetuoſity of his De- 
fire carries him away. Theſe are raſh Motions, and, if 
Fortune do not very much aſſiſt, of very little Fruit, 
That the Cho. Philoſophy requires, that in the Puniſhment 
tiſement of C of Injuries received, we ſhould diveſt our. 
fences ought ſelves of Choler; not that the Revenge 
be performed ſhould be leſs, but, on the contrary, thatit 
dw ee. may be the better applied and the mom 
heavily laid on, which, it is conceived, will be by this Im- 
tuoſity hindered, For Anger does not only trouble, 
ut of itſelf does alſo weary the Arms of thoſe who chaſ- 
tiſe. This Fire benumbs and waſtes their Strength. I 
in Precipitancy, Feſtinatio tarda eſt. i. e. The more Haſte, 
the — Speed. Haſte trips up its own Heels, fetters and 
ſtops itſelf, ipſa /e velocitas implicat *, For example: 
According to what I commonly ſee, Avarice has.no 
greater Impediment than itſelf. The more intenſe and 
vigorous it is, the leſs it rakes together, and c 
ſooner gathers Riches when diſguiſed under a Maſk of Li- 
berality. __ AT 11 274 . 1 
Excellent Ca- A very honeſt Gentleman, a Friend of 
rater 2 mine, had like to have cracked his Brains 
Prince who by a too paſſionate Attention and Affection 
3 — to the Affairs of a certain Prince, his Ma- 
dents of his ter; which Maſter has thus painted him- 
Fortune, ſelf to me; that he foreſees the Weight of 
Accidents as well as another; but that in thoſe for which 
there is no Remedy, he preſently reſolves upon Patience. 
In others, having taken all the neceſſary Precautions, 
which by the Vivacity of his Underſtanding he can ſoon 
do, he calmly waits what may follow. And, in truth, 
J have accordingly ſeen him maintain a great Indifferency 
and Freedom of Actions, and - Countenance, in very 
great and perplexed Affairs. I find him a greater, and 
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a more 
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a more able Man in Adverſity than Proſperity. His 
Loſſes are to him more glorious than his Victories, and 
his Mourning than his Triumphs. | 

Do but conſider, that even in vain and »7;, , 4, 
frivolous Actions, as at Cheſs, Tennis, and vantage in 
the like, this eager and ardent engaging Gaming #0 keep 
with an impetuous Deſire, immediately 7, f 1 | 
throws the Mind and Members into Indif- ,,, Lab. 
cretion and Diſorder, A Man puzzles and | 
bewilders himſelf, He that carries himſelf the moſt 
moderately both towards Gain and Loſs, has always his 
Wits about him. "The leſs peeviſn and paſſionate he is 
at Play, he plays with much more Advantage and 
Safety. * 5 

4 to the reſt, we hinder the Mind's 4 Man ongbe 
Graſp and Holdfaſt in giving it ſo many to know bis 
things to ſeize upon. Some Things we are 9%" ſold lu. 
only to offer to it, to tie it to others, and Py 
with others to incorporate it. It can feel and diſcern all 
things, but ought to feed on nothing but ſelf ; and ſhould 
be inſtructed in what properly concerns itſelf, and what is 
properly of its own Poſſeſſion and Subſtance : The Laws 
of Nature teach us what we are juſtly to have. After 
the Sages have told us, that no one is indigent by Na- 
ture, and that every one is ſo according to Opinion, 
they very ſubtilly diſtinguiſh betwixt the Deſires that 
proceed from the former, and thoſe that proceed from 
the Irregularity of our own Fancy. Thoſe, of which we 
can ſee the End, are Nature's; thoſe that fly before us, 
and of which we can ſee no End, are our own. There is 
an eaſy Cure for the Want of Goods; but the Poverty 
of the Soul is incurable. FRE 


Nam fi, quod ſatis eft homini, id ſatis eſſe poteſſet, 
Hoc ſat erat: nunc, quum hoc non eſt, qui credimus porro, 
Divitias ullas animum mi explere 2 * 

CLucilius, lib. v. 20d Nanniam. c. 5. § 98. 4 
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If what's for Man enough, enough could be, hy 
It were enough; but as we plainly ſee, y 
That wont ſuffice; how can I &er beliedte 7 
That any Wealth my Mind Content can give? 


Socrates ſeeing a Heap of Treaſure, Jewels, and coſtly 
Furniture, .carried in Pomp through the City, How many 
Things *, ſaid he, do I not deſire ! Metrodorus lived on the 
weight of twelve Ounces a Day; Epicurus upon leſs: 
Metrocles + in Winter flept abroad amongft Sheep, in 
Summer in the Cloyſters of Churches. -Swfficit ad id u 
tura quod poſcit T. i. e Nature furniſhes what it abſolutely 
needs, Cleanthes lived by the Labour of his own Hands, 
and boafted, That Cleanthes, if he would, could yet main- 
tain another Cleanthes |}. | + I 

Why his Meg, If that, which Nature exactly and orig 
ties may be nally requires of us for the Preſervation of 
«xtendeda little our Being, be too little, (as in truth, how 
— — 5 *- much it is, and how good cheap Life may 
2 of Na- be maintained, cannot be better made out, 
ture than by this Conſideration, that it is ſo little 
that by its Littleneſs it eſcapes the Gripe and Shock of 
Fortune) let us allow ourſelves a little more, let us even 
call every one of our Habits and Conditions Nature ; l 
us tax and treat ourſelves by this meaſure, let us ſtreteil 
our Appurtenances and Accompts thus far; for ſo far! 
fancy we have ſome excuſe. Cuſtom is a ſeeond Nature, 
and no lefs powerful. What is wanting to my Cuſtom, 1 
reckon as wanting to me; and I ſhould be almoſt as well 
content that they took away my Life, as retrench me in 
the way wherein I have ſo long lived. I am — the 
Terms of any great Change, nor able to put myſelf into 
a new and unwonted Courfe, though it were to my Ad- 


* Cic. Tuſc. Qgæſt. lib. v. c- 32. + Plutarch in his Tract, in - 
titled, That Vice alone is ſufficient to make a Man unhappy, ch. 4. | 

ft Seneca, "__ _. | *'I'was Zeno who 1aid this of. Cleanther, 
his Diſciple, if we may believe Diogenes Laertius in the Life of Clean- 
tles, lib, vii. F 169. 170. 


vantage: 


ch. Xx. Of managing the Will, : 299 5 
vantage; tis 7 5 the Time for me to become other than 
what I am. as I ſhould complain of any great good 
Adventure that ſhould now befal me, that it came not in 
Time to be enjoy'd; [AF aged bg 828 


Quo mibi fortunas, fi non conceditur uti ? * 


Might I have the World's Wealth, I ſhguld refuſe it; 

What Good will't do me, if I may not ule it? 
ſo ſhould I complain of any inward Acquiſition. | It were 
almoſt better never, than ſo late, to become honourable; - 
and to know the World thoroughly when a Man has no 
longer to live. I, who am going out of it, would eafily. 
reſign to any new Comer all the Prudence I haveacquir'd 
in the World's Commerce. After Meat comes Muſtard.” 
I have no need of Goods, of which I can make no Uſe.” 
Of what Uſe is Knowledge to him that has loſt his Head ? 
'tis an Injury and Unkindneſs in Fortune, to tender us 
Preſents that will inſpire us with a juſt Reſentment that 
we had them not in their Seaſon. Guide me no more, I. 
can no longer go. Of ſo many Parts as make up a Suth- 
ficiency, Patience is the beſt. Aſſign the Part of an ex- 
cellent Treble to a Chorifter that has rotten Lungs, and 
Eloquence to a Hermit exil'd into the Deſarts of Arabia. 
There is no Art neceffary for a Fall; the End comes of it- 
ſelf, at the Concluſion of every Affair. My World is at 
an End, my Form expired ; *tis all over with me; and I am 


will here deelare, by Way of Example, that the late ten 
Days Diminution of the Veit by the Pope, 3. Abridgment 
has taken me ſo low, that I cannot well re- / ten Days 
concile myſelf to it. I follow the Years /d & the 
wherein we kept another kind of Account: - » 
So antient, and ſo long a Cuſtom, challenges and calls 
me back to it; fo that I am conſtrained to be a kind of 


Heretick in that point, impatient of any, tho? corrective, 


Hor. lib. i. Epiſt. 5. v. 12. |: 
Innovation. 


bound ro authoriſe it, and to conform my Exit to it. I R 
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it! Wherein 'tis not ſo much 


300 MonTarcnr's Efſay, Book III. 
Innovation. My Imagination, in ſpite of my T al. 
ways puſhes me ten Days —_ —— is 
ever murmuring in my Ears. This Rule concerns thoſe 
who are to begin to be. If Health itſelf, as ſweet as it is, 
returns to me by Intervals, *tis rather to give me cauſe of 
Regret than Poſſeſſion of it; I have no longer the Meang 
of recovering it. Time leaves me, without which nothi 

can be poſſeſſed. Oh, what little account ſhould I make 
of thoſe great elective Dignities that I ſee in the World, 
which are only confer'd upon Men who are taking leave of 
regarded how well he will 
diſcharge them, as how little a while; from the very En- 
trance they have an Eye to the Exit. To conclude, I am 
ready to finiſh this Man, and not to rebuild another. By 
long Cuſtom, this Form is, in me, turn'd into Subſtance, 
and Fortune into Nature. I ſay therefore, that every one 
of us feeble Creatures is excuſable in thinking that his 
own, which is compriz'd under this Meaſure; but withal, 
beyond theſe Limits, tis nothing but Confuſion, tis the 
largeſt Extent we can grant to our Prerogative. The 
more we amplify our Poſſeſſions, ſo much the more do 
we expoſe ourſelves to the Strokes of Fortune and Advet- 
fity. The. Career of our Deſires ought to be circum- 
{crib'd, and reſtrain'd to a ſhort Limit of near and conti- 
guous Conveniencies; and ought moreover to perform 
their Courſe, not in a right Line, that ends elſewhere, but 
inaCircle, of which the two Points by a ſhort Circumvolution 
meet and terminate in ouffelves. Actions that are carried 
on without this Reflection, a near and eſſential Reflection 
I mean, ſuch as thoſe of ambitious and avaritious Men, 
and many more, who run from the Point, and whoſe Ca- 
reer always carries them before themſelves, ſuch Actions, 
I ſay, are erroneous and crazy. 4 


Moft of our Buſineſs is Farce. Mundus 


3 cox. Univerſus exercet hiſtrioniam *® We mult 
rapted by the play our Part duly, but withal as the Part 
2 e of a borrow'd Perſon; we muſt not make 
cet. 


real Eſſence out of a Vizor and outward Ap- 


Petronius Arbiter. lib, iii. c. 8. 
pearance, 
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ce, nor of a ſtrange Perſon our own; we cannot diſ- 
tinguiſn Things that are near from thoſe that are remote; 
tis enough to meal the Face, without mealing the Breaſt. 
I ſce ſome, who transform and tranſubſtantiate themſelves 
into as many new Shapes and new Beings as they under- 
take Employments, and who, with the Pride of Lucifer, 
carry their Office along with them, even to their Cloſe- 
ſtool: I cannot make them diſtinguiſh the Salutations 
made to them, from thoſe that are made to their Commiſ- 
miſſion, their Train, or their Mule. Tantum ſe Fortune 
permittunt, etiam ut naturam dediſcant . i. e. They are ſo intox- 
icated with their Fortune, as even to forget their Nature. 
They ſwell and puff up their Souls, and their natural 
Tone of ſpeaking according to the Height of their Place. 
The Mayor and Montaigne have ever been two Perſons, 
by very manifeſt Separation, To be an Advocate or a 
Treaſurer, a Man muſt not be ignorant of the Knavery 
of ſuch Callings ; an honeſt. Man is not- accountable for 
the Vices or Folly of his Profeſſion, and yet ought not to 
reſuſe to take it upon him : *Tis the Cuſtom of his Coun- 
try, and there is Money to be got by it; a Man mult live 
by the World, and make his beſt of it, ſuch as it is. But 
the Judgment of an Emperor ought to be upon his Em- 
pire, and the ſeeing and conſidering of it, as of a foreign 
Accident; and he ought to know how to enjoy himſelf 
apart from it, and to communicate himſelf, as James and 
Peter, to himſelf at leaſt. I cannot engage myſelf fo 
deep and fo entire. | een | 
When my Will gives me up to a Party, Montaigne, 
tis not with ſo violent an Obligation as to n eh a 
infect my Underſtanding. In the preſent . 55 af 
Broils of this Kingdom, my Intereſt has not 9 3 2 
* „IJijuſtice 
made me forget the Qualities of our Adyer- and ridiculous 
ſaries that are laudable, nor thaſe that are Whimfies. 
reproachable in our Party. They adore all of their own 
Side; for my part I do not ſo much as excuſe moſt Thin 
in mine: A good Piece has never the worſe Grace for be- 
ing levell'd at me. The Knot of the Controverſy ex- 


* Quin, Cur, lib. iii, cap. 2. 
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cepted, I have always kept myſelf in Equanimity- 
a — ndifference. Neque extra neceſſitates belli — 
um odium gero. i. e. And have no particular Hatred beyond the 
Neceſſities of War. For which I am pleaſed with myſelf 
and the more, becauſe I fee common Failings on the cn. 
trary Side. Such as extend their Anger and Hatred be. 
vyond the Diſpute in queſtion, as moſt Men do, ſhey that 
they ſpring from ſome other Motive and particular Cauſe; 
like one, who being cur'd of an Ulcer, has yet a remaining 
Fever, by which it appears that the latter had another 
Source more conceal'd. Thus they are not concern'din 
the common Cauſe, as it is wounding to the Intereſt of the 
State and the Public, but are only animated by their pri- 
vate Concerns. This is the true Reaſon why they are ſo 
particularly piqued, and to a Degree beyond Juſtice and 
publick Reaſon. Non tam omnia univerſi, quam ea, te 
ad quemque pertinent, ſinguli carpebant. i. e. Every one wat mt 
' fo much angry at Things in general, as at thoſe that parti 
latly concerned tbemſelves. I would have Matters go wel 
on our Side; but if they do not, I ſhall not run mad. 1 
am heartily for the right Party; but I do not affect to be 
taken Notice of in particular for an Enemy to the othen, 
and beyond the general Reaſon. I am a mortal Enemyto 
this vicious Form of Cenſure: He is of the League, beau 
be admires the Perſon of the Duke of Guile. Another is ql. 
niſh'd at the King of Navarr's Activity, and therefore be is « 
Hugonot. Another finds ſuch and ſuch Faults in the King 
Conduf, and therefore be is feditious in his Heart. And 
would not grant to a Magiſtrate himſelf, that he did well 
in condemning a Book, becauſe it had rank'd a Heretick 
among the beſt Poets of the Time. Shall we not dare w 
ſay of a Thief, that he has a handſome Leg? If a We 
man be a Strumpet, muſt it needs follow that ſhe has « 
' ſtinking Breath? Did they in the wiſeſt Ages revoke the 
ſuperb Title of Capitolinus, which they had before confer'd 
upon Marcus Manlius, as the Conſervator of Religion and 
the publick Liberty ; did they ſtifle the Memory of his 
Liberality, his Feats of Arms and the, military Rewards 
granted to his Virtue, becauſe he aſterwards aſpir'd to the 
_ Sovereignty, in Prejudice of the Laws of his Country A It 
| J 
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ch. X. Of managing the Will, 303 
they have taken an Hatred againſt an Advocate, he will 
not be allow'd the next Day to be eloquent. I have elſe- 
where ſpoke of the Zeal that puſh'd on worthy Men to the 
like Faults. For my part, I can ſay, ſuch an one does 
this Thing wickedly, and another Thing virtuouſly. In 
like manner, in the Prognoſticks, or ſiniſter Events of Afe 
fairs, they pronounce every one in his Party to be blind, 
or a Blockhead, and require our Perſuaſion and Judgment 
to be ſubſervient, not to Truth, but to the Project of our 
Wiſhes. I ſhould rather incline towards the other Extream, 
ſo much do I fear being ſuborn'd by my Defire : To which 
may be added, that F am a little tenderly diſtruſtful of 
Things that I wiſh. $1 | 
I have in my time ſeen Wonders in that gz, fahrer 
indiſcreet and prodigious Readineſs of Peo- Facility of 
ple in ſuffering their Hopes and Belief to be Pant in fuf- 
led and govern'd which Way has beſt pleas'd 7 _ 
and ſerv'd their Leaders, through a hundred 7,64 upon by 
Miſtakes one upon another; and through rhe Leaders of 
Dreams and Phantaſms. I no er won- # Farg. | 
der at thoſe who have been feduc'd by the Fooleries of 
Apollonius and Mahomet, Their Senſe and Underſtanding 
is abſolutely ſtifled in their Paſſion ; their Diſcretion has 
no more any other Choice than that which ſmiles upon 
them, and encourages their Cauſe. I had principally ob- 
ſerv'd this in the Beginning of our inteſtine Heats ; this 
other, which is ſprung up ſince, by imitating, has ſur- 
paſs'd it; by which I am induc'd to think that it is a Qua- 
lity inſeparable from popular Errors. After the firſt that 
ſtarrs, Opinions drive on one another like Waves with 
the Wind. A Man is not a Member of the Body, if it 
be in his Power to forſake it, and if he do not run with 
the Herd; but certainly they wrong the juſt Side, when 
they go about to aſſiſt it with Fraud. I have ever been 
againſt that Practice. This can only work upon weak 
Heads; as for the ſound, there are ſurer, as well as more 
honeſt ways to keep up their Courage, and to excuſe croſs 
Accidents. - | 
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304 MonTarcne's Eſſays. Book Ut 
PPT Heaven never ſaw fo great an Animofi 
— as that betwixt Cz/ar a. Pompey, nor 2 
and Pompey's will; and yet I obſerve methinks in thok 
* 283 8 brave Souls a great Moderation towards 
nom one another. It was a Jealouſy of Honour 
Marius and and Command, which did not tranſport 
Sylla. them to a furious and indiſcreet Hatred; 
their's was Hatred, without Malignity and DetraCtion, 
In their hotteſt Exploits, I diſcover ſome Remains of 
Reſpect and Good-will ; and therefore am of opinion, that, 
had it been poſſible, each of them would rather have done 
his Bufineſs without the Ruin of the other, than with it, 
Take notice how much otherwiſe Matters went with A 
rius and Sylla ? - 3 pod - 0 

We muſt not be ſo deſperately drove 
« Marra our Affections and Intereſt. As when I wa 
4 Slave to bis young, I oppos'd the Progreſs of Loye, 
* which I perceived to advance too falt 
upon me, and took care leſt it ſhould at laſt become 
pleaſing, as to captivate, and wholly reduce me to its 
Mercy : So I do the ſame upon all other Occaſions where 
my Will runs on with too keen an Appetite. I lean op- 
polite to the Side it inclines to, as I find it going to plunge 
and make itſelf drunk with it's own Wine; I avoid nouriſhing 
its Pleaſure fo far, that I cannot recover it without a cruel 
Loſs. Souls that, through their own Stupidity, only dil 
cern Things by halves, have this Happineſs, that they 
ſmart leaſt with hurtſul Things. Tis a mental Leproly 
that has ſome Appearance of Health, and ſuch-a Health 
as Philoſophy does not altogether contemn; but yet we haye 
no reaſon to call it Wiſdom, as we often do. And after this 
manner one antiently mocked Diogenes, who in the depth o 
Winter, and ſtark-naked, went to embrace a Statue covered 
with Snow for a Trial of his Patience v. The other meeting 
him in this Plight, Art thou not very cold, ſaid he ? Net 
at all, replied Diogenes. Why then ſaid the other, Ma 


„Dig. Laert. in the Life of Diogenes the Cynic, Lib, vi. $ 23. 
+ Plutarch in the notable Sayings of the Lacedemonians. 
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tient of Cold. 
to take a true Meaſure of Conſtancy, 
know what Suffering is. 

But Souls that are to meet with croſs 
Events, and the Injuries of Fortune in their 
Depth and Severity, that are to weigh 
and taſte them 1 to their natural 
Weight and Sharpneſs, let ſuch ſhew their 
Skill in avoiding the Cauſes and diverting 


the Blow. 
He paid liberally for the rich and beautiful 


Diogenes 9 great and exemplary Thing canſt thou 
thou doſt, in embracing the Snow? A Man, 
muſt neceſſarily 


What did King Corys do ®? 4 


30g 
think 


How Mon- 


taigne endea- 


Votered to pre- 
vent bat Ac, ci - 
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anagement 
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dons. 
A rich Ve/el 


Veſſel that had been preſented him; bur it be- 
ing exceeding brittle, he immediately broke it 
to prevent in good time ſo eaſy a matter of 
Diſpleaſure againſt his Servants. In like Manner, I have 
willingly avoided all Confuſion in my Affairs, and never 
coveted to have my Eſtate contiguous to thoſe of my Re- 
lations, and ſuch with whom I coveted a ſtrict Friendſhip z 
whence Matters of Unkindneſs, and which has oft occa- 
ſioned a Strangeneſs and a Separation, I have formerly 
loved the hazardous Games of Cards and Dice, but have 
long ſince left them off, only for this Reaſon, That though 
J put a Face on my Loſſes, I was vexed at my 
Heart. Let a Man of Honour, who ought heartily to 
reſent a Lie and an Affront, and who is not to take a 
ſcurvy Excuſe for Satisfaction, avoid Occaſions of Diſ- 
pute. I ſhun melancholick and moroſe Men, as I would 
do the Plague. And in Matters I cannot treat of without 
Emotion and Concern, I never meddle, if not compelled 
by my Duty. Melius non incipient, quam deſinent T. A 
Man had better never to have begun, than to leave undone. 
The ſureſt Way therefore, is, to prepare a Man's ſelf be- 
forehand for Occaſions. I know very well, that ſome 
wife Men have taken another Courſe, and have not feared 
to grapple and engage to the utmoſt upon ſeveral Subjects. 
Such are confident of their own Strength, under which 
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Du Pluarch in the notable Sayings of antient Kings, Ec. in the Ar- 
ticle Cotys. 5 
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306  MoNTAIGNE's Eſſays. Book III. 
hey protect themſelves in all ill Succeſſes, making thei 
Patience wreſtle with Diſaſters. 


—Plut rupes vaſtum que prodit in æquor, 
Obvia ventorum furiis, expoſtaque ponto, 
Vim cuntlam atque minas perfert celique mariſque, 
Ipſa immota manens, * 


He as a Rock amongſt vaſt Billows ſtood, 

Scorning loud Winds, and raging of the Flood, 
And fix'd remaining all the Force defies 

Muſter*d from threat'ningSeas and thund'ring Skies. 


Let us never attempt theſe Examples, we ſhall never come 
up to them. They ſet themſelves reſolutely, and without 
Trouble, to behold the Ruin of their Country, which had 
a Right to all the Good they could do. This is too much, 
and too harſh for our vulgar Souls to undergo. Cato in. 
deed gave up the nobleſt Life that ever was upon this ac- 
count; but it is for us meaner ſpirited Men to fly from the 
Storm as far as we can; we ought to make Proviſion of 
Reſentment, not of Patience, and evade the Blows we can- 
not put by. Zeno ſeeing Chremonides, a young Man whom 
he loved, draw near to fit down by him, ſuddenly ſtarted 
up, and Cleanthes demanding of him the Reaſon why he 
did fo, I hear, ſaid he, that Phyſicians eſpecially order Repuſe, 
and forbid Emotion in all Tumours . Socrates does not fay, 
Do not ſurrender to the Charms of Beauty, ſtand your 
ground, and do your utmoſt to oppoſe it. Fly from it, ſays 
he, ſhun the Sight and Encounter of it, as you would from 
ſtrong Poiſon that darts and wounds at a Diſtance, And 
his good Diſciple |, either feigning or reciting, but in my 
opinion, rather reciting than feigning the rare PerfeCtions 
of that great Cyrus, makes him diſtruſtful of his own 
Strength, to reſiſt the Charms of the divine Beauty of that 
illuſtrious Panthea, his Captive, in committing her to the 


® Virgil. Aneid. lib. x. v. 603, + Mr. Ogilby. 


| F Diogenes Laert. in the Life of Zeno. lib. vii. 5 17. - =! 
| Arnophen in his Gropedia, lib. v. c. 1. v. 3, 4, 5, 6. 5 
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ch. X. Of mantging the Will 30 
Obſervation and Keeping of another, who was more ena- 
moured than himſelf. And the Holy Ghoſt in like man- 
ner, Ne nos inducas in tentationem. i. e. Lead us not into 
Temptation, Matth. vi. ver. 13. We do not pray that our 
Reaſon may not be combated and overcome by Concupiſ- 
cence, but that it ſhould not be ſo much as tried by it; that 
we may not be brought into a State wherein we may be fo 
much as liable to ſuffer the Approaches, Sollicitations, and 
Temptations of Sin: And we beg of Almighty God to 
keep our Conſciences quiet, fully, and perfectly free from 
all Communication with Evil. 7 

Such as ſay that they have Reaſon for H, endawuurg 
their revenging Paſſion, or any other ſort of 0 check the 
troubleſome Agitation of Mind, do oft fay Sally of bis 
true, as Things now are, but not as they 
were, They ſheak to us when the Cauſes of their Error 
are by themſelves nouriſhed and advanced. But look 
backward, recal theſe Cauſes to their Beginning, and 
there you will put them to a nonplus; will they think their 
Fault leſs for — of longer Continuance, and that of an 
unjuſt Beginning, the Sequel can be juſt? Whoever ſhall 
deſire the Good of his Country as I do, without freting or 
pining himſelf, will be chagrined, but will not. ſwoon to 
ſee it threatning either its final Ruin, or a not leſs ruinous 
Continuance. Poor Veſſel, which the Waves, the Winds, 
and the Pilot, ſteer to with ſuch contrary Views! 


— in tam diverſa, magiſter, 
Ventus, & unda trabunt. 


He who does not pant for the Favour of Princes, as a 
Thing he cannot live without, does not much concern 
himſelf at the Coldneſs of their Reception and Counte- 
nance, nor at the Inconſtancy of their Humors. He who 
does not brood over his Children, or his Honours, with 
a laviſh Fondneſs, lives commodiouſly enough after their 
Loſs. He that does Good principally for his own Satiſ- 
faction, will not be much troubled to ſee Men judge of 


* Buchanan. | | | 
Xa his 


os MoxTarcNnEe's Eſſays. Book III. 
his Actions contrary to his Merit. A quarter of an Ounce 
of Patience will be enough againſt ſuch Inconveniencies, 
find Satisfaction in this Receipt, redeeming myſelf in 
the Beginning as cheap as I can; and am ſenſible that ] 
have thereby eſcaped much Trouble and many Difficulties, 
With very little ado I ſtop the firſt Sally of my Paſſions, 
and leave the Subject that begins to be troubleſome before 
it tranſports me. He who ſtops not the Start, will never 
be able to ſtop the Career. He who cannot keep the Paſ- 
ſions out, will never drive them out when they are once 
got in; and he who cannot cruſh them at the beginni 
will never do it in the End, nor ever recover his Fall, i 
he cannot ſtand the Shock. Et enim ipſæ ſe impellunt, ubi 
ſemel a ratione diſceſſum eſt : ipſaque fibi imbecillitas indulget, 
in unge provehitur imprudens : ne creperit locum confiſten- 
di *, i. e. For Men are precipitant, when once they loſe their 
Reaſon ; and Frailty does ſo far indulge itſelf, that it is in- 
diſcreetly carried out into the Deep, and can find no Port to 
ſtop at. I am betimes ſenſible of the little Breezes that be- 
gin to whiſtle in the Shrowds, the Forerunners of a Storm, 


— cen flamina prima 
Cum deprenſa fremunt ſylvis, & cæca volutant 
urmura, venturos nautis prodentia ventos T. 


— As when Winds riſe, 
And ſtopt by Woods, a ſudden Murmur ſend, 
Which doth a Storm to Mariners portend 4. 


With auhat How oft have I done myſelf a manifeſt 
Care he avoided Injuſtice to avoid the Hazard of having yet 
Law Suits. a worſe done me by the Judges, after an 
Age of Vexations, dirty and vile Practices, more Enemies 
to my Nature than Fire, or the Rack? Convenie d litibus 
green licet, & neſcio an paulo plus etiam quam licet, ab- 

orrentem 52 Eft enim non modo liberale paululum nonnun- 

quam de ſuo jure decedere, ſed interdum etiam fructuoſum ||. 
1 Man fhoul, 4 be an Enemy to all Contention as much as he 


Cicero Tuſc. lib. iv. c. 18, reid. lib x ver. 97, c. 
I Mr. Ogilby. | Cicer. de Offic. lib. ii. c. 8. 
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lawfully may, and for ought ] know ſomething more ; For it 
is not only generous, but ſometimes alſo advantageous, to re- 
cede a little from one's Right. Were we wiſe, we ought to 
rejoice and boaſt, as I one Day heard a young Gentleman 
of a good Family very innocently do, that his Mother 
had loſt her Trial, as it it had been a Cough, a Fever, or 
ſomething very troubleſome to keep : Even the Favours 
that Fortune might have given me through Relations, or 
Acquaintance with thoſe who have ſovereign Authority in 
thoſe Affairs, I have very conſcienſciouſly waved, and ve 
carefully avoided imploying them to the Prejudice of | 
others, and of advancing my Pretentions above their true 
Value. In fine, I have ſo much prevailed by my Endea- 
vours, in a happy Hour I may ſpeak it, that I am to this 
Day a Virgin from all Suits in Law; though I have had 
very fair Offers made me, and with a very juſt Title, 
would I have hearkened to them: And a Virgin from 
Quarrels too. I have almoſt paſt over a long Life with- 
out any Offence of Moment, either active or paſſive, or 
without ever hearing a worſe Word than my own Name ; 
A rare F our, of Heaven. IP | | 
Our greateſt Agitations ariſe ri- . 
3 — Cauſes. What Ruin — + 
did our laſt Duke of Burgundy run into by a raiſed from . 
Quarrel about a Cart-load of Sheep-ſkins * ? g Canjer. | 
And was not the graving of a Seal the firſt and principal 
Cauſe of the greateſt Commotion that this Machine of the 
World did ever undergo ? For Pompey and Cæſar 
are but the Off-ſets and Slips of the two others. And 1 
have, in my time ſeen the wiſeſt Heads in this Kingdom 
aſſembled with great Ceremony, and at the publick Ex- 
pence, about Treaties and Agreements, of which the true 
Deciſion did in the mean time abſolutely depend upon 3 
Cabinet-Council of Ladies, and the Inclination of ſome 
fooliſh Woman. The Poets had a right Notion of this, 
when they put all Greece and Aſia to Fire and Sword for 
an Apple. Enquire why ſuch a Man ſtakes his Life and 


* See the Memoirs of Philip de Comines, lib. v. c. 1 
+ The civil War betwixt Marius and Syila. See Plutarch in the Liſa 
of Marius, chap- 3. of dmyet's 2 


3 
3 Honour 


* 
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Honour upon the Fortune of his Rapier and Dagger; let 
him acquaint you with the Occaſion of the Quarrel, he 
cannot do it without bluſhing, it : ſo idle and frivolous, 
A little thing will do at ſetting off, but 
—— being once imbarked, all Cords dae great 
before we en- Proviſions are then 8 more hard, 
gage in Affairs, and more important. How much eaſier is 
OD ID: it not to enter in, than it is to get out? 
8 Now, we ſhould proceed contrary to the 
Reed, which at its firſt ſpringing, produces a long and ſtrait 
Stalk, but afterwards, as if tired and out of Breath, it 
runs into thick and frequent Knots, as ſo many Pauſes 
which demonſtrates that it has no more its firſt Vigour and 
Conſtancy. Itwere better to begin fair and ſoftly, and to kee 
4 Man's Breath and vigorous Efforts for the Height and 
Streſs of the Buſineſs. We guide Affairs in their Beginnings, 
and have them then in our own Power; but afterwards when 
they are in Motion, it is they that guide and govern us, 
and we are to follow them. Yet do I not pretend by this 
to ſay, that this Counſel has diſcharged me'of all Difficul- 
ty, and that I have not often had enough to do to curb 
and reſtrain my Paſſions. They are not always to be go- 
verned according to the meaſure of Occaſions, and the 
Entrance on them is often ſharp and violent ; ſo it is, that 
thereby much may be ſaved and got; except for thoſe, 
| who in well- doing are not ſatisfied with any Benefit, if Re- 
| putation be wanting : For in truth, ſuch an Effe& is of 
no Eſtimation but by every qne to himſelf, You are bet- 
ter contented with it, but not more eſteemed ; ſeeing you 
reformed yourſelf before you had the Subject in View. Yet 
not in this only, but in all other Duties of Life, the way 
of thoſe who aim at Honour, is very different from that 
they proceed by, who propoſe to themſelves Order and 
Readon. I find fome who rafhly and furiouſly ruſh into the 
: Liſts, and cool in the Courſe, As Plutarch ſays, That 
as thoſe who through falſe Modeſty are ſoft and ready to 
q prant whatever is defired of them, are afterwards as 
| to break their Word, and to recant ; ſo likewiſe he who 
enters lightly into a Quarrel, is ſubject to go as lightly 
1 out, The ſame Difficulty that keeps me from entering 
1 | | 75 into 
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into it, would, when J am once provoked and warmly en- 
gaged in it, ſpur me to maintain it with great Ob. 
ſtinacy. It is the Tyranny of Cuſtom; that when a 
Man is once engaged, he muſt perſiſt, or die. Under 
take coldly, ſaid Bias, but purſue with Ardnur . For wans 
of Prudence, Men grow faint-hearted, which is ſtill more 
— = | - offs rice 
Moſt Accommodations of Quarrels %% 4: 
of theſe Days of ours, are 83 and $i? 
falſe; we only ſeek to ſave Appearances, aur 2yarrets | 
and in the mean time betray and diſavow e. ſcandaluus. 
our true Intentions. We put a Gloſs on the Fact. We 
know very well how we ſaid the Thing, and in what Senſe 
we ſpoke it, and both all the Company, and our Friends, 
whom we would make ſenſible of our Advantage, under- 
ſtand it well enough too. It is at the Expence of our Li- 
berty, and the — of our Courage, that we diſown 
our Thoughts, and ſeek Subterfuge in Falſhoods to make 
us Friends. We give ourſelves the -Lie, to excuſe the 
Lie we have given to another. You are not to con- 
ſider, if your Word or Action may admit of another In- 
terpretation; it is your own true and ſincere Interpretation 
that you are thenceforward to maintain, whatever it coſt 
you. Men ſpeak to your Virtue and Conſcience, which 
are not Things to be diſguiſed. Let us leave theſe pitiful 
Ways and Expedients to the Chicanery of the Courts of 
the Law. The Excuſes and Satisfactions that I ſee every 
Day made to excuſe Indiſcretion, ſeem to me more ſean- 
dalous than the Indiſcretion itſelf, It were better to 217 | 
your Adyerſary a ſecond time, than to offend yourſelf by 
giving him ſo unmanly a Satisfaction. You have brayed 
him in your Anger, and you go to appeaſe and wheedle 
him in your cooler and better Senſe, and by that means 
lay yourſelf lower than you ſet yourſelf up. I do not 
think any thing a Gentleman can ſay ſo vicious in him, 
as unſaying what he has ſaid is infamous; when he is forced 
to unſay it by Authority; foraſmuch as Obſtinacy is more 
excuſable in ſuch a Man than Puſillanimity. Pallions are 


* Diogenes Laert. in the Life of Bias. lib, i, $ 87, 
X 4 7 | a8 
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as eaſy for me to avoid, as they are hard for me to mo- 
derate. Excinduntur facilius animo, quam temperantur. i. e. 
T hey are more eaſily eradicated than to be governed. Who 
cannot attain to this noble Stoical Impaſſibility, let him 
ſecure himſelf in the Boſom of _ Stupidity of 
mine. What thoſe great Souls performed by their, Vir. 
tue, I enure myſelf to do by Conſtitution, The middle 
Region harbours Tempeſts ; the two Extreams of Philo- 
ſophers and Peaſants concur in Tranquility and Happineſs, 


Falix, qui potuit rerum cognoſcere cauſus; 
Atque metus omnes, & in exorabile fatum 
Subjecit pedibus, ſtrepitumq; Acherontis avari. 
Fortunatus, & ille, Deos qui novit agreſtes, 
Panaꝗq; Slvanumq; ſenem, Nymphaſq, ſorores *. 


Happy the Man who vers'd in Nature's Laws, 
Of her Effects can trace the wond'rous Cauſe; 
Who without Fear his certain Fate can meet, 
And trample Death itſelf beneath his Feet; 

And happy he who haunts the rural Gods, 
Pan, and Sylvanus, and the Nymphs Abodes . 


The Births of all Things are weak and tender, and there- 
fore are we to have an Eye to their Beginnings; for as 
when in their Infancy the Danger is not perceived; ſo when 
it is grown up, the Remedy is no more to be found. I had 
every Day encountered a Million of Croſſes, harder to di- 
geſt in the Progreſs of my Ambition, than it was- for me to 
curb the natural Propenſion that inclined me to it. 


Jure porborrui, 
Late conſpicuum tolere verticem 4. 


Well might thy Friend be ſhy, 
To raiſe Ys Head too high ||. 


Virgil. Geerg. lib. ji. v. 490. + Mr. Ben/ox. 
> » Har. lib. iu, Ode 16. V. 18. | Sir Rich. Fanſhaw, 
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All publick Actions are ſubject to various jp, , 
and uncertain Interpretations, for too many as auell as 
Heads judge of them. Some ſay of this Montaigne 
City-Employment of mine (and I am will- wy rf — 
: . . 15 Conaudt, 
ing to ſay a Word or two of it, not that it 1 Jaw 
is worth ſo much, but to give an account of Mayer of 
my Manners in ſuch Things) that I behaved Bourdeaux. 
myſelf in it like a Man not eaſy to be moved, and with a 
languid Affection: and they have ſome colour for what 
they ſay. I endeavour to keep my Mind and my Thoughts 
in repoſe. Cum ſemper naturd, tum etiam ætate jam quietus. 
i. e. As being always quiet by Nature, ſo alſo now by 
Age. And if they ſometimes laſh out upon ſome rude and 
ſenſible Impreſſion, it is in truth without my Advice. 
Yet from this natural Decay of my Spirits Men ought not 
to conclude a total Inability in me; (for want of Care and 
want of Senſe, are two Things) and much Jeſs any Slight -. 
or Ingratitude towards that Corporation, who did their ut- 
moſt to oblige me, both before they knew me and after. 
And they did much more for me in chuſing me anew, than 
in conferring that Honour upon me at firſt; I wiſh them 
all the Good that can be. And doubtleſs, upon occaſion, 
there, is nothing I would have ſpared for their Service; I 
exerted myſelf as much for them as I would have done for 
myſelf. They are a good, warlike and generous People, 
but capable of Obedience and Diſcipline, and of whom 
good uſe may be made, if they are well guided. They 
lay alſo, that my Adminiſtration was paſſed over without 
any Remark or Eclat of moment. It is true: They 
moreover accuſe my Indolence in a time when every body 
almoſt was convinced of doing too much. I am impatient 
to be doing where my Will ſpurs me on, but this Point is 
an Enemy to Perſeverance. Whoever will make uſe of me, 
according to my own way, let him employ me in Affairs 
where Vigour and Liberty are required; where a direct, 


ſhort, and moreover a hazardous Conduct are neceſſary, 


I peradventure may do ſomething; but if it muſt be long, 
ſubtle, laborious, artificial and intricate, they were better 
apply to ſomebody elſe. All important Offices are not 
difficult : I was prepared for Work a little more rovey 


! 
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had there been great Occaſion; for it is in my Power to 
do ſomething more than J do, and than I love to do; 1 
did not to my Knowledge, omit any Thing that my Duty 
really required; it is true, rhat I eaſily forgot thoſe Offices 
that Ambition mixes with Duty, and gilds with its Title. 
Thoſe are they, that for the moſt part ingroſs the Eyes 
and Ears, and give Men the moſt Satisfaction. Not the 


Thing, but the Appearance, contents them. They think 


Men ſleep if they hear no Noiſe, My Humour is an 

Enemy to Tumult. I could appeaſe a Riot without dif- 

turbing myſelf, and chaſtiſe a Diſorder without many 

Words. If I ſtand in need of Anger, and Inflammation, 

I borrow it, and put it on as a Maſk ; my Deportment is 

dull; rather faint than ſharp. I do not condemn a Ma., 
giſtrate that ſleeps, provided the People under his charge 

ſleep as well as he: the Laws in that caſe 

too. For my part, I commend a ſmooth, ſolitary and 

ſilent Life. Negue ſubmiſſam, & abjeftam, neque ſe efferen- 

tem. i. e. A Life equally free from Meanneſs and Inſo- 
tence. My Fortune requires it to be ſuch. I am deſcended 
from a Family that has lived without Luſtre or Tumult, 
and time out of mind particularly ambitious of Valor 


and Sincerity. Our People now adays are ſo bred up to 
Buſtle and Oſtentation, that Good-nature, Moderation, 


Equity, Conſtancy, and ſuch quiet and obſcure Qua- 
lities, are no longer regarded. Rough Bodies are eaſily 
felt, the ſmooth ones ſcarce at all. Sickneſs is felt, 
Health little, if at all, no, more than the Oils that fo- 
ment us, in compariſon of the Pains that torment us. It 
is acting for a Man's Reputation and particular Profit, 
not for the publick Weal, to refer that to be done in the 


Forum, which a Man may as well do in the Council-Chamber, 


and to put off to Noon- day, what might have been done 
the Night before; and to be zealous to do that himſelf 
which his Colleague can do as well as he. So ſome Chi- 
rurgions of Greece performed their Operations upon Scaf- 
folds, in the Sight of the People, to draw more Practice 
and Cuſtom. They think that good Rules cannot be un- 


Cicero de Offic. lib. i. c. 34. 
derſtood 


| 
. 
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derſtood but by the Sound of Trumpet. Ambition is not 
a Vice of little People, and of ſuch Abilities as ours, 
One ſaid to Alexander, Your Father will leave you a great * 
Dominion, eaſy and peaceable; this Youth was emulous 
of his Father's Victories, and the Juſtice of his Govern- 
ment, and did not wiſh to have enjoyed the Empire of 
the World in Eaſe and Peace. Acibiades in Plato, had 
rather die exceeding young, beautiful, rich, noble and 
learned, than to continue in ſuch an effeminate State. 
This Diſeaſe is peradventure excuſable in ſo ſtrong and ſo 
capacious a Mind. When theſe poor mean Souls enlarge 
themſelves, and think to fpread their Fame, for havin 
given right Judgment in an Affair, or continued the Dit: 
cipline of keeping the Guard of a Gate of their City ; the 
more they think to exalt their Heads, the more they ſhew 
their Tails. This little well-doing has neither Body nor 
Life; it vaniſhes in the firſt Mouth, and goes no farther 
than from one Street to another. Talk of it in God's 
Name to your Son, or your Servant ; like that old Fel- 
low, who having no other Auditor of his Praiſes, nor 
Commender of his Valour, boaſted to his Chamber- , 
maid, crying out, O Perret, What a gallant brave Man 
haſt thou to thy Maſter ! At the worſt talk of it to your- 
ſelf, like a Counſellor of my Acquaintance, who having 
diſgorged a whole Bundle of Law Caſes, full of Paragraphs, 
with very great Heat, and as great Folly, coming out of 
the Council-Chamber to the piſſing Place, was heard very 
conſcientiouſly to mutter betwixt his. Teeth. Non novis, 
Domine, non nobis, ſed nomini tuo da gloriam, i. e. Not 
unto us, O Lord, not unto us, but unto thy Name be the 
Glory. - He who can get it of nobody elſe, may pay him- 
ſelf out of his own Purſe. Fame is not proſtituted at fo 
cheap a rate. Rare and exemplary Actions, to which it 
is due, would not endure the Company of this prodigious 
Crowd of little temporary Performances. Marble may 
exalt your Titles as much as you pleaſe, for having re- 
paired a Rod of a ruinous Wall, or cleanſed a publick 
Aqueduct, but no Men of Senſe will do it. Renown 
does not attend every good Deed, if Novelty and Difficul- 
ty be not conjoined in it. Nay, fo much as meer Eſti- 
mation, 
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mation, according to the Stoicks, is not due to every Ae. 


tion that proceeds from. Virtue z neither will they allow 
him ſo much as Thanks, who out of Temperance for. 


bears to meddle with any old blear-eyed Hag. Such as 


have known the admirable Qualities of Scipio Africanus, 
deny him the Glory that Panætius attributes to him, of 
being abſtinent from Gifts as a Glory not ſo much his, ay 
that of the Age he lived in. We have Pleaſures ſuitable 
to our Fortunes, let us not uſurp thoſe of Grandeur, 
Our own are more natural, and by ſo much more ſolid and 
ſure, as they are more low. If not for that of Conſci- 
ence, yet at leaſt for Ambition ſake, let us reject Ambhi- 
tion, let us diſdain that Thirſt of Honour and Renown, 
ſo low and beggarly, that it makes us aſk it as an Alms 
from all Sorts of People: Quæ eft iſta laus quæ poſſit 8 na. 
cello peti * ? i. e. What Praiſe is that which is to be got at 
tbe Sbambles? by abject Means, and at any cheap rate ſo- 
ever. To be fo honoured is Diſhonour. Let us learn to be 
no more greedy, than we are capable of Honour. To be 
puffed up with every Action that is innocent, or of uſe, is 
only for thoſe with wi:om ſuch Deeds are extraordinary and 
rare; they will value it as it coſts them. How much 
more a good Effect makes a Noiſe, ſo much I abate of 
the Goodneſs of it; and enter into ſuſpicion that it was 
more performed to be talked of, than upon the account 
of its Goodneſs : Being, expoſed upon the Stall, it is half 
ſold. Thoſe Actions have much more Grace, that flip 
from the Hand of the Performer negligently, and with- 
out Noiſe ; and which ſome honeſt Man afterwards chuſes 
out, and raiſes from the Shade, to produce it to the 
Light for their own Sakes. The vaineſt Man in the 
World ſaid, Mibi quidem laudabiliora videntur omnia, que 
foe venditatione, & ſine populo teſte fiunt F. i. e. All Things 
truly ſeem more laudable to me, that are performed without Of- 
tentation, and without the Teſtimony of the People. I had 
nothing to do but to preſerve and to continue, which are 
filent and ſenſible Effects. Innovation js of great Luſtre, 


* Cicero de Fin. Bon & Mal. lib. xi. c. 15. 
+ Cicero Tuſc. Queſt. Lb. ii. c. 26. 50 
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but it is interdicted at this Time, when we are preſſed 

upon, and have nothing to defend ourſelves from but No- 

velties. To forbear doing, is often as generous as to do, 

but it is not ſo conſpicuous ; and the little Good I have 

in me is all almoſt of this kind. In fine, Occaſions in 

this Employment of mine, have been conſiſtent with my 

Humour, and I thank them for it. Is there any one who 
deſires to be ſick for the ſake of ſeeing his Phyſician em- 

ployed ? And ſhould not that Phyſician be whipped, who 

wiſhed the Plague amongſt us, that he might put his Art 

in practice? I was never of that wicked Humour, though 
common enough, to deſire that the Trouble and Diſorders 

of this City ſhould ſet off and do honour to my Govern- 

ment; I heartily contributed all I could to their Tranqui- 
lity and Eaſe, He who will not thank me for the Order, 
the ſweet and ſilent Calm that accompanied my Adminiſ- 
tration, cannot however deprive me of the Share of it 
that belongs to me by the Title of my good Fortune. 
And I am of ſuch a Compoſition, that I would as willingly 
be happy as wiſe ; and had rather owe my Succeſſes pure- 
ly to the Favour of Almighty God, than to any Operation 
of my own. I had ſufficiently publiſhed to the World 
my Unfitneſs for ſuch publick Offices ; but I have ſome- 
thing in me yet worſe than Incapacity ; which is, that I 
am not much diſpleaſed at it, and that I do not much go 
about to cure it, conſidering the Courſe of Life that 1 
have propoſed to myſelf. Neither have I ſatisfied myſelf 
in this Employment, but I have very near arrived at 
what I promiſed myſelf from my own Performance, and 
have yet much ſurpaſſed what I promiſed them with 
whom I had to do: For I am apt to promiſe ſomething 
leſs than what I am able to do, and than what I hope to 
make good. I aſſure myſelf that I have left no Impreſ- 
ſions of Offence or Hatred behind me, and to leave a 
Regret or Deſire of me amongſt them. I at leaſt know 
very well that I did never much affect it. 
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Of Cripples. 

** 2 T is now two or three Years ago that 
The Y: | 80 EN 
ten | wo wo they made the Year ten Days ſhorter in 
ſhorter. France, How many Changes may we ex- 
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mene huic confidere monſtro, 
Mene ſalis placidi vultum, fluctuſque quietos 
Jenorare * ? 


Me doſt thou bid to truſt the treach*rous Deep 
Her Harlot Smiles ſhall I believe again, 
And oft betray'd, not know the Monſter Main ? 


pect to follow this Reformation? This was properly remov- 
ing Heaven and Earth at once; and yet nothing ſtirs from 
its Place : My Neighbours ſtill find their Seaſons of ſowing 
and reaping, and of trading, together with the lucky and un- 
lucky Days, juſt at the ſame Inſtant, where they had time out 


of mind aſſigned them. There was no Error perceived in our 


old Uſage, nor is there Amendment found in the new. So 

reat an Incertainty there. is throughout; ſo groſs, ob- 
— and dull is our Perception! It is ſaid, that this Re- 
gulation might have been carried on with leſs Innconve- 
nience, by ſubſtracting for ſome Years, according to the 
Example of Auguſtus, the Biſſextile, which is upon the 
whole a Day of Hindrance and Confuſion, till we had 
exactly ſatisfied that Debt; which is not performed neither 
by this Correction, and we yet remain ſome Days in Ar- 
rear : And ſurely by the ſame means Care might be taken 
for the future, by ordering, That after the Revolution of 
ſuch a Year, or ſuch a Number of Tears, this ſupernume- 


tary Day might be always eclipſed, ſo that we could not 


hence- 
* 7:;rgil. Æxcid. lib. v. ver. 849. 
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henceforward exceed above four- and- twenty Hours in our 
miſreckoning. We have no other Account of Time but 
Years z the World has for many Ages made uſe of that 
only, and yet it is a Meaſure that to this day we have not 
fixed upon; ſuch an one, that we ſtill doubt what Form 
other Nations have variouſly given to it, and what was 
the true Uſe of it. What does this Saying of ſome: 
mean, That the Heavens, in growing old, preſs nearer to- 
wards us, and put us to an Uncertainty even of Hours and 
Days? And that which Plutarch ſays of the Months, That 
Aſtrology had not, in his time, determined the Motion of the 
Moon! So, what a fine Condition are we in to keep Re- 
cords of Things paſt ! Fol | ; 

I was juſt now ruminating, as I often do, , .. 
what a free and roving Thing human Rea- 22 | 
ſon is. I ordinarily ſee, that Men, in a/anding, 
Things propoſed to them, are more curious e often 
to find out the Reaſon of a Thing, than to 2 * 
find out the Truth of it. They flip over Fag, N. 
Preſuppoſitions, but nicely examine Conſe- there is a C. 
quences. They leave the Things and fly to f of futh 
the Cauſes. Pleaſant Diſputants! The Wy 
Knowledge of Cauſes does only concern him who has 
the Conduct of Things, not us, who are only to under- 
go them, and who have a full and compleat Uſe of thera 
according to our need, 'without penetrating into their Ott- 
ginal and Eſſence. Neither is Wine more pleaſant to him 
that knows its firſt Qualities. On the contrary, both the 
Body and Soul alter and interrupt the Right they have of 
the Uſe of the World, and of themſelves, by mixing with 


it the Opinion of Learning. Effects concern us, but tile 


Means not at all. To determine and to diſtribute apper- 
tain to the Superior and the Governor, as it does to the 
Subject and the Learner to accept it. Let me reſume 
our Cuſtom. They commonly begin thus: How is ſuch a 
Thing done? Whereas they ſhould ſay, I ſuch a Thing done? 
By our Talk we are able to create an hundred other 
Worlds, and to find out the Beginnings and Contexture; 
it needs neither Matter nor Foundation, Let the Tongue 
run, 


1 ” 
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run, it builds as well in a Vacuum as on the. Earth; and 
with Inanity as well as Matter. | 


Dare pondus idonea fumo *. 
And can give Weight to Smoke. 

I find, that almoſt throughout we ſhould ſay, There is uo 
fuch Thing; and ſhould myſelf oft make uſe of this An- 
ſwer, but I dare not; for they cry, It is a Defect produced 
from Ignorance and — of Underſtanding. And 
I am forced, for the moſt part, to play the Imper- 
tinent for Company, and to prate of frivolous and 
idle Subjects, which I believe ne'er a Word of. Be- 
ſides that, in truth, it is a little rude and quarrelſome, 
flatly to deny a Propoſition ; and there are few P 
but will affirm, eſpecially in Things hard to be believed, 
that they have ſeen them, or at leaſt will name ſuch Wit- 
neſſes whoſe Authority ſtops our Contradiftion. By this 
means we know the Foundations and Means of a thouſand 
Things that never were; and the World ſcolds about a 
thouſand "—_— of which the pro and con are both 
falſe. Ita finitima ſunt falſa veris, ut in precipitem locum 
non debeat ſe ſapiens committere T. i. e. Falſe Things are jo 
lite the true, that a wiſe Man ſhould not truſt himſelf upon 
the Precipice. Truth and Lies have the ſame Aſpect, 
their Port, Taſte and Paces, are the ſame, and we look upon 
them with the ſame Eye. ? 6nd that we are not only re- 
miſs in defending ourſelves from Deceit, but we ſeek and 
offer ourſelves to be gulled ; we love to entangle ourſelves 
in Vanity, as a Thing conformable to our Being. 

What Credit I have ſeen the Birth of many Miracles 
falſe Miracls of my Time, which although they were 
have gained ſtill born, yet have we not failed to foreſee what 
in the World. they would have come to, had they lived. 
It is but finding the end of the Clue, and a Man may 


wind off as much as he will; and there is a greater Diſtance 


® Perfius Sat. v. ver. 20. + Cicero Quzſt. Acad, lib. iv. c. 21. 
betwixt 
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betwixt Nothing, and the minuteſt thing in the World, than 
there is betwixt that and the greateſt. Now, the firſt that 
re tinctured with this Beginning of Novelty, when they ſer 
out their Hiſtory, find, by the Oppoſition they meet with, 

where the Difficulty of Perſuaſion lies, and caulk that Place 

with ſome falſe Piece. . Beſides that, Ita hominibus libi- 

dine alendi de induſtria rumores, Men having à natural Luſt 
to propagate Reports, we naturally make a Conſcience of re- 

ſtoring what has been lent us, without ſome Uſury and 

Addition of our own Invention. Private Error firſt 

creates public Error; and afterwards, in turn, public Ex- 

ror cauſes a particular one ; Thus all this Fabric riſes by 

Patchwork from hand to hand, ſo that the remoteſt Wit- 

neſs knows more than thoſe that are neareſt ; and the laſt 
informed is more certain than the firſt, Tis a na- 

tural Progreſs : For whoever believes any thing, thinks 

it a Work of Charity to perſuade another. into the 

ſame Opinion. Which the better to do, he will make 

no Difficulty of adding as much of his own Inven- 

tion, as he conceives neceſſary to obviate the:Reſiſtance or 

Want of Conception he ſuppoſes in others. I myſelf, 

who make a particular Conſcience of Lying, and am not 

very ſolicitous of gaining Credit and Authority to what I 

I fay, do yet find, that in the Arguments I have in 

being warned with the 3 of another, or by the 
proper Heat of my own Narration, I ſwell and puff up my 
Subject by Voice, Motion, 1 and Force of Words; 
and moreover by Extention and Amplification; not with- 


out Prejudice to the naked Truth: But I do it on Condi- 


tion nevertheleſs, that to the firſt who brings me to R 
lection and who aſks me the plain and real Truth, I 
preſently ſurrender, and deliver it to him without Exag- 
geration, without Emphaſis, or Interlarding of my own. 
A quick and earneſt Way of Speaking, as mine is, is apt 
to run into Hyperbole. There is nothing to which Men 
commonly are more inclined, than to give way to their own 
Opinions. Where the ordinary Means fail us, we add 
Command and Force, Fire and Sword. Tis a Misfor- 
tune to be at that paſs, that the beſt Touchſtone of the 
Truth, muſt be the Multitude of Believers, in a Crowd, 
Vor. IIL X where 
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where the Number of Fools ſo much exceeds the Wile, 
Draft vero quidquam fit tam valde, quam nibil ſapere, vulpare, Beg 
Sanitatis patrocinium eſt, inſanientium turba *, i. e. As if an Im} 


thing were ſo common as Ignorance. The Mob of Fools is 4 
Protection to the Wiſe. Tis hard for a Man to form his WM feel 
Judgment againſt the common Opinions. The firſt Per. 
ſuaſion taken of the very Subject itſelf, poſſeſſes the Simple, 
and from that it ſpreads to the Wiſe, by the Authority of MW 7 ; 
the Number and Antiquity of the Witneſſes. For my part, 
what I ſhould not believe from one, I ſhould not be. 
lieve from a hundred; and I do not judge of Opinions 
by the Years. Tis not long ſince one of our Princes, in WM g. 
whom the Gout had ſpoiled an excellent natural Genius, 
and ſprightly Diſpoſition, ſuffered himſelf to be ſo far per- 
ſuaded with the Report of the wonderful Operations of a MW fe 
A Prieſt that certain Prieſt, who by Words and Geſtures MW 7 
tured all forts cured all forts of Diſeaſes, as to go a long k 
* 1 by Tourney to ſeek him out; and by the Force 
Geſtures. of his Apprehenſion for ſome time, ſo per- 

fuaded and laid his Legs aſleep for ſeveral 
hours as to obtain that Service from them which they had 
a long time left off, Had Fortune packed together five 
or ſix ſuch Accidents, it had been enough to have brought 
this Miracle into Nature. There was after this diſcovered 
ſo much Simplicity, and ſo little Art in the Architect 
of ſuch Operations, that he was thought too contemp- 
tible to be puniſhed; as would be the Caſe of moſt ſuch 
Things, were they examiged to the Bottom. Miramur ex 
intervallo fallentia r, i. e. We admire at Things that deceive by 
their Diſtance. So does our Sight oft repreſent to us ſtrange 
Images at diſtance, that vaniſh in approaching them 
near. Nunquam ad liquidum fama perducitur , i. e. Fam 
agver reports Things in their true Light, bs — 


* 7 de div. lib. il. C. 39. Item Aug. de Civit. Dei, lib, vi. 6 10, 
4 Cerec. Ep. 118, 7 2 Carving lin. 9. c. & | 
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Tis to be wondered at, from how many idle 
Beginnings and frivolous Cauſes ſuch famous 
Impreſſions commonly proceed. This it is 
that obſtructs the Information; for whilſt we 
ſeek out the Cauſes, and the t and 
weighty Ends, worthy of ſo great a Name, 
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How it comes 
to be ſo difficult 
a matter to be 
convinced that 
a Miracle is 


we loſe the true ones. They eſcape our Sight by their 
Littleneſs : And, in truth, a prudent, diligent and fubtle 
Enquirer is neceſſary in ſuch Searches; one who is indiffe- 


rent and not prepoſſeſſed. 

To this very Hour all theſe Miracles and 
ſtrange Events have concealed themſelves 
from me; I have never ſeen a more evident 


What 2 
taigne thought 
the cleareſt of 
Miracles. 


jects under the Authority * Reverence of which Impo- 
8 2 


Monſter or Miracle in the World than my- | 
ſelf: A Man grows familiar with all ſtr Things by 
Time and Cuſtom ; but the more I viſit, and the better I 
know myſelf, the more does my own Deformity aſtoniſh; 
me, and the leſs I underſtand of myſelf. 

The chief Prerogative of advancing and 
producing ſuch Accidents, is reſerved to For- 
tune, Riding the other Day through a Vil- 
lage, about two Leagues from my Houſe, I 
found the Place yet hot with the Rumour of 
a Miracle lately happened there, wherewith 
the Neighbourhood had been ſeveral Months amuſed, ſo 
that neighbouring Provinces began to take the Alarm, and 
there was a vaſte Concourſe to it of all forts of People. A 
young Fellow of the Town, had one Night counterfeited 
the Voice of a Spirit in his own Hoyle, without any 
other Deſign, but only for preſent Sport; but this hay» 
ing ſucceeded with him a little better than he expected, 
in order to illuſtrate his Farce with more Actors, he took a 
ſtupid ſilly Country Girl into the Scene, and at laſt they were 
three of the ſame Age and Underſtanding, who from do- 
meſtic Lectures, proceeded to public Preaching, hiding 
themſelves under the Altar of the Church, never ſpeaking 
but by. Nighc, and forbidding any Light to be brought, 
From Words which tended to the Converſion of the World, 
and Threats of the Day of Judgment (for theſe are Sub- 


Story of a Mi- 
raclesvery near 
gaining Credit 
though built on 
a very weak 
Faundation. 
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ſture does moſt ſecurely lie concealed) they proceeded to 
Viſions and Geſtures, ſo ſimple and ridiculous, that no- 
thing could hardly be ſo grofs in the Diverſion of little 


Children: Yet had Fortune never ſo little favoured 


the Deſign, who knows to what Height this Juggli 
might have at laſt arrived? Theſe poor Devils are at pre- 
fent in Priſon, and are like to pay for their Impoſition on 
the Public, and I know not whether ſome Judge may not 
alſo make them ſmart for impoſing on him. We ſee 
clearly in this which is diſcovered ;. but in many things of 
the like Nature, that exceed our Knowledge, I am of Opi- 
nion, that we ought to ſuſpend our Judgment, and tg 
keep it in a State as fit to reject as to receive them. 

The Foundation Great Abuſe, or, to ſpeak more boldly, 
of all the In- all the Abuſes of the World are begot by 


pofrures in be our being taught to be afraid of profeſſing 
* our Ignorance, and from our being bound to 
accept whatever we are not able to confute. We ſpeak of 


all Things by Precepts and Deciſion. The Stile of 
Rome was, that even that which a Witneſs depoſed he had 
ſeen with his own Eyes, and what a Judge determined 
from his moſt certain Knowledge, was couched in this 
Form of ſpeaking, It ſeems. They make me hate Things 
that are likely, when they impoſe them upon me for infal- 
lible. *I love thoſe Words which mollifie and moderate the 


Temerity of our Propofitions, Peradventure, In ſome Sort, 
ſome ſay, I think, and the like: And had I been to train 


up Children, I would have*ſo familiariſed them to the in- 
terrogatory and not peremptory Way of anſwering, What 
Ades this mean ? I underſtand it not; It may be; Is it true; 
that they ſhould rather have retained the Form of Pupilsat 
threeſcore Years old, than to go out Doctors at Ten, as 
they now do. Whoever will be cured of Ignorance, muſt 
confeſs it. | 2 | 

A hind of Iono- Iris is the Daughter of Thaumantis; Admi- 


be efleemed. 


Inquiry the Progreſs, and Ignorance the End, 


Nay in truth, there is a fort of Ignorance ſtrong and gene- 
rous, that yields nothing in Honour and Courage to 
Knowledge; an Ignorance, of which to conceive, requires 

. - no 
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no leſs Knowledge than to conceive of Knowledge itſelf. 
I ſaw in my younger Years; a Proceſs which Cerras a Coun- 
ſellor of Tholouſe put out in Print, of a ſtrange Accident 
of two Men, who preſented themſelves the one for the 
other. I remember (and I hardly remember any thin 

ſo well) that he ſeemed to have rendered the Impoſture of 
him whom he judged to be guilty, ſo wonderful, and fo 
far exceeding both our Knowledge and his own, who was 
the Judge, that I thought it a very bold Sentence which 
condemned him to be hanged. Let us take up ſome Form 
of Arreſt, that ſays, The Court underſtands nothing of the 
matter, more freely and ingenuouſly than the 8 


did, who finding themſelves perplexed with a Cau 


e they 


could not unravel, ordered the Parties to appear again after 


an hundred Tears. 

The Witches of my Neighbourhood run a 
Hazard of their Lives, upon the Intelligence 
of every new Author, that gives a real Sub- 
ſtance to their Dreams. Io accommodate 
the Examples that Holy Writ gives us of 
ſuch things, Examples that are moſt cer- 
tain and irrefragable, and to make our mo- 
dern Events of the ſame kind, as we neither 


Whether from 
the — 
reported in the 
Sacred Scrip- 
tures any thing 
can be inferred ' 
in favour of 
ſuch modern 
Events. 


ſee their Cauſes nor their Means, will require another ſort 
of Wit than ours. It peradventure only appertains to that 
moſt potent Teſtimony, to tell us, This is true, and that is 
true, and not that other. GOD ought to be believed, and 
certainly with very good Reaſon ; but not one amongſt us, 
for all that, who is aftoniſhed at his own Narration, (and 
he muſt of Neceſſity be aſtoniſned, if he be not out of his 
Wits) whether he employ it in the Caſe of another, or 


againſt himſelf. FE 

I am plain and blunt, and am inclined to 
that which is ſolid and more likely, avoiding 
thole antient Reproaches, Majorem ſidem bo- 


mines #thibent eis quæ non-intelligunt. Cupi- 


dine humani ingenii libentius obſcura creduntur *. 

i. e. Men are moſt apt to believe obſcure Things 

and what they leaſt underſtand. I ſee very 
| ®* Tacit, Hiſt, lib. i. c. 22. 


Y 3 


As to Witches 
Montaigne 
refuſed to deter- 
mine any thing, 
and treated 
moſt of the Sto- 
ries concerning 
them as Chi- 
MEras. 


well 
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well that Men are angry, and that I am forbidden to doubt 
upon pain of execrable Injuries. A new Way of perſuad- 
ing ! God forgive them. I am not to be cufft into Belief 
Let them be angry with thoſe that accuſe their Opinion of 
Falfity, I only accuſe it of Difficulty and Boldneſs; and 
condemn the oppoſite Affirmation equally with them, tho 
not ſo imperiouſly. He who eſtabliſhes his Argument by 
Authority and Hectoring, diſcovers his Reaſon to be weak, 
For a verbal and ſcholaſtic Altercation, let them have as 
much Appearance as their Contradictors. Videantur ſane, 
non affirmentur modo *. i. e. Be the Things that are advanced 
probable, well and good; provided they are not abſolutely af- 
firmed. But in the real Conſequence they draw from it, 
theſe have much the Advantage. To convince Men, a clear 
and ſhining Light is required, Our Life is too real and 
eſſential a Thing to warrant thoſe ſupernatural and fantaſtic 
Accidents. As to Drugs and Poiſons, I throw them out 
of my Account, as being the worſt ſorts of Homicide: 
Yet even in this, *tis ſaid, that Men are not always to in- 
fiſt upon the proper Confeſſions of theſe People; for Men 
have ſometimes ka known to accuſe themſelves! of the 
Murder of Perſons who have afterwards been found liy- 
ing and well. In theſe other extravagant Accuſations, 1 
ſhould be apt to ſay, That it is ſufficient, that a Man, what 
Recommendation ſoever he may have, be believed in hu- 
man Things; but of what is beyond'his Conception, and 
of a ſupernatural Effect, he * then only to be be- 
lieved, when *tis authorized by a ſupernatural Approbation. 
The Privilege it has pleaſed God to give to ſome of our 
Teſtimonies, ought not to be lightly communicated and 
made cheap. I have my Ears battered with a thouſand 
ſuch Flim-flams as theſe. Three ſaw him ſuch a Da 
in the Eaſt; three the next Day in the Weſt; at ſuc 
© an Hour, in ſuch a Place, and in ſuch a Habit.“ In 
earneſt, I ſhould not take my own Word for it. How 
much more natural and likely do I find it that two Men 
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ſhould lye, than that one Man, in twelve Hours time, ſhould 
fly with the Wind from Eaſt to Weſt? How much more 
natural, that our Underſtanding ſhould be perverted by the 
Volubility of our diſordered Minds, than it is that one 
of us ſhould be carried, by a ſtrange Spirit, upon a Broom- 
ſtaff, Fleſh and Bones, as we are, up the Shaft of a Chim- 
ney? Let us not ſeek Deluſions that are external and un- 
known, we who are perpetually agitated with Deluſions 
that are domeſtic and our own, Methinks a Man is par- 
donable in diſbelieving a Miracle, as far at leaſt as he can 
divert and nge the Verification of it by no wonderful 
Ways. And I am of St. Auguſtine's Opinion, That *tis 
better to lean towards Doubt than Aſſurance, in Things 
hard to prove, and dangerous to believe. *Tis now ſome 
Years ago, that I travelled through the Territories of a ſo- 
vereign Prince, who, in my Favour, and to abate my In- 
credulity, did me the Honour to let me fee, in his own 
Preſence, and in a particular Place, ten or twelve Priſo- 
ſoners of this Kind; and amongſt others, an old Hag, a 
real Witch in Naſtineſs and Deformity, who long had 
been famous in that Profeſſion. I ſaw * r 
Proofs and free Confeſſions, and I know not : 
what unaccountable Mark upon this miſerable old Crea- 
ture : I examined and talked with her, and the reſt, as 
much and as long as I would, and gave the utmoſt Atten- 
tion I could; neither am I a Man to ſuffer. my Judgment 
to be captivated by Prepoſſeſſion; but upon the whole in 
my Conſcience I ſhould ſooner have preſcribed them Helle- 
bore than Hemlock. Captiſque res magis mentibus, quam con- 
ſceleratis ſimilis viſa *. i. e. The Thing ſeemed rather to be at- 
tributed to Madneſs than Malice. . Juſtice has Correc- 
tion' proper for ſuch Maladies. As to the Oppoſitions 
and Arguments that I have met with from honeſt Men 
both there and oft in other Places, I have found none 
that have convinced me, and that have not admitted a 
more likely Solution than their Concluſions. It is true in- 
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deed, that as to Proofs and Reaſons that are founded upon 
Experience and Matter of Fact, I do not unhinge them, 
neither have they any End. I often cut them, as Alexas- 
der did the Gordion Knot, After all, tis ſetting a Mam; 
Conjectures 2 at a very high Price, to cauſe a Man to be 
roaſted alive for them. 405 Gvera 
2 We are tol everal Examples (and par. 
rp ticularly by Præſtantius of his F ather) = 
Witchesars: being more drowned in ſleep than Men ge- 
Fog brained; nerally are, he fancied himſelf to be a Beaſt of 
— e, , Burthen, and that he ſerved the Soldiers for 
Word ould be à Sumpter-horſe; and what he fancied him- 
taten for it. ſelf to be, he really proved. If Witches 
| dream ſo materially ; if Dreams can ſome- 
times ſo incorporate themſelves in the Effects, I cannot be- 
lieve that therefore our Wills ſhould be accountable to Ju- 
ſtice; which I ſay, as a Man, who am neither Judge nor 
Privy-Counſellor ; and who think myſelf by many De- 
grees unworthy ſo to be, but a Man of the common Sort 
born, and devoted to the Obedience of the public Reaſon, 
both in his Words and Actions. He that ſhould quote my 
Whimſies to the Prejudice of the moſt paltry Law, Opi- 
nion or Cuſtom of his Pariſh, would do himſelf a great 
deal of wrong, and me much more. For in what 1 ſay, 
I warrant no other Certainty, but that *tis what I had then 


* After a fruitleſs Search to find out who were this Preftantins and 
his Father, I was informed by M. de la Moznoye whom nothing eſcapes. 
He referred me to the Tract de Civirate Dei, lib. xviii. ch. 18. w 
St. Auſtin reports the Fact as follows, wiz. One Prefiantius ſaid, that 
his Father having eaten ſome Cheeſe in which there had been a Spell, 
ſlept ſeveral Days in his Bed ſo ſound that none could awake him, till. 
the Lethargy going off, he told the Viſions he had had, vix. That he 
was turned into a Horſe, and that in this Shape he had ſerved the Soldiers 
for a Sumpter-horſe, which ſays St. Auſtin, actually happened as he related 
it. The Holy Father is of Opinion, that in Caſes of this ſort the Devil 
preſents to the Spectators a viſionary Body which they take for a real 
Animal, a Horſe, an Aſs, c. and that the Man who imagines himſelf 
to be that Aſs or that Horſe, thinkshe carries a real Burden, as much as 
it was poſſible for him to fancy it in a Dream; ſo that if ſuch Phantom 
of an Animal carries real Bodies they are the Dzmons who carry them 
in order to deceive Men, who then ſee real Bodies on the Back of a 
Sumpter-horſe, which is a mere Phantom, 
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in my Thought. Confuſed and wavering Thought. All 
| ay is by way of Diſcourſe, and nothing by way of Ad- 
vice. Nec me pudet, ut iſtos, fateri neſcire, quod neſciam *. 
i.e. Neither am I aſhamed, as they are, to confeſs my Teno- 
rarce of what I do not know. I ſhould not ſpeak fo boldly, 
if it were my Due to be believed. And fo I told a great 
Man, who complained of the Tartneſs and Contention of 
my Exhortations. Perceiving you to be poſitive on one fide 
the Queſtion, I propoſe to you the other, with all the 
Care I can, to clear your Judgment, not to bind it. God 
has your Heart in his Hands, and will furniſh you with 
the Choice. I am not ſo preſumptuous as to deſire that 
my Opinions ſhould biaſs you in a Thing of fo great Im- 
portance. My Fortune has not trained them up to ſuch 
potent and ſublime Concluſions. Truly I have not only a 
great many Humours, but alſo a great many Opinions, 
that I would endeavour to make my Son Giflike, if I had 
one. Why? Even the trueſt are not always the moſt 
commodious to Man, he is of fo wild a Compoſition, 
Whether it be to the Purpoſe, or not, tis no Ryfe&jon on 4 
great matter. Tis a common Proverb in Italy, wry odd Pro- 
That he knows not all the Pleaſures of Venus o %* 
Perfection, who has never lain with a Cripple. Fortune, or 
ſome particular Accident, has long ago put this Saying 
into the Mouths of the People; and the ſame is ſaid of 
the Men as well as of Women; for the _ of the 
Amazons anſwered a Scythian who courted her to love, apisa, 
Jog oipe, Lame Men perform beſt. In that Lame People 
Feminine Republic, to evade the Dominion Se, at the 
of the Males, they lamed them in their In- 9779 Venus; 
fancy, in their Arms, Legs, and the other Joints that gave 
them Advantage over the Females, and only made uſe of 
them in that affair wherein we in theſe Parts of the 
World make uſe of the Sex. I ſhould have been apt to 
think that the wriggling Motion of the lame Miſtreſs ad- 
ded ſome new Pleaſure to the Affair, and a certain 
Titillation to thoſe who are engaged in it; but I have 


Cicero Tuſc. Qu. I. i. e. 25. | 
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lately learnt, that ancient Philoſophy has itſelf determined 
it, which ſays, That the Legs and Thighs of lame Pe. 
ſons, not receiving, by reaſon of their Imperfection, their 
due Aliment, it falls out, that the genital Parts aboye, 
are fuller, better ſupplied, and more vigorous. Or dk, 
that this Defect hindering Exerciſe, they who ſuffer it 
are at leſs Expence of their Spirits, and come more entire 
to the Sports of Venus; which alſo is the Reaſon why the ; 
Women Nav. Greeks decried the Women Weavers, as be. he 3 
ers m:re luſiful ing more hot than other Women, by reaſon the 
than other dfthe ſedentary Occupation, which they have 
— without any great Exerciſe of the Body, 
What is it we may not reaſon of at this rate? I might 

alſo ſay of theſe, That this Jogging on their Seats, 
whilſt they are at work, rouzes and provokes their Deſire, 

as the ſwinging and jolting of their Coaches does that of 

our Ladies of Quality. | 

The Mind of Do not theſe Examples ſerve to make good WM 7; 
Man forges the what I ſaid at firſt, That our Reaſons often Ml b. 
of! chimeri- anticipate the Effect, and have ſo infinite an 
cal Reg. Extent of Juriſdiction, that they judge and 
exerciſe themſelves, even in Inanity and Non-Exiſtence? 
Beſides, the Flexibility of our Invention to forge Reaſons 
for all ſorts of Dreams, our Imagination is equally facile to 
receive Impreſſions of Falſity, by very frivolous Appear- 
ances. For by the ſole Authority of the antient and com- 
mon Uſe of this Proverb, I have formerly made myſelf 
believe, that Thave had the more Pleaſure with a Woman by 
reaſon ſhe was not ſtrait, and accordingly reckoned that 
Deformity amongſt her Graces, 

FG Torquato Taſſo *, in the Compariſon he 
Cauſes age makes betwixt France and Italy, ſays, he has 
to one and the obſerved, that our Legs are generally ſmaller 
fame Efes. than thoſe of the Ntalian Gentlemen: and at- 


tributes the Cauſe of it to our being continually on Horſe- 


back. The very Thing from which Suetonius + draws 


ot Paragene dell Italia alla Francia, p. 11 Þ+ Suetonius in vita 
Caligalæe, d 3· . 


a Con- 
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a Concluſion that is directly oppoſite; for he ſays on the 
contrary, that Germanicus had made his Legs bigger by 
be Continuation of the ſame Exerciſe. Nothing is fo 
ſupple and wandering as our Underſtanding. *Tis like the 
Shoe of Theramenes, fit for all Feet. Tis Theramienes 
double and various, as are alſo the Subjects. Shoe. 

Give me a Dram-weight of Silver, ſaid a Cynick Philoſopher 
to Antigonus z that is too little for a King to give, replied, 
he; Give me then a Talent, ſaid the other; And that, ſaid 
the King, ig too much for a Cynick to aſk *. 0 


Seu plures calor ille vias, & cæca relaxat 
Spiramenta, novas veniat qua ſuccus in herbas : 
, Seu durat magis, & venas aſtringit hiantes, 

) Ne tenues pluvie, rapidive potentia ſolis 

f Acrior, aut Boree penetrabile frigus adurat T. 


| Virgil ſays, tis often proper to ſet Fire to the Fields, and to 
| burn the uſeleſs Stubble. | 


Whether the Heat the gaping Ground conſtrains, 
New knits the Surface, and new ſtrings the Veins ; _ 
Leſt ſoaking Showr's ſhould pierce her ſecret Seat,] 
Or freezing Boreas chill her genial Heat, | 
Or ſcorching Suns too violently beat. 


i medaglia ha il ſuo reverſo Þ, i. e. Every Medal bas 
by Reverſe. This is the Raten why Clitomachus ſaid of 
old, that Carneades had out-done the Labours of Hercules, 
in having eradicated from the Mind of Man, its Obſti- 
nacy and Raſhneſs of judging. This fo ſtrong Fancy of 
Carneades, ſprung, in my Opinion, antiently from the 
Impudence of thoſe who made Profeſſion of Knowledge, 
and their unbounded Self-conceit. ÆAſop was ſet to ſale 
with two other Slaves; the Buyer aſked the firſt hat he 


* Seneca de Benef. lib. ii. c. 17. + Virg. Geer. lib. i. v. 89. Oc. 
t Cicero Acad. Quztt. lib. iv. c. 34- : . 
0 could 
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could do; who, to enhance his own Value, promiſed MounWeccep! 
tains and Miracles, ſaying, He could do this, and that, mi proac 
T know not what ; the ſecond boaſted as much of him Comm 
and more: When it came to ſop's turn, and that bat; 
was alſo aſked What he could do? Nothing, ſaid he, for theſe ers, 
| two have token up all before me; they can do every thing, Wand © 
So has it d in the School of Philoſophy. © The Matic 
Pride of thoſe who attributed a Capacity for all things t Hreve 
human. Underſtanding, created in others, out of Spite and mira 
Emulation, this Opinion, that it is capable of nothing. The chin 
one maintain the ſame Extream in Ignorance as the W Lea 
others do in Knowledge; ſo that it is undeniable that Sho 
Man is immoderate throughout, and can never ſtop but ¶ don 
from Neceſſity, and the Want of Ability to proceed {Wi * 
further. > {elf 
Pre 
- — of 
CHAP. 3k 
Of Phyſiagnomy. 
We admire the LMOST all the Opinions we have 
_— of are derived from Authority, and taken 
ire Re ; _—_ upon Truſt ; and *tis not amiſs: We could 
2be public I-. not chuſe worſe than by ourſelves in ſo weak 
probation an Age. The Repreſentation of Socrates his 
— Diſcourſes, which his Friends have tranſ- 
* Fl. of mitted to us, we approve upon no other Ac- 
them. count, but merely the Reverence to public 
| Approbation. Tis not according to our 
Knowled 


ge; they are not after our way. If any thing of 
this kind ſhould ſpring up now, few Men would value 
them. We diſcern not the Beauties otherwiſe than by cer- 
tain Features, touched up, and illuſtrated by Art. Such 
as glide on in their own genuine Simplicity, eaſily eſcape 
ſo groſs a Sight as ours; they have a delicate and con- 
cealed Beauty, and it requires the cleareſt Sight to diſco- 
ver ſo ſecret a Light. Is not Simplicity, in the Senſe we 


accept 
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cept it, Couſin- german to Folly, and a Quality of Re- 


proach ? Socrates makes his Soul move by a natural and 
ommon Motion. A Peaſant ſaid this, 4 Woman ſaid 
that ; he never has any thing in his Mouth, but Car- 
ters, Joyners, Coblers and Maſons. They are Inductions 
and Similitudes drawn from the moſt common and known 
Actions of Men; every one underſtands *em. We ſhould 
never Lave conceived the Nobility and Splendor of his ad- 
mirable Conceptions under fo vile a Form; we, I ſay, who 
think all things low and flat, that are not elevated by 
Learning, and who diſcern no Riches but in Pomp and' 
Show. This World of ours is only formed for Oſtenta- 
tion. Men are only pufft up with Wind, and are bandied 
to and fro like Tennis-Balls. This Man propoſed to him- 
ſelf no vain Fancies ; his Deſign was to furniſh us with 
Precepts and Things that are really and moſt immediately 
of Service to Lite. N * 


—— ſervare modum, finemque tenere, 
Naturamque ſequi *. 


To keep a Mean, his End ſtill to obſerve, 
And from the Laws of Nature ne'er to ſwerve; 


He was alſo always one and the ſame, and raiſed himſelf 
net by Starts, but by Conſtitution, to the higheſt Pitch 
of Vigour; or to ſay better, He exalted nothing, but 
rather brought down and reduced all Aſperities and Diffi- 
culties to their original and natural Condition, and 
ſubjected their Power: For in Cato tis moſt manifeſt, 
that this is a Pace extended far above the common 
Ways of Men. In the brave Exploits of his Life, and 
in his Death, we find him always mounted upon his ma- 
naged Horſes, Whereas this Man always ſkims the 
Ground, and with a gentle and ordinary Pace, delivers 
the moſt uſeful Diſcourſes, and bears himſelf up through 


* Lycan. lib ii. v. 381. 3327 1 
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the moſt crabbed Difficulties that could occur in the Courk 

of human Life even a ge kd | $4 

It has fallen out well, that the Man moſt 

— worthy to be known, and to be preſented to the 
*ris given us by World for Example, is he of whom we have 

2 i. 7 gg the moſt certain Knowledge ; for he has been 

2 Ee. Pried into by the moſt clear - ſighted Men 
dence. - that ever were. The Teſtimonies we have 

of him are admirable both for their Number 

and Credit. *Tis a great Thing that he was able fo to 

order the pure Imaginations of a Child, that without al- 
tering or wreſting them, he has thereby produced the moſt 
beautiful Effects of a human Soul. He preſents it neither 
elevated nor rich, he only repreſents it found, but cer- 
tainly with a briſk and pure Health. By theſe common 
and natural Springs, by theſe vulgar and ordinary Fan- 
cies, without being moved or provoked in the Buſineſs, 
he drew up, -not only the moſt regular, but the moſt high 
and vigorous Beliefs, Actions and Manners that ever were. 
*Tis he who brought again from Heaven, where ſhe loſt 
Time, human Wiſdom, to reſtore her to Man, with 
whom her moſt juſt and greateſt Buſineſs lies. See him 
plead before his Judges, do but obſerve by what Reaſons 
he rouzes his Courage to the Hazards of War ; with what 
Arguments he fortifies his Patience againſt Calumny, Ty- 
ranny, Death, and the Perverſeneſs of his Wife: You 
will find nothing in all this borrowed from Art and the Scj- 
ences. The ſimpleſt may there diſcover their own Means 
and Power; tis not poſſible more to retire, or to creep 
more low. He has done human Nature a great Favqur 
in ſhewing how much it can do of itſelf. TD 
Mar incapable We are all of us richer than we think we 
of Moderation are; but we are taught to borrow and to 
even with re- beg, and brought up more to make uſe of 
gard toScience. what is another's than our own, Man can 
in nothing ſet Bounds to his Neceſſity, Of Pleaſure, Wealth 
and Power, he graſps at more than he. can hold ; his 
Greedineſs is incapable of Moderation. And I find, that 
in a Curioſity of knowing he is the ſame; he cuts himſelf 
out more Work than he can do, and more than he needs 
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to do: Extending the Utility of Knowledge as far as the 
Matter. Ut omnium rerum, fic literarum quoque, intempe- 
rantia laboramus . i. e. As of every thing elſe, we are intem- 
perate in the {Cay of Learning, And Tacitus had reaſon 
to commend the Mother + of Agricola, for having re- 
ſtrained her Son in his too violent Appetite for Learning, 
'Tis a Good, if duly conſidered, which has OR 

in it, as the other Goods of Men have, a — 

great deal of Vanity, and of proper and na- guifition. That 
tural Weakneſs, and which coſts very dear; whichis of ab- 
the Acquiſition of it is more hazardous, than 3 2 18 
that of all other Suſtenance. For in other Nate. | 
things, what we have bought, we carry home in ſome Veſ- 
ſel, and there have Liberty to examine the Worth of it, 
how much and at what time we ſhall take it; but the 
Sciences we can beſtow into no other Veſſel than the Soul; 
we ſwallow them in buying, and return from the Market, 
cither already infected, or amended. There are ſuch ſorts 
as only burthen and clog us inſtead of nouriſhing ; and 
moreover, ſome that, under colour of. curing, poiſon. us. 
I have been pleaſed, in places where I have been, to ſee 
Men through Devotion make a Vow of Ignorance as well 
as Chaſtity, Poverty and Penitence. *T's as it were a 
gelding of our unruly Appetites to blunt this Curioſity 
that ſpurs us on to the Study of Books; and to deprive the 
Soul of this voluptuous Complacency, that tickles us 
throꝰ our Opinion of Knowledge. And ' tis plenarily to 
accompliſh the Vow of Poverty to add unto it that alſo of 
the Mind. We need not be taught to live at our eaſe, 
And Socrates tells us, that the Way how to attain to it, and 
the Manner how to uſe it, are in our Power. All this 
Sufficiency of ours, which exceeds the natural, is little 
better than ſuperfluous and vain, *Tis much if it does 
not more cumber and plague us than do us good. Paucis 
opus eft literis ad mentem bonam Þ. i. e. A Man of a good 
Diſpoſition, has little need of Learning, *Tis a feveriſh Ex- 
ceſs of the Mind; a turbulent and reſtleſs Tool. Do but 


®* Senec, Epiſt. 106, f Tacit. in the Life of Jul. Agricolæ, 1 4. 
T Senec. Epiſt. 106. | | 1 
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look into yourſelf, and you. will find there ſuch natur 
Arguments againſt Death, as are true, and the moſt proper 
to ſerve you in Neceſſity. They are ſuch as make a Peaſant, 
and an intire People die with as much Conſtancy as a Phi 
loſopher. Should J have died leſs chearfully before I had 
read Cicero*s J ee ? I believe not. And when J con. 
ſider ſeriouſly, I perceive that my Language is enriched in. 
deed, but my Courage little or nothing. It is juſt as Na. 
ture forged it, and in any Conflict, only defends itſelf in 
a natural and ordinary Way. Books have not ſo much 
ſerved me for Inſtruction as for Exerciſe. What if Learn- 
ing, trying to arm us with new Defences againſt natural 
Inconveniences, has more imprinted in our Fancies the 
Weight and Greatneſs of *em, than its Reaſons and Sub- 
tilties to ſecure us from them? They are Subtilties indeed, 
with which it oft alarms us to little Purpoſe. Do but ob- 
ſerve, how many frivolous, and if nearly examined, how 
many immaterial Arguments the moſt conciſe and the wiſeſt 
Authors ſcatter about one good one. They are no other than 
uirks to deceive us. But foraſmuch as this may be with 
ſome Profit, I will ſift them no further. Enough of that 
ſort are diſperſed up and down, either by Borrowing, or 
by Imitation: therefore ought a Man to take a little heed, 
not to call that Force which is only Civility, nor that So- 
lid which is only Sharp, or that Good which is only Fair. 
magis guſtata quam potata deleftant *. i. e. Which more 
delight the Palate than the Stomach. Every thing that flat- 
ters does not feed. Ubi non ingenii, ſed animi negotium agi- 
tur Þ. i. e. Where the Queſtion is not about improving tha 
Wit, but the Underſtanding. | 
Seneca's great To ſee the Buſtle that Seneca makes to for- 
Efforts an pre- tify himſelf againſt Death, to ſee him ſo 
paring for bis ſweat and pant to harden and encourage him- 
— ſelf, and bait ſo long upon this Perch, would 
have leſſened his Reputation with me, had he not very 
bravely maintained it to the laſt. His ſo ardent and fre- 
quent Agitations diſcover, that he was in himſelf hot and 


* Thuſe. lb. v. c. . + Sen. Epiſl. 75. 
impe· 
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impetuous. Magnus animus remiſſius loquitur, et ſecuriùs: 
on eſt alius ingenio, alius animo color *. 1. e. A great Cou- 
age ſpeaks more indifferently and more firmly. The Mind and 
he Heart are of the ſame Livery, He muſt be convinced 
at his own Expence. And he does in ſome ſort diſcover 


8 that he was hard preſſed by his Enemy. 

bs Plutarch's Manner the more diſdainful, pfiutarch 5; 

4. and the more lax it is, is, in my opinion, more looſe in 

in che more manly and perſuaſive; I am apt to # point and 

believe, that his ſoul had more certain and — bag. 
s N 2 

. more regular Motions. The one being more j.afve. 


ſharp, pricks and makes us ſtart, and more 
touches the Soul; the other being more ſolid, informs, 
eſtabliſhes, and conſtantly ſupports us, and more touches 
the Underſtanding. That extorts the Judgment, this 
wins it. I have likewiſe ſeen other Writings yet more re- 
verenced than theſe, which in the Repreſentation of the 
Conflict they maintain againſt the Temptations of the 
Fleſh; depict them ſo ſharp, ſo powerful and invincible, 
that we ourſelves, who are of the Dregs of the People, are 
as much to wonder at the Strangeneſs and unknown Force 
of their Temptation, as at their Reſiſtance. 

To what end do we ſo arm ourſelves with 
theſe Maxims of Philoſophy ? Let us look 


le 
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The Reſolution 
of the Vulgar 
in facing the 


down upon the poor People that we ſee ſcat- 
tered upon the Face of the Earth, wholly in- 
tent upon their Buſineſs, that neither know 
Ariſtotle nor Cato, Example nor Precept. 
Even from theſe does Nature every day ex- 
tract Effects of Conſtancy and Patience, 


moſt fatal Ac- 
cidents of Life 
andeven Death 
itſelf, more in- 
Aructiwe than 
the Lectures of 


Dh: 
more pure and manly than thoſe we ſo dili- Mm 
gently ſtudy in the Schools. How many do 
I ordinarily ſee, who ſlight Poverty? How many that de- 

ſire to die, or that do it without Alarm or Afiction ? 
He that is now digging in my Garden, has this Morning 
buried his Father, or his Son. The very Names by which 
they call Diſeaſes ſweeten and mollify the Sharpneſs of 


* Sen, Epiſt. 114. 115. 
&- 
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them. The Phtyſick is with them but a Cough, the 
Bloody-flux but a Looſeneſs, a Pleuriſy but a Stitch, and 
as they gently name them, ſo they patiently endure then, 
They are grievous indeed, when they hinder their ordi. 
nary Labour; and they never keep their Beds but to die, 
Simplex illa, et aperta virtus in obſcuram, et ſolertem ſcien- 
tiam verſa eſt *. i. e. That plain and ſimple Virtue is aun. 
verted into an obſcure and cunning Knowledge. 
Montaigne's I was writing this about the Time when x 
Account of the heavy Load of our inteſtine Troubles lay 
terrible Cala- with all its Weight upon me for ſever] 
2 3 Months. I had the Enemy at my Door on 
do hieh he was One ſide, and the Free- booters, worſe Ene- 
involved. mies than they, on the other; Non armis ſed 
| vitiis certatur. i. e. I was attacked not h 
Force of Arms, but Fraud; by which I was expoſed to all 
ſorts of military Injuries at once. | 


Haſtis adeſt dextra, levaque ex parte timendus, 
Vicinoque malo terret utrumque latus . 


On either Hand an Enemy alarms, 
And threatens both ſides with deſtructive Arms. 


1 


A monſtrous War! Other Wars are bent againſt foreign 
Nations, this againſt itſelf ; and preys upon and deſtroys 


itſelf with its own Poiſon. Tis of ſo malignant and 
ruinous a Nature, that it ruins itſelf with the reſt ; and 
with Rage mangles and tears itſelf to pieces. We oftner 
ſce it waſte itſelf, than through Scarcity of any Necefla- 
ries, or by Force of. the Enemy. All Diſcipline ſhuns it. 
It comes to cotnpoſe Sedition, and is itſelf full of it; aims 
to chaſtiſe Diſobedience, and itſelf gives the Example; 
and, while employed for the Defence of the Laws, ſhares 
in Rebellion againſt its own. What a Condition are we 
in! Our very Phyſic is a Plague. 


* Sen. Epilt. 95. + Ovid, de Ponto. I. i. Eleg. 3. v. 57. 88. 
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Noftre Mal Sempoiſonne = 
Du ſecours qu on ly donne 


Such is our Fate, that our Diſeaſe 
Our Remedies do ſtill increaſe. 


A AEruperat magis, ægreſcitque medendo F. 
The Phyſic makes us worſe, and ſicker till. 


Omnia fanda nefanda malo permiſta furore, 
Juſtiſicam nobis mentem avertere Deorum J. 


Right and Wrong confounded in this War, 
Have rob'd us of the Gods protecting Care. 


In the Beginning of ſuch popular Maladies, a Man may 
diſtinguiſh the Sound from the Sick ; but when they come 
to continue,. as ours have done, the whole Body is then 
infected from Head to Foot, and no part is free from 
Corruption. For there is no Air that Men fo greedily 
ſack in, that diffuſes itſelf ſo far, and that penetrates fo 
deep as that of Licentiouſneſs. Our Armies only ſub- 
fiſt, and are kept together by the Cement of Foreigners; 
for of French there is now no conſtant and regular Body of 
an Army to be made. What a Shame it is? there is 
ſcarce any Diſcipline but what we learn from hired Soldiers. 
As for our parts we conduct ourſelves not at the Diſcre- 
tion of the Chief ||, but every one at his own; the General 
has a harder Taſk to perform within than he has without: 
The Commander alone is obliged to follow the Soldiers, 
to make court to them, to comply with their Humors, to 
obey them, and in every other regard there is nothing in 
the Armies but Diſſolution and Licentiouſneſs. It pleaſes 
me to obſerve how much Puſillanimity and Cowardice 


Plutarch. + Virg. reid. lib, xii. ver. 46. t Catullus 
Carm. 62. de nuptiis Pele: et Thetidis, v. 408. f Here the ingenious 
Mr. Cotton quite miſtook the Sentiment of his Author. | 
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there is in Ambition; by how abject and ſervile Ways it 
muſt arrive at its End; but withal, it diſpleaſes me to ſee 
good and courteous Natures, and that are capable of Juſ- 
tice, every day corrupted in the Managery and Command 
of this Confuſion. Long Toleration begets Habit, Ha- 
bit Conſent and Imitation. We had ill-contrived Souls 
enough, without ſpoiling thoſe that were good and gene- 
rous ; ſo that if we hold on, there will ſcarce remain any 


with whom to intruſt the Weal of this State of ours, in 
caſe Fortune reſtore it to us. 5 5 


Hunc ſaltem everſo juvenem ſuccurrere ſeclo, 
Ne prohibete *. 


Stay not the Succour which we all implore, 
But let this Toth the ſinking Ape reſtore 5. 


What is become of the old Precept, That Soldiers ought 
more to ſtand in Awe of their Chief than of their Enemy? 
And that wonderful Example, That an Orchard being 
An Orchardop Encloſed within the Precincts of a Camp of 
rip Apples in- the Roman Army, was at their Decampment 
2 2 next oy left ern r 8 e 
"INF Apple, though ripe and delicious, pulled o 
— 144m I could wiſh 3 Youth, inſtead of the 
Poſſeſfer. Time they ſpend in leſs uſeful Travels, and 
leſs honourable Studies, would beſtow one 
half of that Time in being an Eye-witneſs of naval Ex- 
ploits under ſome good Commander of Malta, and the 
other half in obſerving the Diſcipline of the Turkiſh Ar- 
mies, which is very different from and has many Advan- 


rages over ours. One thing is, That our Soldiers are be- 


* Virg. Geor. lib. i. v. 500. + If I am not miſtaken the 
Perſon here meant by Montaigne is Henry of Bourbon, King of Navarre, 
who ſucceeding to the Crown of France by the Death of Henry III. 
not only ſaved the Government, which he had aſſiſted in the Life-time 
of that Prince, but rendered it more flouriſhing and formidable, than it 
had been for a long Time. | 


come 
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come more licentious in Expeditions, whereas theirs are 
more temperate, and kept more in Awe. The Thefts and 
Inſolencies committed upon the common People, which 
are only puniſhed with the Baſtinado in Peace, are Capital 
in War. For an Egg taken in Turkey without paying for 
it, fifty Blows with a Cudgel is the ſettled Rate ; for any 
thing elſe, how trivial ſoever, not neceſſary to Nouriſh- 
ment, they are impailed, or beheaded without Delay. T 
am aſtoniſhed to read in the Hiſtory of Selim, the moſt 
cruel Conqueror that ever was, that when he ſubdued 
Egypt, the beautiful Gardens about the City of Damaſcus 
being all open, (and in a conquered Land, where his 
Army encamped upon the very Place) were left untouched 
by the Hands of the Soldiers, becauſe they had notre- 
ceived the Signal for Plunder, | 

But is there any Diſeaſe in a Government Whether any 
ſo important, as ought to be phyſicked with #ing<ar war- 
ſuch a mortal Drug? No, ſays Favonius, mien of _ 
not ſo much as the tyrannical Uſurpation of a lnceina + 
Commonwealth. Plato likewiſe does not con- Country, under 
ſent, that a Man ſhoyld violate the Peace of 7” -_ 2 
his Country to cure it; and by no means uſes of its Goo 
approves of a Reformation that diſturbs and ver tt. 
hazards all, and that is purchaſed at the _, 
Price of the Subject's Blood and Ruin; determining it to 
be the Duty of a good Patriot, in ſuch a Caſe, to let all 
alone, and only to pray to God for his extraordinary Afiſ- 
ſtance; and the Philoſopher ſeems to be angry with his 
great Friend Bion, for having proceeded ſomething after 
another Manner. I was a Platonick in this Point, before 
I knew there had ever been ſuch a Man as Plato in the 
World. And if this Perſon ought abſolutely to be rejec- 
ted from our Society; (he, who by the Sincerity of his 
Conſcience, merited ſo much of the divine Favour as to 
penetrate ſo far into the Chriſtian Light, thro* the uni- 
verſal Darkneſs wherein the World was involved in his 
Time,) I do not think it would well become us to ſuffer 
ourſelves to be inſtructed by a Heathen, what a great Im- 
piety it is, not to expect from God Relief that is ſimply 
his own, and without our Co-operation. I often doubt, 

2 3 whether, 
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whether, among ſo many Men as tamper in ſuch Affair, 

there is not to be found ſome one of ſo weak Underſtang. 

ing as to have been really perſuaded that he went towards 

Reformation by the worſt of ' Deformations, and advanced 

towards his Salvation by the moſt expreſs Cauſes which 

we know of moſt aſſured Damnation; that by overthrow. 

ing Government, Magiſtracy, and the Laws, in whoſe 

Protection God has placed him, by inſpiring fraternal 

Minds with Hatred, and Parricide, and by calling Devils 

and Furies to his aid, he can aſſiſt the ſacred Lenity and 

Juſtice of the divine Law. Ambition, Avarice, Cru- 

elty and Revenge, have not ſufficient natural Impetuoſity; 
though we gloſs them with the glorious Titles of Juſtice 
and Devotion. There cannot a worſe State of things be 
imagined, than where Wickedneſs comes to be legitimate, 
and with the Magiſtrate's Permiſſion, puts on the Cloak 
of Virtue. Nibil in ſpeciem fallacius, quam prava religio, 
ubi deorum numen prætenditur ſceleribus *. i. d. Nothing has 
a more deceiving Face than a falſe Religion, where Wicked- 
meſs is clonked with the Name of the Gods. The extremeſt 
ſort of Injuſtice, according to Plato, is, when that which 
is unjuſt is reputed for juſt. 

2 to The common People at that time ſuffered 
N 1 thereby very much, not preſent Damages 
poſed on both only, 


J. 


e 


—undique totis 
Uſque adeo turbatur agris Tm 


So great is the Diſturbance all over the Country. 


but future too. The Living were to ſuffer, and fo were 

they wao were yet unborn. They were robbed, as I was 

conſequently, even of Hopes; taking from them all they 

* and robbed of the ſtore laid up to live on for many 
ears. 


u. Livius, lib. xxxix, c 16. + Vigil. Bleg, lib. i. ver. 11. 


Que 


Ch 


\ * 
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Et cremat inſontes turba ſcelgſta caſas. 
Muris nulla fides, ſquallent populatibus agri *, 


What they can't carry off they ſpoil and ſpurn, 
And the rude Rabble harmleſs Houſes burn; 
Walls can't ſecure their Maſters, and the Field 
Thro* woful Waſte does a vile Proſpect yield. 


# 


Que nequeunt ſecum ferre aut-abducere, perdunt, 


Beſides this Shock I ſuffered others. I underwent the In- 
conveniencies that Moderation brings along with it in ſuch 
Diſeaſes. I was pilled on all hands, to the Gibelin I was 
a Guelph, and to the Guelph a Gibelin ; ſome one of the 
Poets in my Study expreſſes this very well, but I know not 
where it is. The Situation of my Houſe, and my Ac- 
quaintance with my Neighbours, preſented me with one 
Face; my Life and my Actions with another. They did 
not form Accuſations againſt me, for they had no Fault 
to find. I never break the Laws, and who ever would 
have queſtioned me, would have done himſelf a greater 
Prejudice than me. They were only Suſpicions that were 
whiſpered about, which never want Appearance in ſo con- 


fuſed a Mixture, no more than envious or weak Brains. 
I commonly myſelf lend a Hand to the injurious Pre- 
ſumptions that Fortune ſcatters abroad againſt me, by a 
way I have ever had of evading to juſtify, excuſe, and 
explain myſelf, conceiving that it were to refer my Con- 
ſcience to Arbitration, to plead in its behalf; Perſpicuitas 
enim argumentatione elevatur . i. e. For the Per ſpicuity of 


a Cauſe is clouded by Argumentation. And, as if every 


ſaw as clearly into me as I do myſelf, inſtead of retiring 
from an Accuſation, I advance to meet it, and rather 
aggravate it by an ironical and ſcoffing Confeſſion, if I 
do not totally deſpiſe it, as a thing not worth my Anſwer. 


lib. Ui, c. 4. 


2 4 


But ſuch as look upon this kind of Behaviour of mine as 


* Ovid, T4i. lib. il. El. 10, v.65, f Cicero de Nat. Darum. 
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too haughty a Confidence, have as little Kindneſs for me 
as they who interpret it to be the Weakneſs of an indefen- 
ſible Cauſe; namely, the Great ones, towards whom 
Want of Submiſſion is a very great Fault; they being 
rude to all Juſtice that knows and feels itſelf, and is not 
ſubmiſſive, humble and ſuppliant. I have oft knocked 
my Head againſt this Pillar. So it is, that at what then 
befel me an ambitious Man would have hanged himſelf 
and a covetous one would have done the ſame. I have 
no manner of Care of getting. 


Sit mibi, quod nunc eſt, etiam minus, ut mihi vivam 
Quod ſupereſt evi, fi quid ſupereſſe volunt Di *. 


I only pray, that ſmall Eſtate which I 

Now have, may tarry with me till I die, 
And thoſe few Days which I have yet to live 
(If Heav'n to me more Days will pleaſe to give), 
I may enjoy myſelf. 


But the Loſſes that have befallen me by the Injury of others, 
whether by Theft or Violence, go as near to my Heart al- 
moſt, as they would do to that of a Man that was ſick 
and tortured with Avarice. The Offence is, without 
Compariſon, more bitter than the Loſs. A thouſand ſe- 
veral ſorts of Miſchiefs fell upon me one after another, 
which I could better have born all at once. 

1 I have already been conſidering to whom 
Bis Misfertune, amongſt my Friends I might commit a help- 

1 leſs and decrepit old Age; and having turned 
my Eyes quite round, I found myſelf deſtitute. When 
a Man falls at once from ſo great an Height, it ought to 
be in the Arms of a ſolid, vigorous and fortunate Friend- 
ſhip, Such are very rare, if there be any. At laſt I con- 
cluded that it was ſafeſt for me to truſt to myſelf in my 


Hor. lib. i, Epiſt. 18. v. 107. 
greateſt 
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teſt Neceſſity; and if it ſhould ſo fall out, that I 
ſhould be but upon cold Terms in Fortune's Favour, I 
ſhould the more ſtrenuouſly recommend me to my own, 
and look the better to myſelf., Men on all Occaſions 
throw themſelves upon foreign Aſſiſtances to ſpare their 
own, which are the only certain and ſufficient Aids they 
can arm themſelves with. Every one runs elſewhere, and 
to the future, foraſmuch as no one is arrived at himſelf. 
And I was fatisfied, that they were profitable Inconve- 
niencies, foraſmuch as in the firſt place ill Scholars are to 
be admoniſhed with the Rod, when Reaſon will not do, 
as a crooked piece of Wood is made ſtrait by Fire and 
and Straining. I have a great while preached to myſelf 
to ſtick cloſe to my own Concerns, and ſeparate myſelf 
from the Affairs of others; yet I am till turning my 
Eyes aſide. A Bow, a kind Word, or Look from a great 
Perſon tempts me ; of which God knows how little Scar- 
city there is in theſe Days, and what they ſignify. I more- 
over, without wrinkling my Forehead, hearken to the 
Perſuaſions offered me, to draw me into ſome place of 
Traffick, and ſo gently refuſe it, as if I were half willing 
to be overcome. Now ſo untractable a Spirit muſt be 
roughly treated, and this Veſſel which thus chops and - 
cleaves, and is ready to fall in pieces, muſt have the 
Hoops forced down with good ſound Stroaks of a Mal- 
let, Secondly, this Accident ſerved me for Exerciſe to pre- 
pare me for worſe, if I, who both by the Favour of For- 
tune, and by the Condition of my Manners, hoped to be 
the laſt, ſhould happen to be one of the firſt overtaken 
with this Storm; inſtructing myſelf betimes, to reſtrain 
my Way of Life, and fit it for a new State. True Li- 
berty is to be able to do what a Man will with himſelf. 
Potentiſſimus eſt qui ſe habet in poteſtate *. i. e. He is moſs 
potent, who has himſelf in his own Power. In an ordinary 
and quiet Time, a Man is prepared for moderate and com- 
mon Accidents ; but in the Confuſion wherein we have 


been for theſe thirty Years, every Frenchman, whether in 
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particular or in general, ſees himſelf every Hour upon 
the Point of the total Ruin of his Fortune. By fo much 
the more ought he to have his Courage armed with'the 
ſtrongeſt and moſt vigorous Proviſion. We are obliged 
to Fortune, that we do not live in an.effeminate, idle and 
languiſhing Age: Some, who could never have, been ſo 
by other means, will be made famous by their Misfor. 
tunes. As I ſeldom read in Hiſtories the Confuſions of 
other States, without regret 'that I was not preſent, the 
better to conſider them, ſo does my Curioſity make me in 
ſome ſort pleaſe myſelf with ſeeing with my own Eyes this 
notable Spectacle of- our public Death, its Form and 
Symptoms; and, ſince I could not retard it, am content 
to be deſtined to aſſiſt in it, and thereby to inſtruct myſelf. 
Thus do we manifeſtly covet to ſee, even in Shadow, and 
the Fables of Theatres, the Tragic Repreſentations of hu- 
man Fortune. *Tis not without Compaſſion of what we 
hear; but we pleaſe ourſelves in having our Reſentment 
rouzed by the Rarity of ſuch lamentable Events. No- 
thing tickles that does not pinch; and good Hiſtorians 
{ſkip over calm Narrations, as a ſtagnant Water and dead 
Sea, to be again upon the Narrative of Wars and Sedi- 
tions, which they know are moſt acceptable to the Rea- 
ders. I queſtion whether or no I can'handſomly confeſs 
at how mean a Purchaſe of Repofe and» Tranquility, 1 
have ſpent above half of my Life in 'the Ruin of my 
Country. I am too patient of Accidents that touch-my 
Property, and don't ſo much regard whatthey take fromme, 
as what remains ſafe, both at home and abroad. There's 
Comfort in eſcaping, one while one, another while another, 


of thoſe Evils that are levelled at me too in the Conſe- 


quence, but at preſent reach only to others about us; as 
alſo, that in matters of public Intereſt, the more univer- 
ſally my Affection is extended, the weaker it is. To which 
may be added, that it is but too true. Tantum ex publicis 
malis ſentimus, quantum ad privatas res pertinent. i. e. We 
are only fo far ſenſible of public Evils, as they reſpect our pri- 
vate Affairs. And that the Health which we have loſt 
was ſuch, that itſelf is ſome Comfort far the Regret we 


ought to have. It was Health, but not ſo much in Com- 


pariſon 


— 
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pariſon with the Sickneſs that has ſucceeded it. We are 
not fallen from any great Height: The Corruption and 
Thievery which are in Dignity and Office, ſeem to me 
more inſupportable. We don't take it ſo ill to be rifled 
ina Wood as in a place of Security. It was an univerſal 
Juncture of particular Members, corrupted in ſpite of 
one another, and the moſt of them with inveterate Ulcers 
that neither required nor admitted of any Cure. This 
Shock therefore did really more animate than preſs me, 
by the Aſſiſtance of my Conſcience, which was not only at 
Peace within itſelf, but elevated, and I did not find any 
reaſon to complain of myſelf. Alſo, 'as God never ſends 
Evils any more than Goods, abſolutely unmixed, my 
Health continued at that time longer than uſual; and, as 
I can do nothing without it, there are few Things that 
I cannot do with it. It afforded me means to rouze up all 
my Faculties, and to lay my Hand before the Wound, that 
would elſe perhaps have ſpread farther, and in my Patience, 
. WH 1 experienced, that I had made a ſtand againſt Fortune; 
and that it muſt be a great Shock could throw me out of 
the Saddle. I do not ſay this to provoke her to attack me 

with more Vigour; I am her humble Servant, and beg 

her Pardon. Let her be ſatisfied in God's Name. . Am I 
; WH not ſenſible of her Aſſaults? Yes, certainly I am. But, 
as thoſe who are poſſeſt and oppreſſed with Sorrow, may 
; WH ſometimes ſuffer themſelves nevertheleſs by Intervals to 
; 


taſte a little Pleaſure, and are ſometimes ſeen to ſmile, fo 
have I ſo much Power over myſelf, as to make my ordi-- 
nary Condition quiet, and free from anxious Thoughts ; 
but I ſuffer myſelf however by Fits to be ſurprized with 
the Stings of thoſe unpleaſing Imaginations that aſſault 
| me, whilſt I am arming myſelf to drive them away, or at 
| leaſt to wreſtle with them. | | 
| But the worſt Evil which befel me after A genuine 
| all was this; I was both without doors and f 2 
within aſſaulted with a violent Plague be- 2 a 
appen 
yond all others: For, as ſound Conſtitu- ar chat time in 
tions are ſubject to the moſt grievous Mala- 4% Country 
dies, foraſmuch as they are not to be forced ——_ —_ 
but by ſuch, ſo my very healthful Air, a 
: where 
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according to the Rules of Art, in every Danger that a 


my Antidotes within myſelf, which are Reſolution and 
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where no Contagion, tho? very near, in the Memory of chat t 
Man, could ever take footing, happening to be corrupted, withO 
produced ſtrange Effects. 1 

| 1 


Miſta ſenum, et juvenum denſantur funera, nullum 
Sæva caput Preſerpina fugit *, 


Both Age and Youth promiſcuous crowd the Tomb, 
No mortal Head can ſhun th'impending Doom. 


I had this pleaſant Condition to mortify me, that the Sight 
of my Houſe was frightful to me. Whatever I had there 
was without Guard, and abandoned to the Mercy of every 
one. I, who am of ſo hoſpitable a Nature, was myſelf 
in very great Diſtreſs for a Retreat for my Family; a diſ- 
tracted Family, frightful both to its Friends and itſelf, 
and filling every Place with Horror where it attempted to 
fettle 3 being to ſhift its abode as ſoon as any ones Finger 
began but to ake. All Diſeaſes are at ſuch a time con- 
cluded to be the Plague, and People do not give themſelyes 
Leiſure to examine them. And the beſt on't is, that, 


Man comes near, he muſt undergo a Quarantain, in ex- 
treme Dread of ſuch Diſtemper; your Imagination all 
that while tormenting you at pleaſure, and turning your 
Health irſe:f into a Fever; yet would not all this have 
gone very near to my Heart, had I not ſympathiſed with 
others Sufferings, and been forced to ſerve fix wretched 
Months together as a Guide to this Caravan: For Ic 


Patience. The Apprehenſian, which is particularly 
dreaded in this Diſeaſe, does little trouble me. And if, 1 
had choſe to have caught it when alone, my Flight had 
been more ſprightly and farther off. *Tis a kind of Death, 
which I do not think of the worſt Sort; *tis uſually ſhort, 
ſtupid, without Pain, and conſolated by the Confideratits 


Horace, lib. i, Ode 28. v. 19. 
that 
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of Mihat ris the Lot of the Public; a Death without Ceremony, 
ed, without Mourning, and without a Crowd. But as to the 
people about us, the hundredth Part of them could not 
be ſaved. 


ideas deſertaque regna | 
Paſtorum, et longe ſaltus lateque vacantes . 


Deſerted Realms now may'ſt thou ſee of Swains, 
And every where forſaken Groves and Plains. 


In this place my beſt Revenue is manual. What an hun- 
dred Men plowed for me lay a long time fallow. 

But then what Example of Reſolution did 9g, Fru 
ve not ſee in the Simplicity of all this gf the commes 
People? Every one generally renounced all People in this 
care of Life. The Grapes, the principal m * 

Revenue of the Country, were left hanging 

in Cluſters upon the Vines; every one indifferently pre- 

paring for, and expecting Death, either to Night or To- 

morrow, with a Countenance and Voice ſo far from Fear, 
as if they had contracted with Death in this Neceſſity, and 

that it had been an univerſal and inevitable Sentence. Tis 

always ſuch. But how few have the Reſolution of Dy- 

ing? The Diſtance and Difference of a few Hours, and 

the ſole Conſideration of Company, renders the Appre- 

henſion of it various to us. Do but obſerve theſe; by 
reaſon that they die in the ſame Month, Children, young 
People and old, they are no longer aſtoniſhed at it, they 
lament no more. I ſaw ſome who were afraid of ſtay- 
ing behind, as in a dreadful Solitude, and ſeldom ob- 
ſerved any other Anxiety amongſt them, than for their 
Enterment; they were troubled to ſee the dead Bodies 
ſcattered about the Fields at the Mercy of Beaſts, which 

preſently began to flock about them, How differing are 


RRR 


Virgil. Geor, lib. iii, v. 476. 
| the 
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Sepulture of the Fancies of Men! The Neorites, a Nati 
the Neorites. ſubjected by Alexander, threw the Bodies d 

their Dead into the darkeſt parts of the 
Woods, to be devoured there ; accounting that the onj 
happy Sepulture. Some, while they were in Health, dig 
ged their own Graves, and others laid them down in then 


whilſt alive; and a Labourer of mine, in Dying, with hi ind 


Hands and Feet drew the Earth upon him. Was not this 


Book IU ch. 


* 
tucking himſelf up to ſleep at his Eaſe? A Bravery, i * 
Roman So/- ſome fort, like that of the Roman Soldien as 
diers ſuffocated who after the Battle of Cannæ, were founlliſl bi 
e Fn 5 ſuffocated with their Heads thruſt into Hol fo 
Battle of Can- in the Earth, which they had made wit hi 
nz. their own Hands. In ſhort, a whole N ar 

tion by Uſance was brought to a Diſcipim ;; 
nothing inferior in Sturdineſs to any ſtudied and premedM ;, 
tated Reſolution. þ 
Whether in ths Moſt of the Inſtructions of Science, toe < 
Calamities of courage us, have in them more of Shew tha > 
Life we de- of Force, and of Ornament than Profit ; 
pr 1 N We have abandoned Nature, and will teac 
from the 5. her what to do; her who did ſo happily and 
fruftions ſo ſecurely conduct us. And in the. meat 
Science. time, from the foot-ſteps of her Inſtruction 
and that little, which by the Benefit of Ignorance, remain 


of her Image imprinted in the Life of this ruſtic Rout d 
unpoliſhed Men, Science is conſtrained every day to bor: 
row, to ſet a Pattern, fer her Diſciples, of Conſtancy, Tram 
quillity and Innocence. *Tis pretty to ſee, that the 
which are full of ſo much fine Knowledge, ſhould imitate thi 
fooliſh Simplicity, and that in the moſt principal Acts d 
Virtue; and that our Wiſdom muſt learn, even from th 
Beaſts, the moſt profitable Inſtructions in the greateſt and 
moſt neceſſary Concerns of human Life: As, how we ar 
to live and die, manage our Fortunes, love and bring up 
our Children, and to maintain Juſtice. A ſingular Teſt: 
mony of human Infirmity, and that this Reaſon we © 
handle at our Pleaſure, finding evermore ſome Diverlity 
and Novelty, leaves with us no apparent Trace of Na. 
ture. Men have made ſuch uſe of it, as Perfumers do 

dl 
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of Oil; they have ſophiſticated it with ſo many Argumen- 
tations and far- fetched Diſcourſes, that it is thereby be- 
come variable, and particular to every one of them, and 
has loſt its proper, conſtant and univerſal Face. And we 
muſt ſeek Evidence of it from Beaſts, not ſubject to Fa- 
vour, Corruption, nor Diverſity of Opinions. For it is 
indeed true, that even they themſelves do not always go 
exactly in the Path of Nature, but where they ſwerve 
from it, *tis ſo little, that you may always ſee the Track; 
as Horſes that are led make ſeveral Bounds and Curvetts, 
but tis always at the length of the Halter, and they till 
follow him that leads them; and as a Hawk takes 
his Flight, but ſtill under the Reſtraint of his Cry- 
ance. Exilia, Tormenta, Bella, Morbos, Naufragia medi- 
tare, ut nullo ſis malo Tyro *. i. e. Expect Baniſbments, Tor- 
tures, Wars, Diſeaſes and Shipwrecks, that thou may ſt not 
be ſurprized by any Diſaſter. What good will this Curio- 
ſity do us, to anticipate all the Inconveniencies of human 
Nature, and to prepare ourſelves, with ſo much Trouble, 
to meet even Things which peradventure will never befal 
us? (Parem paſſis triſtitiam facit, pati poſſe F. i. e. It 
troubles Men as much that they may poſſibly ſuffer, as if they 
really did. Not only the Blow, but the Crack of the Whip 
ſtrikes us. Or like People in a Fever, for *tis certainly 
a Fever, to go immediately and ſcourge yourſelf, becauſe 
it may fall out, that Fortune may one day make you un- 
dergo the Laſh ; and to put on your furred-gown at Mid- 
ſummer, becauſe you will. ſtand in need of it at Chriſtmas ? 
Throw yourſelves, ſay they, into the Experience of all 
the Evils, nay the worſt that can poſſibly befal you; make 
the Tryal and there ſtand faſt. On the contrary, the moſt 
eaſy, and moſt natural Way would be to baniſh even the 
Thoughts of them. They will not come ſoon enough, 
their true Exiſtence does not continue with us long enough, 
we mult lengthen and extend them in Thought; we muſt 
incorporate them in us before-hand, and there entertain 
them, as if they would not otherwiſe make a reaſonable 


Sen. Epiſt, 91. et 107. + Sen. Epiſt 74. 
| Impreſſion 
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ſenſus fatigatio, quam cogitatio I. 1. e. Suffering itſelf does 


| flow, and conſequently hard to attain to. If you know 


inſtruct you upon the Spot, ſhe will exactly do that Buſi- 
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Impreſſion upon our Senſes. We ſhall find them heavy 
enough when they come, (ſays one of the Leaders, not 


one of the tender, but of the moſt ſevere Sects) in the 


mean time favour thyſelf, believe what pleaſes thee beſt * 
What good will it do thee to beſpeak and anticipate thy il 
Fortune, to loſe the preſent for fear of the future; and to 
make thyſelf at this Inſtant miſerable, becauſe thou art to 
be ſo in time? Theſe are his Words. Learning indeed 
readily does us one good Office, in inſtructing us exact i 
in the Dimenſion of Evils. | 173 


Curis acuens mortalia corda F. 


Whetting human Minds with needful Care. | C3 


*Twere pity that any part of their Bulk ſhould eſcape our C 
Senſe and Knowledge. ; 4 

Of what Uſe *Tis certain, that, for the moſt part, Pre- 
is Prepara- paration for Death has adminiſtred more Tor- 
tion for Death. ment than the Thing itſelf. It was of old 
truly ſaid, and by a very judicious Author, Minus aſſicit 


leſs afflif# the Senſes, than the Apprehenſion of Suffering. 
The Thought of preſent Death does ſometimes of itſelf 
animate us with a prompt Reſolution no longer to ſhun a 
Thing that is utterly inevitable. Several Gladiators have 
been known formerly, who, after having fought timorouſly, 
have couragiouſly entertained Death, offering their Throats 
to the Enemies Sword, and bidding them diſpatch. The 
remote Sight of future Death requires a Courage that is 


- >> oe ww. war vm. i © 


not how to die, never trouble yourſelf; Nature will fully 


neſs for you, take you no Care. 


+ Virgil. Geo. lib. i. v. 123. 


* Seneca Ep. 13. & 98. 
J Seneca, 8 


Incertam 
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Incertam fruſtra mortales funeris horam 
Quæritis, et qua fit mors aditura'via : 
Pana minor certam ſubito perferre ruinam, 

Quod timeas, gravius ſuſtinuiſſe diu *. 


Mortals, in vain's your Curioſity  _ 

To know the Hour and Death that you muſt die; 
Better your Fate ſtrike with a ſudden Blow, 

Than that you long ſhould what you fear foreknow. 


We trouble Life by the Care of Death, and Death by the 
Care of Life. The one vexes, the other frights us. 
'Tis not againit Death that we prepare, that is too momen- 
tary a thing; a quarter of an Hour's Suffering, without 
Conſequence and without Nuiſance, does not deſerve par- 
ticular Precepts. To ſay truth, we prepare ourſelves 
againſt the Preparations of Death. Philoſophy enjoins, 
that we ſhould always have Death before our Eyes, to 
foreſee and conſider it before 'the Time; and then gives 
us Rules and Precautions to provide that this Fore- 
ſight and Thought do us no harm: Juſt ſo do Phy- 
ſicians, who throw us into Diſeaſes, to the end they may 
have a Subject for their Drugs and their Art. If we have 
not known how to live, *tis Injuſtice to teach us to die, 
and to make the End different from the reſt of the Life. 
If we have known how to live conſiſtently and quietly, we 
ſhall know how to die ſo too. They may boaſt as much 
as they pleaſe, Tota Philoſophorum vita, commentatio mor- 
tis eſt +. i.e. That the whole Life of a Philoſopher is the 
Meditation of Death, But I fancy, that tho it be the 
End, *tis not the Aim of Life. Tis it's End, it's Ex» 
tremity, but nevertheleſs not it's Object, a 


* Propertius, lib. ii. Eleg. 27. v. 1.2. 
+ Cicero Tuſc. Qgæſt. lib. i. c. 30. 
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The true Aim It ought to be to itsſelf its own Aim 


of Life. and Deſign; it's true Study is to order, gy. and t 

vern and ſuffer itſelf. In the Number of many other Office, dure. 

which the general and principal Chapter of knowing ho u Wan 

live comprehends, is the Article of knowing how to die; and ary 
did not our Fears give it weight, one of the lighteſt too, nels 

Simple Nature To judge of them by the Utility, and by — 
di/poſes us to die the naked Truth, the Leſſons of Simplicity * 

on _ are not much inferior to thoſe which 'Learn- la i 

race than die . | . cpi 

Ariſtotle, &c. Ing teaches to the contr ary. Men are diffe 0 

in Sentiment and Force, we muſt lead them 

to their own Good, according to their Capacities, and by 1 
various Ways: | | - 
| the 

me 

Quo me cumque rapit tempeſtas, deferor hoſpess. 1 

| = Fr 

For as the Tempeſt drives, I ſhape my Courſe. mo 

an 

I never ſaw any Countryman of my Neighbours enter into D 
the Thought of what Countenance and Aſſurance he ſhould Wh * 6 


paſs over this laſt Hour with ; Nature teaches him not to 
dream of Death till he is dying; and then he does it with 
a better Grace than Ariſtotle, upon whom Death preſſes 
with a double Weight, both of itſelf, and by ſo Le 2 
Premeditation of it. Therefore it was the Opinion of 
Cæſar, That the Death which was the leaſt thought of be- 
forehand, was the eaſieſt · and the moſt happy. Plus dolet 
quam neceſſe eſt, qui ante dolet quam neceſſe eſt . i. e. He 
grieves more than is neceſſary, who grieves before it is neceſ- 
(ary. The Bitterneſs of this Imagination ſprings from 
our Curiofity. Thus do we ever hinder ourſelves, defir- 
ing to anticipate and over rule natural Preſcriptions. *Tis 
only the learned Doctors who dine worſt, when in the beſt 
Health, and knit their Brows at the Image of Death, 
The common Sort ſtand in need of no Remedy or Conſo- 
lation, but juſt in the Shock, and when the Blow comes; 


= 


17... a. a BJ, D 


if Har. lib. i, Egiſt. 1. ver. 15. + Senec. Epiſt. 88. | 
5 and 


n 


ind think no more of the matter than juſt what they en- 
dure. Is it not then, as we ſay, that the Stupidity and 
Want of Apprehenſion in the Vulgar gives them this 
Patience in preſent Evils, and this profound Thoughtleſs- 
neſs of future ſiniſter Accidents? Are their Underſtand- 
ings, by being more groſs and dull, leſs to be penetrated 
and moved? If it be fo, let us henceforth, for God's 
fake, recommend Stupidity, which ſo gently leads its Diſ- 
ciples to the laſt Favour we are promiſed from Learning, 
We have no Want of good Maſters, who are Interpre- 
ters of natural Simplicity. Socrates ſhall be one : For, 
as I remember, he ſpeaks ſomething to this Purpoſe, to 
the Judges who ſat upon his Life. I am afraid (Gentle- 
men,) that if I intreat you not to put me to Death, I 
involve myſelf in the Charge of my Accuſers, which is, That I 
pretend to be wiſer than others, as having ſome gguuev, | 
more ſecret Knowledge of Things that are above Pleadings in 
and below us. I know very well, that I have Plato, aber 
neither been familiar nor acquainted with 5 ore At, 
Death, nor have ever ſeen any Perſon that has nyging 3 
tried its Qualities, from whom to inform my- Example to fal. 
ſelf. Such as fear it preſuppoſe they know it; {ww Nature 
es for my part, I neither know what it is, nor 225 * 
what is done in the other World. Deathis per- 
adventure, an indifferent Thing : peradventure, a Thing to be 
deſired. *Tis nevertheleſs to be believed, if it be a Tranſmi- 
gration from one Place to another, that it is a Bettering of 
ones Condition, to go live with ſo many great Perſons deceaſed, 
and to be exempt from having any more to do with unjuſt and 
corrupt Judges: If it be an Annihilation of our Being, bis 
yet a Betteriug of ones Condition, to enter into a long and 
peaceable Ni Je. We find nothing more ſweet in Life than 8 
quiet Repoſe, and a profound Sleep without Dreams, The 
Things that I know to be evil, ſuch as to offend one's Neigh- 
bour, and to diſobey one's Superior, whether it be God or 
Man, I carefully avoid: Such as I do not know tobether they 
be good or evil, I cannot fear them. If Igo hence to die, and 
leave you alive, the Gods only know whether it will go better 
either with you or me; wherefore, as to what concerns me, 
you may do as you ſhall think 2 ; but, according to my _ 
a 2 t 
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thod of giving juſt and wholeſome Advice, I do affirm, Thy 
you will do your Conſciences more Right to * me at Libery, 
unleſs you ſee further into my Cauſe than I do myſelf. * Aw 
judging according to my paſt Aftions, both public and private, 
according to my Intentions, and according ts the Profit that | 
many of my Fellow-Citizens, both old and-young, daily rea 
from my Converſation, and the Good I do to you all, you cn. 
not 4 acquit yourſelves towards my Merit, but by ordering, 
that, my Poverty conſidered, I ſhould be maintained in thy 
Prytaneum *, *, af the public Expence; a Thing that I han 
often known you with leſs Reaſon grant to others. Do ml 
impute it to Obſtinacy or Diſdain, that I do not, according u 
the Cuſtom, ſupplicate, and endeavour to move you to Cn 
Mon. I have both Friends and Kindred; not being (a 
Homer ſays) begotten of a Block or of a Stone, any more SF = 
others, that are able to preſent themſelves before you in Tears 
and Mourning, and I have three deſolate Children to move . 
to Pity. But I fhould do a Shame to your City, at the Agel 
am, and in the Reputation of Wiſdom wherein I now ſtand, 
to appear in ſuch an abjeft Form. What would Men ſay 9 
the other Athenians ? I have always admoniſbed thoſe whi 
bave frequented my Lectures, not to redeem their Lives by an 
indecent Action; and in the Wars of my Country, at Am- 
phipolis, Potidea, Delia, and other Expeditions where | 
have been, I have effectually manifeſted bow far I was from 
ſecuring my Safety by my Shame. I ſhould moreover endanget 
your Duty, and ſhould tempt you to unbandſome Things: Far 
"tis not for my Prayers to perſuade you, but the pure and j6- 
lid Arguments of Juſtice. You have fworn to the Gods 1 
keep yourſelves thus upright, and it would ſeem as if I. ſuſpec- 
ted, or would recriminate upon you, ſpculd 1 not believe that 
there are Gods: And I ſhould give Evidence againſt myſelf, nat 
to believe in them as I ought, by miſtruſting their Conduct, and 
not purely committin ing my Affair into their Hands. I do entireh 
rely upon them, and hold myſelf aſſured, they will do in this 


what ſhall be moſt fit both for you and me. Good Men,  whe- 
ther living or dead, have no reaſon to fear the Gods.” 

Was this a childiſh Pleading of a Sublimity incon- 
rant and was it unneceſſary? Truly, he had very 


good 


* The public ag 
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Reaſon to prefer it to that which the great Orator 
IMs had penned for him; admirably couched indeed in 
the judiciary Style, but unworthy of ſo noble a Criminal. 
Did one ſuppliant Word fall from the Mouth of Socrates? 
Did that tranſcendent Virtue: ſtrike ſail in the Height of 
its Glory ? And did his rich and powerful Nature commit 
his Defence to Art, and, in his higheſt Attempt did he 
renounce Truth and Simplicity, the Ornaments of his 
Speaking, to deck it with the Embelliſhments of Figures, 
and the Equivocations of a premeditated Speech? He did 
very wiſely, and like himſelf, not to corrupt the Tenour 
of an incorrupt Life, and to deface fo ſacred an Image of 
the human Form, for the ſake of ſpinning out his Decre- 
pitude, to one Year longer, and to betray the immortal 
Memory of that glorious End. He lived not to himſelf, 
but for an Example to the World. Would it not have 
been a public Damage, that he ſhould have ended his 
Life after a lazy and obſcure, Manner ? Doubtleſs, that 
careleſs and indifferent Concern of his about Death, very 
well deſerved that Poſterity ſhould have the more Concern - 
for it, which they alſo had. And there is nothing ſo. juſt in 
Juſtice, as what Fortune ordained for his Recommenda- 
tion, For the Athenians abominated all thoſe who had 
been the Cauſe of his Death to ſuch a Degree *, that they 
avoided them as excommunicated . Perſons, and looked 
upon every thing as polluted, that had been but touched 
by them; no one would waſh with them in the Baths ; 
none would ſalute, or own Acquaintance with them; fo 
that at laſt, unable longer to ſupport this public Hatred, 
they hahged themſelves. If any one ſhould think, that 
amongſt ſo many other Examples that I had to chuſe out 
of the Sayings of Socrates, for my preſent Purpoſe, I 
have made an ill Choice of this, and judge that this Diſ- 
courſe is elevated above the common Opinion : I muſt 
tell *em that I have purpoſely done it; for I am of another 
Opinion, and think it to be.a Diſcourſe in-Rank and Sim- 
plicity much behind and inferior to what it is commonly 


taken for. He repreſents with an inartificial Boldneſs, and 
E., All this is exa8ly copied from. Tie. Treatiſe of Enoy and = 
85 Aa 3 a childiſh 
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neighing, and Swans ſinging when they die; nay, they 


aud living equally admirable, both for its Simplicity 
n aifferen and Vehemence? Really, it is much more 
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a childiſh Security, the pure and firſt Impreſſion and ig Cz/; 


norance of Nature. For it is to believed, that we haye 
naturally a Fear of Pain, but not of Death, for its own 


5 *Tis a Part of our Being, and no leſs ef. 
". ſential than Living. To * End ſhould 
Being. andi: Nature have begot in us a Hatred to it, an a 
ver) beneficial a Horror of it, conſidering that it is Uf 6M of 
n. great Utility to her in maintaining the Suc- | 
ceſſion and Viciſſitude of her Works? And that, in this Or 
univerſal Republic, it ſerves more to Birth and Augmen. W ac 
tation, than to Deſtruction or Ruin. 


rally folicitous them they cannot fear, nor have they the Fa- 
of their Prejer- culty to imagine and conclude ſuch a Thing 
JR. as Death. Yea, it is ſaid, that we ſee them 
.not only chearfully undergo it, Horſes for the moſt part 


to 

tr 

Ic rerum ſumma novatur , 8 

Mille animas una necata dedit . | 7 

| | 

The Failing of one Life, is the Paſſage to a thouſand WM p 
other Lives: Nature has imprinted in Beaſts the Care t t 
themſelves, and of their Preſervation. Nay, they pro- 1 
ceed ſo far, as to fear the being worſe, to avoid hitting et e 
hurting themſelves, and to be afraid of our haltering and e 
beating them; Accidents which are ſubject to their Senk W | 
Beaſts nau. and Experience; but that we ſhould kill Ml 


moreover ſeek it at need, of which Elephants have given 
many Examples. | 


a But beſides all this, is not the Way ef 
8 * arguing which Socrates here makes uſe df, 


From ours, 


caſy to ſpeak like Ariforle, and to live like 


+ I know not where Moxtaigze found 


theſe Words, nor conſequently what they fignify in the Original ; but 


| Mantaigne immediately ſubjoins the Senſe he would have them bear. 


Ceſar, 


Ch. XII. Of Phyfiognomy. _. 359 
Ceſar, than to ſpeak and live as Socrates did. There lies 
the extreme Degree of Perfection and Difficulty. Art 
cannot reach it. Now, our Faculties are not ſo trained 
up. We do not try, we do not know them, we inveſt 
ourſelves with thoſe of others, and let our own lie idle. 
As ſome one may ſay of me, That I have here only made 
a Noſegay of foreign Flowers, and have brought nothing 
of my own but the Thread that ties them. | 

In earneſt, I ſo far yield to the common zp;14 aubar 
Opinion, that thoſe borrowed Ornaments do Yiew Mon- 
accompany me, but I do not think that they 8 rs: 
totally cover and hide me; that is quite con- B rb 
trary to my Deſign, who deſire to make a 9uotations. 
Shew of nothing but what is my own, and | 
what is my own by Nature: And could I have been ſure 
of Credit, I had at all adventures red purely alone. 
I more and more load myſelf every day beyond my Pur- 
poſe and firſt Method, upon the Account of Idleneſs and 
the Humour of the Age. If it miſbecomes me, as I be- 
lieve it does, *tis no matter, it may be of uſe to ſome 
other. Some quote Plato and Homer, who never ſaw 
either of them: And I alſo have taken Paſſages far enough 
from their Source. Having a thouſand Volumes about 
me in the Place where I write, IL can preſently without 
Trouble or Learning borrow, if I pleaſe, from a Dozen 
ſuch Scrap-gatherers as I am, Authors that I do not 
much trouble myſelf withal, wherewith to embelliſh this 
Treatiſe of Phy/joguomy. There needs no more, but a 
preliminary Epiſtle of the German Model, to ſtuff me 
with Quotations, and we, by that means, goa ing 
for the liquoriſh Glory, to cheat the filly World. Theſe 
lumber-pies of commen Places, wherewith ſo many 
furniſh their Studies, are of little Uſe but to common 
Subjects, and ſerve but for a Shew, and not to direct us 
a ridiculous Fruit of Learning, which Socrates does ſo 
pleaſantly diſcuſs againſt Euthydemus. I have ſeen Books 
compoſed of matters that were never either ſtudied or un- 
derſtood ; the Authors committing to ſeveral of their 
learned Friends, the AN 4g of this and t'other Mat- 
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360 Monr Alexz, Eſſay. Book II 
ter to compile them; contenting themſelves for their Shan 
to have projected the Deſign, and by their Induſtry w 
have bound up this Faggot of unknown Proviſion; the 
Ink and, Paper at leaſt are theirs, This is to buy or bor. 
row a Book, and not to make one; *tis to ſhew Men, not 
that a Man can make a Book, but that, whereof they 
may be in Doubt, he cannot make one. A Preſidegt in 
my hearing boaſted, That he had heaped up two hundred 
and odd common Places in one of his Judgments : In tel- 
ling this, he deprived himſelf of the Honor that had been 
attributed to him. In my Opinion, a puſillanimous and 
abſurd Vanity for ſuch a Subject, and ſuch a Perſon. Ido 
quite contrary ; and amongſt ſo many borrowed Things, 
am glad if I can ſteal one, diſguiſing and deforming it for 
Tome new Service. At the Hazard of having it ſaid, That 
tis for Want of underſtanding its natural Uſe, I give it 
ſome particular Dreſs with my own Hand, to the end it 
may not be ſo abſolutely ſtrange. Theſe expoſe their 
Thefts to View, and value themſelves upon them. And 
alſo they have more credit with the Laws than with me, 
We Naturaliſts think that there is a great and incomparable 
Preference in the Honour of Invention to that of Quo- 
tation, | 
If I would have ſpoke by Learning, I had ſpoke ſooner; 
I had writ in a time nearer to my Studies, when J had more 
Wit, and a better Memory ; and would ſooner have truſted 
to the Vigour of that Age than this, if I had intended to 
have profeſſed Writing. And what if this gracious Favour 
which Fortune has even now, offered me upon the account 
of this Work, had befallen me in ſuch a time of my Life, 
inſtead of this, wherein *tis equally deſirable to poſſeſs, 
and to loſe? Two of my Acquaintance, great Men in 
this Faculty, have in my Opinion, loſt half, 1 
to publiſh at Forty Years old, and _— to ſtay ti 
Threeſcore. Maturity has its Defects as well as Verdure, 
O14 Ave ut and worſe; and old Age is as unfit for this 
for Writing of kind of Buſineſs as for any other. He who 
Books. commits his decrepit Age to the Preſs, is a 
Fool, if he think to ſqueeze any thing out thence that 
does not repreſent him deformed with Dotage and Stupi- 


dity. 
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ch. XII. © Of Phyfiogriomy.” 361 
diry. Our Underſtandings grow coſtive and thick as they 
grow old. I deliver my Ignorance in Pomp and Plenty, 
be and my Learning ſcantily and poorly ; the latter acci- 
r- dentally and acceſſorily, the former principally and ex- 
of WM preſiy; and write purpoſely of nothing but nothing, nor 
ley of any Science but that of Inſcience. I have choſen a 
in time, when my Life, which I am to give an account of, 
lies wholly before me; what remains of it holds more of 
Death. And of my Death only, ſhould I then. be as tal- 
kative as ſome are, I would moreover give notice at my 
Departure, | 

Socrates was a perfect Exemplar in all Socrates' Oe 
great Qualities; I am vexed that he had ſo firmit of Body 
deformed a Body as tis ſaid, and fo unſuit- 1/uitable to 
able to the Beauty of his Soul, himſelf be- % Brant of 
ing ſo amorous, and ſo captivated with 1 
Beauty. Nature ſurely did him wrong. There is no- 
thing more probable than a Conformity and Relation of 
the Body to the Soul. / animi, magni refert, quali in 
corpore locati fint: Multa enim corpore exiſtunt, que acuant 
e WH mentem ;, multa qua obtundant . i. e. It is of great Conſe- 
* WH quence in what Bodies Souls are placed, for many corporal Qua- 
blies ſharpen the Mind, and many others blunt it. This ſpeaks 
of an unnatural Uglineſs and Deformity of Limbs : But 
WH we call that Ill-favouredneſs alſo, which is an Unſeemli- 
neſs at firſt ſight, being principally lodged in the Face, 
and which diſaſtes us by the Complexion, a Spot, a for- 
bidding Countenance, ſometimes from ſome inexplicable 
Cauſe, where the Limbs are nevertheleſs of good Sym- 
metry and perfect. The Deformity that cloth'd a very 
beautiful Soul in Stephen la Bætius, was of this Predica- 
ment. This ſuperficial Uglineſs, which nevertheleſs is al- 
ways the moſt imperious, is of leaſt Prejudice to the State 
of the Mind, and of little Certainty in the Opinion of 
Men. The other, which by a more proper Name, is 
called a more ſubſtantial Deformity, ſtrikes deeper in. 


2 Cicero Tuſe. lib, i. c. 33. 
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Not every Shoe of gloſſy Leather, but every Shoe neatly 
made, ſhews the true Shape of the Foot within it. 

Secrates ſaid of his Deformity, that it denoted his Soul 
to be as deformed, had he not corrected it by Inſtruction; 
but, in ſaying ſo, I believe he did but jeſt, as his Cuſtom | 
was, and never fo con a Soul made a Jeſt of itself 2 

3 I cannot oft enough repeat how great an 
— the Eſteem I have for Beauty, that — aud Fo 
Boch is, and advantageous Quality. He called it a ſhon rec 
bw much to be Tyranny, and Plato, the Privilege of Na. Be 
_ ture. We have nothing that excels it in g 
Reputation; it has the firſt Place in Commerce of Men; e 
it preſents itſelf to meet us, ſeduces and prepoſſeſſes our i 5' 
Judgment with great Authority and wonderful Impreſſion. Ml *! 
Phryne had loſt her Cauſe, in the Hands of an excellent WM 
Advocate, if, by rending her Robe, ſhe had not corrup- MW * 


ted her Judges with the Luſtre of her Beauty . And] b 


find that Cyrus, Alexander and Cæſar, the three Maſters of WW * 
the World, never neglected Beauty in their greateſt Af. . 
fairs; no more did the firſt Scipio. The fame Word 
in Greek ſignifies beautiful and good, and the Holy Ghoſt 
oft calls thoſe good, whom he means beautiful. I ſhould 
willingly maintain the Priority of Things called Good, ac: 
cording to the Song, which Plato ＋ calls a trivial one, 
taken out of ſome of the antient Poets; viz. Health, 
Beautiful per- Beauty and Riches. Ariſtotle ſays, that the 
ſons fit to c. Right of Command appertains to the Beau- 
mand. tiful ; and«hat when there are Perſons whole 
Beauty reſembles the Images of the Gods, Veneration us 
likewiſe due to them. hen one aſked him 4 * 
handſome Perſons? The Queſtion, ſaid he, is not to be aſked 
by any but one that is blind, The moſt and the greateſt 


 * Sextus Empiricut adverſus Mathematicos, lib. xi. p. bg, Puintilian 
who reports the ſame Paſſage aſeribes to Phryne the Invention of this 
F.xpedient, whereby ſhe — the Favour of her Judges, Inſtit. Ora- 
tor. lib. ii. c. 15. but 4. s gives the Honour of gaining her Cauſe 
to Hyperides. Þ+. Gorgias Plat. p. 30g. 1 Diogenes Laert. in 
the Life of 4ri/otle, lib. v, 5 2. 


Philo- 


Ch. XII. Of Phyfiognomy. - _ 
Philoſophers paid for their Schooling, and acquired Wiſ- 
dom by the Favour and Mediation of their Beauty. Not 
only in the Men that ſerve me, but alſo in the Beafts, I 
conſider Beauty as little ſhort of Goodneſs. Ty 

And yet I fancy that the Shape and Make A4radvantagi- 
of a Face, and thoſe Lineaments by which ez-Phy/iognomy 
Men gueſs at our Tempers, and our future 5 ©7434 
Fortunes, is a Thing that is not very di- — of 
rectly and ſimply to be ranked in the Claſs of he Face. 
Beauty and Deformity, no more than every 
good Smell and Serenity of Air promiſes Health, nor than 
every Fog and Stink does Infection in a time of Peſtilence. 
Such as accuſe Ladies of contradicting their Beauty 
their Manners, are not always in the ri . for, in a Face 
which is none of the beſt, there may be an Air of Honeſty 
and Fidelity: As, on the contrary, I have ſometimes ſeen 
betwixt two lovely Eyes, certain Menaces of a dangerous 
and malignant Nature. There are ſome Phyſiognomies, 
that are favourable, ſo that in a Crowd of victorious Ene- 
mies, you would preſently chuſe, amongſt Men you never 
ſaw before, one rather than another, to whom to ſurren- 
der, and with whom to truſt your Life, and yet not pro- 
perly for the ſake of his Beauty. 5 

A Man's 8 — but a ſlender Se- * any 
curity, and yet is ſomething to be regarded 2 
too * if I were to laſh Men, I would — 
moſt ſeverely ſcourge the wicked ones, who a. 
belye and betray the Promiſes that Nature 
has planted in their Forcheads, I ſhould with great Seve- 
rity puniſh Malice in a courteous Aſpect. Ir ſeems as if 
there were ſome happy and ſome unhappy Faces; and I 
believe there is ſome Art in diſtinguiſhing affable from 
filly Faces, ſuch as are ſtern from the rigid, the malicious 
from the penſive, the coy from the melancholic, and ſuch 
other bordering Qualities, There are Beauties which are 
not only haughty, but ſour ; and others that are charming 
and alſo infipid. To prognoſticate future Adventures, is 
2 Thing that I ſhall leave undecided, 
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leaſt moleſted my Inclination by Art. I go on in mM At 


printed in every Man by Nature. That Reaſon which 
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| Tr hang T have, for my own part, as I have fad 
2 A elſewhere, ſimply and nakedly embraced this 


Nature ef great antient Rule, That we ſhould not fail to fol. [ 
Importance, _ Jo Nature, and that the ſovereign Precept i Cre 


even with re- 


yard to theout. 1 conform ourſelves 10 ber. I have not, uM per 


ward Man. Socrates did, corrected my natural Tempe WM of 
by the Force of Reaſon, and have not in the 


old Way; I contend not. My two principal Parts live cf yo 
their own Accord in Peace and good Intelligence, and m are 
Nurſe's Milk, thanks be to God, was tolerable wholſome pe 
and in a good State. Let me ſay this by the way, That W hi 
I ſee a certain Image of ſcholaſtic Honeſty, almoſt only in 
in uſe amongſt us, in greater Eſteem than *tis really re 
worth; a Slave to Precepts, and fettered with Hope and b 
Fear. I would have it fuch, as that Laws and Religions b 
ſhould not make, but perfect and authorize it, ſuch a W q 
has wherewithal to ſupport itſelf without Help, ſuch a Wl p 
is rooted in us by the Seed of univerſal Reaſon, and im. F 


ruinous to all Government, and much more hurtful than 
ingenious and ſubtle, which perſuades the People, that a 
religious Belief is alone ſufficient, and without Morality, 
to ſatisfy the divine Juſtice. Cuſtom demonſtrates to us 
a vaſt Diſtinction betwixt' Devotion and Conſcience. 'I 
have a tolerable Aſpect, both in Form and Inter- 
pretation: „ e ee 


l. 
reclaimed Socrates from his vicious, Bent, rendered WM « 
him obedient to the Gods, and the Men of Authority th Wl / 
his City; courageous in Death, not becauſe his Soul was ; 
immortal, but becauſe he is mortal. Tis a Doctrine 

| 


2 f 

ü 5 1 
Quid dixi babere me? Imo habui, Chreme *, _ 
Heu] tantum altriti corporis aſſa vides Tr. 
Have, did I ſay? No, Chremes, Thad once, 
Of a worn Body thou but ſee*ſt the Bones. 


* 
** 
1 99 


Terentii Heaut. Act. 1. Scen. 1. v.43. + From whence Mon- 
raigac. quoted this Line I know not. > 1: al th 
and 


ch. XI. Of Phyfognomy. 365 
and which makes a quite contrary Appearance to that of 
Socrates. 1135» | | | 
It has oft befallen me, that upon the mere e Stable 
Credit of my Preſence, and my very Aſpect, Progſi of great 
perſons who had no manner of Knowledge Foo 5 
of me, have put a very great Confidence in 2 r 
me, whether in their own Affairs or mine: fun bis4fpe@. 
And J have in foreign Parts obtained Fa- 
vours ſingular and uncommon; but theſe two Inſtances, 
are perad venture worth particular Relation: A certain 
Perſon, deliberated to ſurprize my Houſe and me in it; 
his Artifice was, to come to my Gate alone, and to be 
importunate to be let in: I knew him by Name, and had 
reaſon to ſe a Confidence in him, as being my Neigh- 
bour, and ſomething related to me. I cauſed the Gate to 
be opened to him, as I do to every one, and in he came, 
quite frighted, his Horſe panting, and all in a Foam. He 
preſently entertained me with this Flim-flam : That 
about half a League off, he had unluckily met with a cer- 
tain Enemy of his, whom I alſo knew and bad indeed beard 
of their Quarrel , that this Enemy had purſued bim very hard; 
that he therefore fled to my Gate for Refuge; and that he was 
in great Trouble for his Followers, whom, he ſaid, he con- 
cluded to be all either dead or taten. I innocently did my 
beſt to comfort, hearten and refreſh him. Preſently. after, 
came four or five of his Soldiers, who preſented them- 
ſelves in the ſame Countenance and affright to get in too, 
and after them more, and ſtill more, very well mounted 
and armed, to, the Number of five and twenty or thirty, 
pretending that they had the Enemy at their Heels. This 
Myſtery began a little to awake my Suſpicion. I was not 
ignorant what an Age I lived in, how much my Houſe 
might be envyed, and I had ſeveral Examples of others 
of my Acquaintance, who had met with ſuch fort of 
Gueſts. So it was, that knowing there was nothing to 
be got in having begun to do a Courteſy, unleſs I went 
through with it, and as I could not diſengage myſelf from 
them without ſpoiling all; I choſe the moſt natural and 
ſimple Way, as I always do, and invited them all to come 
in. 


366 MowTarcne's Eſſays. Bock III. 
in. And in truth. I am naturally very littleinclined to Suſpi. 
cion and Diſtruſt. I willingly incline towards Excuſe, and 
the moſt favourable Conſtruction. I take Men according to 
the common Run, and don't believe there can be ſuch 
rverſe and unnatural Inclinations, unleſs convinced 
manifeſt Evidence, more than I do Monſters and Mi. 
racles; I am moreover a Man who willingly commit my. 
ſelf to Fortune, and throw myſelf headlong into her Arms; 
and have hitherto found more reaſon to applaud, than to 
condemn myſelf for it; having found her more ſolicitous 
of, and more a Friend to my Affairs, than I am myſelf 
There are ſome Actions in my Life, wherein my Conduct 
may juſtly be called difficult, or, if you pleaſe, prudent. 
Yet of thoſe, ſuppoſing the third Part to have been my 
own, doubtleſs the other twoThirds were richly hers. Weare, 
methinks, to blame, in thatwe do not enough truſt Heaven 
with our Affairs, and challenge more from our own Con- 
duct than appertains to us. And therefore it is that our De- 
ſigns ſo oft miſcarry. Heaven is diſpleaſed at the Extent 
that we attribute to the Prerogatives of human Prudence in 
Prejudice of its own, and abridges them the more we ſtretch 
them. The laſt Comers kept themſelves on Horſe- back 
in my Court- yard, whilſt their Leader was with me in the 
Parlour, who would not have his Horſe ſet up in the 
Stable, ſaying, he would immediately retire, as ſoon as 
he ſhould have News of the reſt of his Men. He ſaw 
himſelf Maſter of his Enterprize, and nothing now re- 
mained but the Execution. He has ſince ſeveral Times 
ſaid (for he was not aſhamed to tell the Story himſelf) that 
my Countenance and Freedom had ſnatched the Treachery 
out of his Hands. He again mounted his Horſe, his 
Followers having continually their Eyes intent upon him, 
to ſee when he would give the Sign; very much aſtoniſhed 
to ſee him march away and leave his Prey behind him. 
Another Time, relying upon I know not what Truce, 
newly publiſhed in the Army, I took a Joyrney through a 
very fickle Country. I had notrid far, but it got Wind, 
and two or three Parties of Horſe, from ſeveral Places, 
were ſent out to take me; one of them the third Day over- 
took me, where I was charged by fifteen or twenty Gentle- 
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men in Vizors, followed at a diftance by a Band of Raga - 
muffins. Here was 1 ſurrounded and taken, drawn into 
the Heart of a neighbouring Forreſt, diſmounted, robbed, 
my T runks rifled, my Caſket taken, and my Horfes and 
Equipage divided amongſt new Maſters. We had here a 
very long Conteſt about my Ranſom, which they ſet ſo 
high, that it was plain I was not known to them. They 
were moreover in à very _ Debate about my Life 3 
and in truth, there were ſeveral alarming Circumſtances 
that threatened me with the Danger I was then in. 


Tunc animis opus, Finea, tunc pectore firmo . 


Then, then, Zueas, was there need 
Of an undaunted Heart indeed. 


[ ſtill inſiſted upon the Letter of the Truce, that they ſhould 
only have the Gain of what they had already taken from 
me, which was not to be deſpiſed, without Promiſe of 
any other Ranſom. After we had been two or three 
Hours in this Place, and after they had mounted me on a 
pitiful Jade that was not likely to run away from them, 
and committed me to the Guard of fifteen or twenty Har- 
quebuſſiers, and diſperſed my Servants to others, having 
given order that they ſhould carry us off Priſoners ſeve- 
ral Ways; when I was got ſome two or three Muſquet- 
ſhot from the Place, WE 


Jam prece Pollucis, jam Caſtoris implorata ; 
Whilſt I implor d Cafor and Pollux Aid f.. 


this ſudden and unexpected Alteration happened. I ſaw 
the Chief of them return to me with milder Lan- 


Virgil. fined, lib, vi. v. 266. + Catullus, lib. xvi. v. 63. 
t Or as Montaigne might have ſaid in his own Language: After I 
had made a Vow to all the Saints in Paradiſt, or as we Proteſtants fay, 

in the Romib Calendar. 
guage. 
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guage, making ſearch amongſt the Troopers for my 
loſt Baggage, and cauſing as much as could be reco. 
vered to be reſtored to me, even to my Caſket : But the 
beſt Preſent they made me, was my Liberty; for the reſt 
did not much concern me at that time. The true Cauſe of 
fo ſudden a Change, and of this ſecond Thought, with. 
out any apparent Impulſe, and of ſo miraculous a Re 
tance, at ſuch a time, in a ſerious and deliberated Enter. 
priſe, and which was become juſt by Cuſtom, (for at the 
firſt Daſh I plainly confeſſed to them, of what Party 
was, and whither I was going) is what I do not yet rightly 
apprehend. The moſt eminent amongſt them, who pulled 
off his Vizor, and told me his Name, ſaid to me over 
and over again, that I was obliged for my Deliverance to 
my Countenance, and the Frankneſs and Courage of my 
Speech, which rendered me unworthy of ſuch a Misfor- 
tune, and he deſired me to be in no Dread of the like again. 
*Tis poſſible that the divine Bounty choſe to make al of 
this mean Inſtrument for my Preſervation. It moteoyer 
defended me the next Day from other and worſe Am- 
buſhes, which even theſe had given me warning of. The 
laſt of theſe two Gentlemen is yet living, to give an ac- 
count of the Story ; the firſt was killed not long ago. 
The Simplicity . If my Face did not anſwer for me, it Men 
of his Intention did not read in my Eyes and Words, the In- 
which was vi- nocency of my Intention, I had not lived ſo 
fl: in hitte, long without Quarrels, and without giving 
and bis kan, Offence, *conſidering the indiſcrete | iber 
guage,prevent- 2 : 85 ; 
ed his Freedom ty I take, right or wrong, to ſay whatever 
in Diſcourſe comes into my Head, and to judge raſhly of 
from being e- Things. This Practice may with Reaſon ap» 
ſented. EIS 
Pear uncivil, and ill adapted to our Way ot 
| Converſation ; but I have never met with any who have 
Judged-it outrageous or malicious, or that took Offence at 
my Liberty, if he had it from my own Lips. Words 
repeated have another kind of Senſe, as well as Sound. 
Neither do I hate any Perſon whatever; and am ſo ſlow to of- 
fendthat I cannotdo it, to ſerve Reaſon itſelf, And when Oc- 
55 caſion has called me to condemn Criminals, I have rather 
1 failed in the Strictneſs of Juſtice. U magis peccari nolim, 
SY | quan 
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rum ſatis animi ad vindicanda peccata habeam. So that 
have more Concern for Mens Offences, than a Heart to 
puniſh them *., Ariſtotle, tis ſand, was re- god 
proached for having been too merciful to a —_—_ for 
icked Man . Twas indeed, ſaid he, mer- being merciful. 
ful to the Man, but not to his Wickedneſs. 
Ordinary Judgments are exaſperated to Puniſhment by the 
orror of the Crime. But this cools mine. The Hor+ 
ror of the firſt Murder makes me fear the ſecond, and the 
Deformity of the firſt Cruelty makes me abhor all Imita- 
tion of it. That may be applied to me, who am but a Knave 
of Clubs, which was ſaid of Cbarillus, King of Sparta , 
He cannot be good, becauſe be is not ſevere to the Wicked. Or 
thus; for Plutarch delivers it both theſe Ways, as he does. 


a thouſand other Things, variouſly, and contrary to one 


another. He muſt needs be gaod, becauſe be is ſo even to the 
wicked l. Even as in lawful Actions, I do not care to be 
concerned when others are offended by them; ſo to ſay the 
Truth, in unlawful Things, I do not make Conſcience 


enough of employing myſelf when others approve them. 
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CHAP. XIII. 
Of Experience. 


HERE is no Deſire more natural V Experi-, 

than that of Knowledge: We try all pac Fark 6 _— 
the Ways that can lead us to it; where Rea- infor us of | 
ſon is wanting, we therein employ Expe- — ; 


rience; 


* Titus Living lib. xxix. c. 22. Diog. Laert. in the Life of 4ri- 
fothe, lib. v. 5 19. 1 Plutarch of the Di betwixt the Flat- 
terer and the Friend, e. 10. | I cannot imagine from which of Pla- 
tarch's Tracts Montaigne took this Reflection; but in the Treatiſe of . 
Exvy and Hatred Plutarch gives it us exactly as it is in the preceding Note, 
via. How ſhould he be good, when he is not rigid to the Wicked, c. 3. 


Vol. III. | Bb Per 
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Ch 
Per varios uſus artem experientia fecit, us 
Exemplo monſtrante viam *, © 1 
| 0 
By various Proofs Experience Art has form'd, 5 


Example being Guide. 


which is a Means much more weak and cheap. But Truth 
is ſo great a Thing, that we ought not to diſdain any Me. 
dium that will guide us to it. Reaſon has ſo many Form 
that we know not which to adhere to; Experience has no 
fewer. The Conſequence we would draw from the Com- 
pariſon of Events is unſure, by reaſon they are always u-. 1: 
like. There is no Quality fo univerſal in this Image af 
Things as Diverſity and Variety. . Both the Greeks, the 
Latins, and we, for the moſt expreſs Example of Simili 
tude, have pitched upon that of Eggs. And yet ther 
have been Men, particularly one at Delphos, who could 
diſtinguiſh Marks of Difference amongſt Eggs ſo well 
that he never miſtook one for another ; and, having man 
Hens, could tell which had laid it T. Diſſimilitude in- 
trudes itſelf into our Works ; no Art can arrive at a per- 
fe& Similitude, Neither Perozet, nor any other Card-ma- 
ker, can fo carefully poliſh and blanch the Backs of his 
Cards, that ſome Gameſters will not diſtinguiſh them by 
only ſeeing them ſhuffled by another: Reſemblance doe 
not ſo much make one, as Difference makes another, 
Nature has obliged Herſelf to make nothing like to an- 
other. as & 3, 
Of bar Uſe And yet I am not much pleaſed with his 
is the Multi- Opinion, who thought by the Multitude of 
Plicity of Laws to curb the Authority of Judges, 'by 
Laws. | : 
retrenching them. He was not aware 

there is as much Liberty and Stretch in the Interpretation 
of Laws, as in their Form; and they deceive themſelves, 
who think to leſſen and ſtop our Debates by ſummoning 


3 lib. i. v. 61. I Cicero Acad, Quæſt. lib. ir, 
e. 18, | | 
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us to the expreſs Words of the Bible: Foraſmuch as hu- 
man Wit finds as large a Field for controverting the Senſe 
of another, as for delivering his own; and, as if there 
were leſs Animoſity and Bitterneſs in gloſſing than Inven- 
tion, We ſee how much he was deceived ; for we have 
more Laws in France, than in all the reſt of the World 
beſides z and more than would be neceſſary for the Regu- 
lation of all the Worlds of Epicurus. Ut olim flagitiis, 
fic nunc Legibus Iaboramus * : So that as formerly we were 
plagued with Vices, we are now as ſick of the Laws: And 
yet we have left ſo much to the Opinion and Deciſion of 
our Judges, that there never was fo full and uncontroul- 
led a Liberty. What have our Legiſlators got by culli 
out an hundred thouſand particular Caſes, and Facts, a 
by adding to thoſe, an hundred thouſand Laws ? This 
Number holds no manner of Proportion with the infinite 
Diverſity of human Actions ; the Multiplications of our 
Invention will never reach the Variety of Examples. Add 
to them an hundred times as many more, yet it will never 
happen, that of Events to come, any one will fall out, 
that, in the Millions of Events ſo choſen and recorded, 
ſhall ſo tally with any one, and be ſo exactly coupled and 
compared with it, that there will not remain ſome Cir- 
cumſtance and Diverſity which will require a Variation of 
Judgment. There is little Relation betwixt our Actions 
that are in perpetual Mutation, and the Laws that are 
fixt and immoveable ; the moſt to be defired, are thoſe 
that are the moſt rare, the moſt ſimple, and general : 
And I am further of Opinion, that we were better to have 
none at all, than to have them ſo numerous. % 
Nature always gives them better, than The Laws of 
thoſe are which we make ourſelves ; witneſs Nature better 


the Picture of the Poets Golden Age, and the 5" r cum. 


State wherein we ſee Nations live, who have no other. 
Some there are, who, for their only Judge, Paſngers 
take the firſt Paſſer by that travels along med: »/ of 
their Mountains, to determine their Cauſe : * 
And others, who, on their Market- day, chuſe out ſome 


* Tacit, lib, ill. c. 25. | 
B b 2 one 
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one amongſt them, who decides all their Controverſies on 
the Spot. What Danger would there be, if the Wiſe 
ſhould thus determine ours, according to Occurrences, and 
by Sight, without Obligation of Example and Conſe. 
quence ? Every Shoe to his own Foot, When King Ferd. 
nand ſent Colonies to the Indies, he wiſely provided that 
they ſhould not carry along with them any Students of 
the long Robe, for fear leſt Law-ſuits ſhould get footing 
in that new World; as being a Science, in its own Nature, 
the Mother of Alt»rcation and Diviſion ; judging with 
Plato, That Lawyers and Phyſicians are the Peſts of x 
Country “. | | 
ES How comes it to paſs that our common 
10 paſi, lat Language, ſo eaſy for all other Uſes, be- 
the vulgar comes obſcure, and unintelligible in Wills and 
Tongue, which Contracts? And that he who fo clearly ex- 
Rome [ —4 preſſes himſelf, whatever he ſpeaks or writes, 
becomes obſeure Cannot find in this any way of declaring him- 
and ambigwus ſelf which is not liable to Doubt and Con- 
— — tradiction? If it be not that the Great Men 
— of this Art, applying themſelves with a pe- 
e culiar Attention to cull out hard Words, 
and form artful Clauſes, have ſo weighed every Syllable, 
and fo throughly ſifted every ſort of Connection, that they 
are now confound and intangled in the Infinity of Fi- 
1 and fo many minute Diviſtons, that they can no 
longer be liable to any Rule or Preſcription, nor any cer- 
tain Intelligence. Confuſum eft quicquid uſque in pulverem 
ſeftum eft F. i. e. Whatever is beaten into Powder is con- 
fuſed. As you have ſeen Children try to bring a Maſs of 
. Quickſilver into a certain Number of Parts, the more 
they preſs and work it, and endeavour to reduce it to their 
own Will, the more they irritate the Liberty of this ge- 
'nerous Metal; it baffles their Art, and ſubdivides and 
ſparkles itſelf into ſo many ſeparate Bodies, as are innu- 
merable ; So it is here, for in ſubdividing theſe Subtil- 
ties, Men are aught to encreaſe their Doubts, they are 


De Republ. lib, iii. p. 621. + Ser. Epiſt. 79. 


led 
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led into a Way of ſtretching and diverſifying Difficulties, 
which are lengthened and diſperſed. By ſtarting and 
ſplitting of Queſtions, they make the World to fructify 
and abound in Uncertainties and Diſputes; as the Earth is 
made fertile, the deeper *tis ploughed and the more *tis 
harrowed. Difficultatem facit dofirina . i. e. Doctrine 
begets Difficulty, We doubted of Ulpian, and are now 
more perplexed with Bartolus and Baldus. We ſhould 
blot out the Trace of this innumerable Diverſity of Opi- 
nions, not adorn ourſelves with it, and intoxicate Poſte- 
rity with it. I know not what to ſay to it, but Expe- 
rience makes it manifeſt, that ſo many Interpretations di- 
vide Truth, and mar it. Ariſtotle writ to be underſtood, 
which if he could not be, much leſs will another that is not 
ſo good at it; and a third than he who expreſſed his own 
Thoughts. We open the Matter, and ſpill it in pour- 
ing out. Of one Subject we make a thouſand, and in 
multiplying and ſubdividing them, relapſe into the Infi- 
nity of the Atoms of Epicurus. Never did two Men 
make the ſame Judgment of the ſame thing; and *tis im- 
poſſible to find two Opinions exactly alike, not only in ſe- 
veral Men, but in the ſame Men, at different Times. I 
oft find matter of Doubt, of Things which the Com- 
mentary diſdains to take notice of. I am moſt apt to 
ſtumble on even Ground, like ſome Horſes that I have 
known, which make moſt Trips in the ſmootheſt Way. 
Who will not ſay that Gloſſes augment ä 
Doubts and Ignorance, ſince there is no one — 
Book to be found, either human or divine, ozly ſerve to 
which the World buſies itſelf about, whoſe „cure the 
Difficulties are cleared by Interpretation. 7%; da e. 
The hundredth Commentator ſtill refers you % Book; of the 
to the next, more knotty and perplexed than Lazv. 
he. When were we ever agreed amon | 
ourſelves, that a Book had enough, and that there was 
no more to be ſaid on the Subject? This is moſt apparent 
in the Law Pleadings. We give the Authority of Law to 
infinite Doctors, Arrets ad infinitum, and to as many In- 
terpretations; yet do we find any End of the. Neceſſity of 
Interpreting ? Is there for all that any Progreſs or Advan- 
Bb 3 cement. 
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cement towards Tranquillity; or do we ſtand in need of Ml by! 
any fewer Advocates and Judges, than when this Maſs of its 
Law was yet in its firſt * ? We, on the contrary, 4 
obſcure and bury the Senſe of it. We diſcover no mor Ml dou 
of it than what ſo many Incloſures and Barriers will per. {Wl fi" 
mit. Men are not ſenſible of the natural Diſeaſe of the WM Mc 
Mind. It does nothing but ferret and enquire, and i; Ver 
eternally wheeling, plodding and perplexing itſelf; and 
like the Silk-worm, ſuffocates itſelf in its own Web; or 
like Mus in Pice, i, e. A Mouſe in a Tar-barrel, which th 
more it ſtruggles to get out, 1s the more intangled. It thinks 
it diſcovers at a great diſtance I know not what Glimpk 
of imaginary Light and Truth; but whilſt it runs to it, ſ 
many Difficulties, Hindrances, and new Inquiſitions croſs 
its way, as miſlead and intoxicate it. Not much. unlike 
Aſop's Dog, that ſeeing ſomething like a dead Body float. 
ing in the Sea, and not being able to approach it, at- 
tempted to drink the Water, in order to lay the P 
dry, and ſo drowned itſelf, To which tallies, what one 
Crates * ſaid of the Writings of Heraclitus, That they re. 
quired a Reader who could ſwim well, that the Depth and 
Weight of his Doctrine might not overwhelm and choak bim f. 
Tis nothing but particular Weakneſs that makes us con- 
tent ourſelves with what others, or ourſelves have found 
out in this Purſuit of Knowledge ; thoſe of better Under- 
ſtanding would not reſt ſo content ; there is always room 
and to ſpare for one to ſucceed, nay - even for ourſelves, 
and every one elſe ; there is no end of our Inquiries, our 
End is in the other World. *Tis a Sign either of a 
contracted Mind when it is ſatisfied, or that it is 
weary. No generous Mind ſtops of itſelf; it always 
puſhes on, and beyond its Power ; it has Sallies beyond 
its Compaſs. If it do not advance and preſs forward, and 
fall back, ruſh, turn and wheel about, *tis but ſprightly 


According to Diogenes Laert. lib. ii. & 22. This was not Cratt, 
but Socrates, who ſaid of the Writings of Heraclitus, that they had need 
of as excellent Divers as any in the Iſle of Delos. | 

+ Szjdgs in Anais x. 


by 
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by halves; its Purſuits are without Bound or Method; 
its Aliment is Admiration, Ambiguity the Chace; which 
Apollo plainly declared, by always ſpeaking to us in a 
double, obſcure and oblique Senſe ; not feeding, but amu- 
ſing and puzzling us. Tis an irregular and perpetual 
Motion, without Example and without Aim. It's In- 
yentions heat, purſye and introduce one another. 


Ainſi voit-on en un ruiſſeau coulant, 

Sans fin Pune eau, apres Pautre roulant; 

Et tout de rang, d'un eternel conduit, 

Lune fuit Pautre, & Pune Pautre fuit. 

Par cette-cy, celle-la eft pouſſte, 

Et cette-cy par Pautre eft devancee : 

Toufrours Peau va dans Peau, & touſiours eft-ce 
Meſme ruiſſeau, & toyfiours eau diverſe. 


So in a running Stream one Wave we ſee 
After another roul inceſſantly, | 
And, as they glide, each does ſucceſſively 
Purſue the other, each the other fly : 

By this that's evermore puſh'd on, and this 
By that continually preceded is: | 
One Water always does another fill, 

Still the ſame Brook, but diff rent Water ſtill. 


There is more ado to interpret Interpretations than Things, 
and more Books upon Books than upon any other Sub- 
jet; we do nothing but comment upon one another. 
Every Place ſwarms with Commentaries ; but of Authors 
there is great Scarcity, Is it not the principal and moſt 
reputed Knowledge of our Times to underſtand the 
Learned ? Is it not the common and final Aim of all Stu- 
dies? Our Opinions are grafted upon one another; the 
firſt ſerves for a Stock to the ſecond, the ſecond to the 
third, thus Step by Step we climb the Ladder. From 
whence it comes to paſs, that he which is mounted higheſt 
has oft more Honour than Merit ; for he is got up but a 

B b 4 Grain 
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Grain upon the Shoulders of the laſt but one. How of, 
and peradventure how fooliſhly, have I ſtretched my Book, 
to make it ſpeak of itſelf ? Fooliſhly, if for no other Reaſon 
but this, That I ought to call to mind what I ſay of 
others who do the ſame ; That the fond Looks they ſo 
oft caſt upon their Works, witneſs that their Hearts pant 
with Self- love, and that even the diſdainful Reproache, 
wherewith they laſh them, are no other than the dif. 
ſembled Careſſes of a maternal Kindneſs ; according to 
Ariſtotle, whoſe valuing and undervaluing himſelf, of 
ſpring from the ſame Air of Arrogancy : I urge for my 
Excuſe, that-I ought in this to have more Liberty than 
others, foraſmuch as I purpoſely treat of myſelf and of 
my Writings, as I do of my other Actions; but though 
my Theme turn upon itſelf, I know not whether or no 
every one elſe will take ſuch Liberty. 

Our Diſputes I have obſerved in Germany, that Luther 
are endleſ;, and has left as many and more Diviſions and Diſ- 
moſt of them, putes behind him, about the Doubt of his 
about Words. Opinions, than he himſelf raiſed about the 
Holy Scriptures. Our Conteſt is verbal. I demand what 
Nature is, what Pleaſure, Circle and Subſtitution are? 
The Queſtion is about Words, and is anſwered in the 
ſame Coin. A Stone is a Body, but if a Man ſhould 
further urge, and what is a Body? Subſtance ; and what is 
Subſtance? and ſo on *, he would drive the Reſpondent 
to the end of his Dictionary. We exchange one Word 
for another, and often for one leſs underſtood. I better 
know what Man is, than I know what Animal is, or 
Mortal, or Rational. To ſatisfy one Doubt, they give me 
Ground for three ; *tis the Hydra's Head. Socrates F 
aſked Menon what Virtue was; There is, ſays Menon, the 
Virtue of a Man and of a Woman, of a Magiſtrate and of 


We need go no farther, than the Engliſb —_—— Locke, fa- 
mous for his Penetration, and the incomparable Rectitude of his Judg- 
ment, who has plainly ſhewn, that we have no clear, exact Idea of 
what we call Subſtance, lib. i. c. 4. F 10. and lib. ii. c. 23. f 2. &c. 
of his Eſay on the human Underſtanding. 

T Plato in Menone, p. 409. : 


a pri- 
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4 private Perſon, of an old Man, and of a Child. Very 
well, ſays Socrates, We were in queſt of one Virtue, and thou 
haſt brought us a Swarm ; we put one Queſtion, and thou 
returneſt a whole Hive. As no Event, nor no Form en- 
tirely reſembles another, ſo there is not one that entirely 
differs from another; ſuch is the ingenious Mixture of 
Nature. If our Faces were not alike, we could not dif. 
tinguiſh Man from Beaſt ; if they were not unlike, we 
could not diſtinguiſh one Man from another. All Things 
hold by ſome Similitude, every Example halts. And the 
Relation which is drawn from Experience is always faulty 
and imperfect; Compariſons are always coupled at one 
end or other; ſo do the Laws ſerve, and are fitted to every 
one of our Affairs by ſome wreſted, byaſſed and forced 
„ "6-4 g 5 

Since the moral Laws, that concern the "TEE 
particular Duty of every one in himſelf, are i of 
ſo hard to be taught and obſerved, as we ſee concern the 
they are; *tis no wonder if thoſe which go- Se of a 
vern ſo many Particulars, are much more We 
ſo, Do but conſider the Form of this Juſtice that go- 
verns us, *tis a true Teſtimony of human Weakneſs, ſo 
full it is of Error and Contradiction. What we find to 
be Favour and Severity in Juſtice, and we find ſo much 
of both, that I know not whether the Medium is ſo often 
met with, are ſickly Parts, and unjuſt Members of the 
very Body and Eſſence of Juſtice. The Country People 
come to bring me News, in great haſte, that they-juſt left, 
in a Foreſt of mine, a Man with an hundred Wounds 
upon him, who was yet breathing, and begged of them 
Water for Pity's ſake, and Help to raiſe him up; ſaying, 
they durſt not come near him, but ran away, leſt the Of- 
ficers of Juſtice ſhould catch them there ; and for fear, as 
it falls out with thoſe who are found near a murdered Per- 
ſon, they ſhould be called in queſtion about this Accident 
to their utter Ruin, having neither Money nor any Means 
to defend their Innocence. What ſhould I have faid to 
theſe People? *Tis certain that this Office of Humanity 


would have brought them into Trouble, 
How 
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Known Inno- How many Innocents have we known that 
2 N have been puniſhed even without the Judge! 
— "P, Fault, and how many more are there that haye 
Forms of Law, not arrived at our Knowledge ? This Caſe hap- 
pened in my Time. Certain Men were condem- 
ned to die for a Murder committed; and their Sentence, if not 
pronounced, was at leaſt determined and concluded on, 
The Judges, juſt in the nick, are advertiſed by the Officer 
of an inferior Court hard by, that they have ſome Men in 
. Cuſtody, who have directly confeſſed the ſaid Murder, and 
give ſuch Light into the Fact, as is not to be doubted, 
*T'was then notwithſtanding put to the Queſtion, whether 
or no they ought to ſuſpend Execution of the Sentence al. 
ready paſſed upon the — They conſidered the No- 
velty of the Example, and the Conſequence of ſtaying 
Judgments, that the Sentence of Death was duly paſſed, 
and the Judges could not retract. To conclude, theſe 
Devils were ſacrificed to the Forms of Law. Philip, or 
fome other, provided againſt a like Inconvenience, 
this manner, He had condemned a Man to pay a great Fine 
to another, by a determined Judgment. The Truth ſome 
time after being diſcovered, it appeared that he had paſſed 
an unjuſt Sentence; on one fide was the Reaſon of the 
Cauſe, on the other fide the Reaſon of the judiciary 
Forms. He in ſome ſort ſatisfied both, leaving the Sen- 
tence in the State it was, and out of his own Purſe pay- 
ing the Coſts of the condemned Party. But he had to do 
in a reparable Affaif, mine were irreparably hanged. 
How many Sentences have I ſeen more criminal than the 
Crimes ? | a 
ns All this makes me remember the antient 
Man is not ſure Opinions, That there is a Neceſſity a Man 
of his Life or muſt do Wrong by retail, who will do Right in 
Proper 1 by . the Groſs; and Injuſtice in little Things, that 
putting e will have it in his Power to do Fuſtice in great: 
of Fuſtice. That human Fuſticg is formed after the Model of 
Phyſic, according to which, All that is utile, 
is alſo juſt and honeſt ; and what is held by the Stoicks, 
That Nature herſelf proceeds contrary to Juſtice in moſt — 
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her Works; and what is received by the Cyrenaiks , That 
there is nothing juſt in itſelf, but that Cuſtoms and Laws make 
Juſtice : And what the Theodorians hold, that maintain 
Theft, Sacrilege, and all forts of Uncleanneſs juſt in a 
wiſe Man +, if he knows them to be profitable to him; 
there is no Remedy, I am'in the ſame Caſe that Alcibiades 
was, that I will never, if I can help it, put myſelf into 
the Hands of a Man who ſhall determine of my Head, 
where my Life and Honour ſhall more depend upon the 
Care and Diligence of my Attorney, than upon my own 
Innocence. I would venture myſelf with ſuch a Juſtice 
as would take notice of ray good Deeds as well as my ill, 
and where I had as much to hope as to fear. Indemnity 
is not ſufficient Satisfaction to a Man who does better than 
not to do amiſs ; but our Juſtice preſents us only one 
Hand, and that the left Hand too ; let him be who he 
will, he ſhall be ſure to go off with Loſs. . 

In China, of which Kingdom the Govern- ., , 

8 ges eſta- 
ment and Arts, without Correſpondence 3% d ia Chi. 
with, or Knowledge of ours, ſurpaſs our na ge reward 
beſt Examples in ſeveral Parts of Excel- Sead Actions, 
lence ; and of which the Hiſtory gives me 2 * 
to underſtand how much greater and more : 
various the World is, than either the Antients or We can 
penetrate, the Officers deputed by the Prince to viſit the 
State of his Provinces, as they puniſh thoſe who behave 
themſelves ill in their Places, fo do they liberally reward 
thoſe who have carried themſelves above the common 
Sort, and beyond the Neceſſity of their Duty; they there 
preſent themſelves, not only to be protected, but to get; 
nor ſimply to be paid, but to be rewarded. 

No Judge, thanks be to God, has ever Montaigne 
yet ſpoke to me, in the Quality of a Judge, 77" bad 
upon any Cauſe whatever, whether my own, Cz, of uf: 
or that of another, whether criminal or ci- zice. 

vil; nor was I ever within the Walls of a 
Priſon. Imagination renders the very Outſide of a Jail 


* Diog. Laert. in the Life of Ariſt ippus, lib. ii. F 92. 
F Ibid. 5 99, | my 
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my Averſion: I am ſo fond of Liberty, that ſnould be 
debarred Acceſs to any Corner of the Indies, I ſhould be 
ſomewhat uneaſy. And whilſt I can find either Earth of 
Air elſewhere, I ſhall never lurk, where I mult hide my. 
ſelf. Good God ! how ill ſhould I bear to be confined, as 
many People are, to a Corner of the Kingdom, deprived 
of the Privilege of entering into the principal Cities and 
Courts, and the Liberty of the public Roads, for having 
quarrelled with our Laws. If thoſe under which I live, 
ſhould but wag a Finger at me, by way of Menace, ] 
would immediately go ſeek out others, let them be where 
they would; all my little Prudence in the Civil War 
wherein we are now engaged, is employed, that they may 
not hinder my Egreſs and Regreſs. 

8 Now the Laws keep up their Credit, 
* that in Mon- not for being juſt, but becauſe they ae 
taigne's Time Laws: It is the myſtical and the ſole Foun- 
ft dation of their Authority; and 'tis well iti 
French Laws fo; they being oft made by Fools; for the 
- — Re- moſt part ” Men that out of — to 
pects wery un- uality, fail in Equity; but always 
e Mn wha are — x4 fickle — 
There is nothing ſo groſly, nor ſo commonly faulty as the 
Laws. Whoever obeys them becauſe they are juſt, does 
not juſtly obey them as he ought. Our French Laws, by 
their Irregularity and Deformity, do in ſome ſort lend a 
helping Hand to Diſorder and Corruption, as is manifeſt 
in their Diſpenſation and Execution. The Command is fo 
perplexed and inconſtant, that it in ſome ſort excuſes both 
Diſobedience, and the Vice of the Interpretation, the Ad- 
' miniſtration and the Obſervation of it. What Fruit then 
ſoever we may reap from Experience, will be of little Ser- 
vice to our Inſtruction, which we draw from foreign Ex- 
amples ; if we make fo little Profit of that we have of 
our own, which is more familiar to us, and doubtleſs ſut- 
ficient to inſtru& us in that whereof we have abſolute 
need. I ſtudy myſelf more than any other Subject; rhis 
is my Metaphyſic, this my Natural Philoſophy. 
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Quã Deus hanc mundi temperet arte domum, 
Qua venit exoriens, qud deficit, unde coattis * 
Cornibus in plenum menſtrua luna redit : 
Unde ſalo ſuperant venti, quid flamine captet 
Eurus, et in nubes unde perennis aqua. 

Sit ventura dies mundi que ſubruat arces: 
Quærite, quos dgitat mundi labor 4. 


By what means God the Univerſe does ſway, 

Or how the pale-fac'd Siſter of the Day, 

When, in encreaſing, can her Horns unite, 

Till they contract into a full orb'd Light. 

Why Winds do of the Sea the better get, 

Why Eurus blows, and Clouds are always wet; 
What Day the World's great Fabric muſt o'erthrow, 
Let them inquire, who would its Secrets know. 


In this Univerſality, I ſuffer myſelf to be ignorantly and 
negligently led by the general Law of the World. I ſhall 
know it well enough when I feel it; my Learning cannot 
make it alter its Courſe ; it will not change itſelf for me, 
tis Folly to hope it, and a greater Folly to concern a 
Man's ſelf about it, ſeeing it is neceſſarily alike, public 
and common. The Bounty and Capacity of the Gover- 
nor muſt abſolutely diſcharge us of all Care of the Go- 
vernment. Philoſophical Inquiſitions and Contempla- 
tions ſerve for no other uſe but to feed our Curioſity. Phi- 


loſophers, with great Reaſon, refer us to the Rules of Na- 


ture; but they have no need of ſo ſublime a Knowledge: 
they falſify them, and preſent us with Nature's Face 
painted with too high coloured and too adulterate a Com- 
plexion, from whence ſpring ſo many different Pictures of 
ſo uniform a Subject. As ſhe has given us Feet to walk 
with, ſo has ſhe given us Prudence to guide us in Life; 
not ſuch an ingenious, robuſt and majeſtic Prudence as 
that of their Invention, but yet one that is eaſy, quiet and 


Prop. lib. iii, Eleg. 5. v. 25. Er. + Lucas. lib i. v. 47. 
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does by that prepare himſeif for future Changes, and the 
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falutiferous ; and ſuch very well performs what the other of 
promiſes, in him who has the good Luck to know hoy ns 
to employ it ſincerely and regularly, that is to ſay, accord. Ml 4 

ing to Nature. The moſt ſimply to commit a Man's ſef i 2? 
to Nature, is to do it the moſt wiſely. Oh what a ſoft, b. 
eaſy and wholſome Pillow is Ignorance and Incuriofity, oth 
whereon to repoſe a well turned Head ! I had rather un. bor 
derſtand myſelf well in myſelf, than in Cicero. Of the Ex. ®" 
perience I have of myſelf, I find enough to make me ch 
wiſe, if I were but a good Scholar. Whoever calls to lf 

mind the Exceſs of his paſt Anger, and to what a De of 
that Fever tranſports him, ſees the Deformity of this Pr 

ſion better than in Ariſtotle, and conceives a more juſt Wl 
Hatred againſt it. Whoever remembers the Hazards he Wl "* 
has run, thoſe that threatened him, and the ſlight Occa- Wl ® 
ſions that have removed him from one State to another, 


Acknowledgment of his Condition. The Life of Czſar 
himſelf is no more exemplary for us than our own, and 
though it was popular and commanding, *twas-ſtill a Life 
contingent to all human Accidents. Let us but liſten to 
it, and we apply to ourſelves all whereof we have princi- 
| Need. Whoever calls to Memory, how many time 
e has been miſtaken in his own Judgment, is he not a 
at Fool if he does not ever after ſuſpect it? When | 
find myſelf convinced, by another's Reaſon, of a falk 
Opinion, I do not fo much learn what he has ſaid to me 
that is new, which particular Ignorance would be no 
Purchaſe, as I do in general my own Weakneſs, and the 
Treachery of my Underſtanding, from whence I extract 
the Reformation of the whole Maſs. In all my other 
Errors I do the ſame, and find this Rule greatly beneficial 
to Life. I regard not the Species and individual, as 4 
Stone that I have ſtumbled at; I learn to ſuſpe& my 
Steps every-where, and am careful to place them right. To 
learn that a Man has ſaid or done a fooliſh Thing, is: 
Thing of no moment. A Man muſt learn that he 5 
nothing but a Fool, a much more ample and important 
Inſtruction. The falſe Steps that my Memory has ſo of- 
ten betrayed me into, even the: when it was moſt ſecure 
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of itſelf, are not idly thrown away ; it may now fwear to 
me, and aſſure me as much as it will, I ſhake my Head, 
and dare not truſt it; the firſt Oppoſition that is made to 
my Teſtimony, puts me in Suſpence; and I durſt not rely 
upon it in any thing of moment, nor warrant it in an- 
other Body's Concerns: And were it not that what I do 
for want of Memory, others do more often for want of 
Sincerity, I ſhould always in matter of Fact, rather 
chooſe to take Truth from another's Mouth than my own. 
If every one did but watch the Effects and Circumſtances 
of the Paſſions that ſway him, as I have done that which 
am moſt ſubject to, he would ſee them coming, and 
would a little break their Impetuoſity and Career 8 do 
not always ſeize us on a ſudden, there are Threatnings, 
and Degrees. 


Flufus uti primo cæpit cum albeſcere vento, 
Paulatim ſeſe tollit mare, et altius undas 
Erigit, inde imo conſurgit ad ætbera funds. 


As the Sea firſt begins to foam and fret, 

Thence higher ſwells, higher, and higher yet, 
Till at the laſt the Waves ſo high inn 
They ſeem to bid Defiance to the Skies. 


Judgment holds in me a magiſterial Seat; at leaſt, it care- 
fully endeavours to make it ſo: It lets my Appetites take 
their own Courſe; as Hatred and Friendſhip ; nay, even 
that which I bear to myſelf, without ſuffering: Alteration 
and Corruption. If it cannot reform the other Parts ac- 
cording to its own Model, at leaft it ſuffers not itſelf to be 
corrupted by them, but plays its Game apart. That Ad- 
monition to every one to know themſelves, ought to be 
of important Effect, ſince the God of Wiſdom and Light 
cauſed it to be writ on the Front of his Temple, as com- 


Virgil. Eneid. lib. vii, ver. 528. e. 
prehending 
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prehending all he had to adviſe us. Plato ſays alſo, thut 
Prudence is nothing but the Execution of this Ordinance; 
and Socrates verifies it by piece-meal in Xenophon. The 
Difficulties and Obſcurity are not diſcerned in any Science, 
but by thoſe that are got into it; for a certain Degree of 
Underſtanding is requiſite to be able to know that a Man 
is ignorant : And we muſt puſh at a Door to know whe- 
ther it be bolted againſt us. From hence this Platonict 
ſubtilty ſprings, that neither they who know are to en- 
quire, foraſmuch as they know; nor they who do not 
know, foraſmuch as to enquire, they muſt know what 
they enquire of. So in this of knowing a Man's ſelf, that 
which every Man is ſeen fo reſolved and fatisfied in with 
himſelf, and that which every Man thinks he ſufficiently 
underſtands, ſignifies, that every one underſtands nothing 
at all of the matter: as Socrates tells Euthydemus. I who 
profeſs nothing elſe, do therein find ſo infinite a Depth and 
Variety, that all the Fruit I have reaped from my Leam- 
ing, ſerves only to make me ſenſible how much I have to 
learn. To my Weakneſs, ſo often confeſſed, I owe the 
Propenſion I have to Modeſty, my Aſſent to the Article 
of Belief impoſed upon me, a conſtant Faintneſs and Mo- 
deration in my Opinions, and a Hatred of that trouble- 
ſome and wrangling Arrogancy, wholly believing and 
truſting in itſelf, the capital Enemy of Diſcipline and 
Truth. Do but hear how they advance and domineer; 
the firſt Fooleries they utter, are in the Style wherewith 
Men eſtabliſh Religion and Laws. Nihil eſt turpius quan 
cognitioni et perceptioni aſſertionem, approbationemgque pre 
currere *. i. e. Nothing is more abſurd than that Aſſertion an 
Approbation ſhould precede Knowledge and Perception, Hts 
ftarchus ſaid, that antiently there were ſcarce ſeven'wilt 
Men to be found in the World, and in his Time ſcarce 
many Fools. Have not we more Reaſon than he to ſay 
in this Age of ours? Affirmation, and Obſtinacy, are es- 
eſs Signs of Stupidity. If a Fellow has ſtumbled and 

a hundred Falls in a Day, yet he will be at his Ergo 


®* Cicero Acad. lib. i. c. 12. 
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x; reſolute and ſturdy, as before; ſo that one would con- 
clude he had had ſome new Soul and Vigour of Under: 


at 
he ſtanding infuſed into him; and that it happened to him 
» WH it did to that antient Son of Tellus, who took freſh 


0 Courage, and was made ſtronger by his Fall. 

an | 

e. cui cum tetigere parentem, 

a Jam defefia vigent renovato robore membra *. 
10t 


Whoſe broken Limbs upon his Mother laid, 
Immediately new Force and Vigour had. 


Does not this incorrigible Coxcomb think that he aſſumes 
a new Underſtanding, by undertaking a new Diſpute ? I 
accuſe human Ignorance by my own Experience, which 
i; in my Opinion the World's beſt School-maſter. Such as 
will not conclude it ſo in themſelves, by ſo vain an Ex- 
ample as mine, or their own, let them believe it from 
Socrates, the Maſter of Maſters. . For the Philoſopher 
Antiſtbenes ſaid to his Diſciples : Let us go, and hear So- 
crates, I will be a Pupil with you . And maintaining, 
this Doctrine of his Stoical Sect, That Virtue was ſuffi- 
cient to make a Life compleatly happy, he added, it had 
no need of any other Thing whatever, except the Vi- 
gour of Socrates. The long Attention that I employ in 
conſidering myſelf, does alſo fit me to judge tolerably of 
others; and there are few Things whereof I ſpeak better, 
and more excuſably. I happen very oft to ſee and diſtin- 
guiſh the Qualities of my Friends more nicely than they 
do themſelves. I have aſtoniſhed ſome with the Perti- 
nence of my Deſcription, and have given them warn- 
ing of themſelves. By having from my Infancy been ac- 
cuſtomed to contemplate my own Life in thoſe of others, 
[ have acquired a Complexion ſtudious in that particular. 
And when I am once intent upon it, I let tew things 
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386 MonTaicxe's Eſays. Book II 
about me, whether Countenances, Humours, or Dif. Ch 
courſes which ſerve to that Purpoſe, eſcape me. I ſtudy Ml ver 
all, both what I am to avoid, and what I am to follow, {WM fe. 
Alſo in my Friends, I diſcover their inward Inclination Ml Co 
by their Productions; not by ranging this infinite Variety Wl ha 
of ſo different and detached Actions into certain Species WW kn 


and Chapters, nor diſtinctly diſtributing my Parcels and WW w 
Diviſions under known Heads and Claſſes. « 
| th 

Sed neque quam mill ſpecies, et nomina que ſint, 5 

Eft numerus *. he 

de 

But not the Number of their Kind and Names, 8 
They are too many. b 

b 

1 

The Learned ſpeak and deliver their Fancies more ſpeci- f 
fically, and by piece-meal. I, who ſee no further into b 
Things than as Cuſtom informs me, generally give mine If 
by way of Experiment, without Form and Method. As WW t 
in this, I pronounce my Opinion by looſe and disjointed WM i 
Articles; tis a thing that cannot be ſpoke at once, and ! 
in groſs. Relation and Conformity are not to be found 
in ſuch low and common Souls as ours. Wiſdom is a ſ0- Ml ; 


lid and entire Building, of which every piece keeps its 
Place, and carries its Mark. Sola Sapientia in ſe tota con- 
verſa eſt T. Wiſdom ogly is wholly turned into itsſelf. | 
leave it to Artiſts, (and I know not whether or no they 
will be able to bring it about in a Thing ſo perplexed, ſmall 
and caſual) to marſhal into diſtin& Bodies, this infinite 
Diverſity of Faces, and to ſettle and regulate our Incon- 
ſtancy. I do not only find it hard to piece our Actions to 
one another, but I moreover find it very hard properly to 
deſign them every one by themſelves by any principal 
Quality, ſo ambiguous and capricious they are by the ſe- 


* Virg. Geor. lib. ii. v. 103, where he is ſpeaking of the innumer- 
able kinds of -Grapes, + Cicero de fin; lib. iii. c. 7. 
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Ch. XIII. Of Experience. 387 
veral Lights, That, which is remarked for rare in Per- 
ſeus King of Macedon, that his Mind fixing itſelf to no one 
Condition, wandered through all ſorts of Life, and be- 
haved in a manner ſo wild and uncouth, that it was neither 
known by himſelf, or any other, what kind of Man he 
was *, ſeems almoſt to ſuit all Mankind. And more- 
over, I have ſeen another of his Cut, to whom I think 
this Concluſion might more properly be applied: He kept 
no Medium, but was ſtill running headlong from one 
Extream to another, upon Occaſions not to be gueſſed at; 
he ſteered no manner of Courſe without traverſe and won- 
derful Contrariety ; and had noone Quality uncompounded: 
So that the beſt Gueſs that Man can one Day make, will 
be, that he affected and ſtudied to make himſelf known, 
by being not to be known. A Man had need have | 
Ears to hear himſelf frankly cenfured. And as there are 
few that can bear this without being nettled, thoſe who 
hazard the 'undertaking it to us, manifeſt a ſingular Ef- 
fect of Friendſhip ; for *tis ſincere Love indeed, to at- 
tempt to hurt and offend us for our own Good. I think 
it rude to cenfure a Man whoſe ill Qualities are more than 
his good ones. Plato requires three Things in him that 
will examine the Soul of another, to wit T, Knowledge, 
good Will, and Boldneſs. 

I was once afked what I ſhould have thought myſelf fit 
for, had any one deſigned to make uſe of me in my youn: 
ger Years. 


Dum melior vires ſanguis dabat, æmula nedum 
Temporibus geminis canebat ſparſa ſenetius Þ, 


Whilſt better Blood my Limbs with Vigour fed, 
And &er old Age had ſnow'd upon my Head. 


Tit. Liv. lib, xii. e. 20, + Socrates in Plato's Dialogue in- 
titled Corgi. f Aud. lib. v. ver. 415. 


Cc 2 For 


freely to his So- 
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1 For nothing, ſaid I. And I am willing 
_ — enough to excuſe my Inability to do any thing 
been a fit Per- that may enſlave myſelf to another. But] 
fon to talk ſhould have told theſe Truths to my Sover- 
wercign, io fell eign, and have controuled his Manners, if 
himTruths,and he had ſo pleaſed ; not in groſs by ſcholaſtic 


, #o teach him to Leſſons, which I underſtand not, and from 


know hinjeff. which indeed I ſee no true Reformation 
ſpring in thoſe that do; but by obſerving them gradually, 
at all Opportunities, and ſimply and naturally judging 
them by the Eye, and diſtinctly one by one, giving hi 
to underſtand upon what Terms he was in the common 
9 in Oppoſition to his Flatterers. There is none 
of us that would not be worſe than Kings, if ſo conti- 
nually corrupted as they are with that ſort of Vermin, 
Could even Alexander, that great King and Philoſopher, 
defend himſelf from them ? I ſhould have Fidelity, Judg- 
ment, and Freedom enough for that Purpoſe. Thi 
would be a nameleſs Office; otherwiſe it would loſe both 
its Grace and Effect; and *tis a part that is not indiffe- 
rently fit for all Men. For Truth itſelf has not the Pri- 
vilege to be ſpoke at all times, and in all Events; the Uſe 
of it, noble as it is, has its Circumſcriptions and Limits. 
It oft falls out, as the World now goes, that a Man lets it 
ſlip into the Ear of a Prince, not only to no Purpoſe,- but 
moreover injuriouſly and unjuſtly. And no Man ſhall 
make me believe, that a virtuous Remonſtrance may not 
be viciouſly applied, and that the Intereſt of the Subſtance 
is not oft to give place to that of the Form, 

For ſuch a Purpoſe, IJ would have a Man that is con- 
tent with his own Fortune ; l | 


Quad ſit, eſſe velit, nihilque malit *: 


Who likes that preſent State of his, 
And would not be but what he is. 


* Mart. Ep. lib. x. Epig. 47. v. 12. 
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and born to a moderate Fortune; foraſmuch V wouldbe 
as on the one hand he would not ſcruple to = mo! proper 
touch his Sovereign's Heart to the quick, 2 
for fear of loſing his Preferment: And on the 5 Offce to 
other hand, by being of a middling Quality, Princes. 
he would have more eaſy Communication with all ſorts of 
People : And I would have this Office limited to only one 
Man, becauſe to diffuſe the Privilege of this Liberty and 
Privacy to many, would beget an inconvenient Irreve- 
rence; and even of that one too, I would above all things 
require the Fidelity of Silence. 

A King is not to be believed when he Hie much 
boaſts of his Conſtancy in ſtanding the Shock Kings are in 
of the Enemy for his Glory, if for his Pro- ut of uch a 
fit and Amendment, he cannot bear the . 
Freedom of a Friend's Advice, which can do no more 
than ſting his Ear, the Remainder of its Effect being ſtill 
in his own Power. Now, there is no Rank of Men 
whatever who ſtand in ſo great need of true and free Ad- 
monition as they do. They act in a public Sphere, and 
have ſo many Spectators to pleaſe, that when Men have 
uſed to conceal from them whatever ſhould divert them 
from their own Courſe, they inſenſibly have . _,. 
found themſelves involved in the Hatred and nin” for 
Deteſtation of their People, ſometimes up- Kings. 
on ſuch flight Occaſions as they might | 
have avoided without any Prejudice even to their Pleaſures 
themſelves, had they been adviſed and ſet right in time. 
Their Favourites commonly have more Regard to them- 
ſelves, than they have to their Sovereigns ; and indeed it 
ſtands them upon, foraſmuch as in Truth moſt Offices of 
true Friendſhip when applied to the Sovereign, are diſa- 
greeable and dangerous in the Eſſay; ſo that therein there 
is need, not only of very great Affection and Freedom, 
but of Courage too. 


Cc 3 2 
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The Advantage To conclude, all this Medley of Thi ing 
2 8 here compiled is nothing but 7R -giſter of 
Montaigne's my own Experiments in Life, which for its 
Eſays for te internal Soundneſs is exemplary enough to 
_ A the ; take Inſtruction againſt the Grain z but ag 
—— * to bodily Health, no Man can furniſh out 
of the Beh. more profitable Experience than I, who pe- 

ſent it pure, and no way corrupted and 
changed by Art and Opinion, Experience is properly 
upon its own Dung-hill in the Subject of Phyſic, where 
Reaſon wholly gives it Place. Tiberius * ſaid, that who- 
ever had lived twenty Years, ought to be reſponſible to 
himſelf for all Things that were hurtful or wholſome to 
him, and to know how to order himſelf without Phyſic. 
And he might have learnt it of Socrates, who adviſing 
his Diſciples to be ſollicitous of their Health, and to make 
it their chief Study, added, that it was hard if a Man of 
Senſe, that took care of his Exerciſes and Diet, did not 
better know than any Phyſician, what was good or bad 
for him. And indeed Phyſic does profeſs always to have 
Experience for the Touch-ſtone of its Operations. And 
Plato was right when he ſaid, that to be a true Phyſician, 
he who profeſſed that Science ſhould firſt himſelf have 
paſſed through all the Diſeaſes he pretends to cure, and 
through all the Accidents and Circumſtances whereof he 
is to judge. *Tis but Reaſon they ſhould get the Pox, it 
they will know how to cure it; for my part, I ſhould 
chuſe to put myſelf into ſuch Hands: For the others only 
guide us, like him who paints the Sea, Rocks, and Ports, 
and draws the Model of a Ship as he ſits ſafe at his Table; 


I cannot imagine where Montaigne met with that Saying of Tibr- 
rin, that after the Age of 20 Years, a Man ought to have nothing to 
do with phyſical Remedies. Szetonizs only ſays, that Tiberius, after h. 
was 30 Years of Age, governed his Health after his own Fancy, an 
without the Help and Advice of Phyficians. Sueton. in the Life of Tibe- 
rius, $68. And Phtarch tells us in his excellent Treatiſe of the Rule: 
and Precepts for Health, that he remembered to have heard, that Tibe- 
rius uſed to ſay, that the Man who after threeſcore Years of Age held 
his Hand out to a Phyſician to feel his Pulſe, deſerved to be laughed at 
for a Fool. Ch. 23. of Amyor's Tranſlation, 
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but ſend him to Sea, he knows not what Courſe to ſteer. 
They make ſuch a Deſcription of our Maladies, as a 
Town-Crier does of a loſt Horſe, or Dog, of ſuch a 
Colour, ſuch a Height, ſuch an Ear; but bring the Ani- 
mal to him, and he knows him not for all that. God 
grant that Phyſic may one Day give me ſome good and 
_ Relief, namely, when I ſhall cry out in good 
Earneſt. 


Tandem efficaci do manus Scientie *, 


At length I on the Power of thy Pill, 
And let its Operation cure or kill. 


The Arts that Boom to keep our Bodies and Souls in 
Health, promiſe a t deal, but withal, there is none 
that leſs keep their Promiſe. And in our Times, thoſe 
that make Profeſſion of theſe Arts amongſt us, leſs ma- 
nifeſt the Effects of them than all other Men. One may 
ſay of them at the moſt, that they ſell medicinal Drugs, 
but that they are Phyſicians a Man cannot ſay. I have 
lived ſo long as to be able to give an Account of my 
Practice hitherto. And, for whoever has a Mind to read 
it, as his Taſter, I give him this Eſſay, of which theſe 
are ſome Articles, as they occur to my Memory. I have 
no Cuſtom that has not varied according to Accidents; 
but I record thoſe I have been moſt uſed to, and that 
hitherto have had the greateſt Poſſeſſion of me. 

My Form of Life is the ſame in Sickneſs Montaigne's 
that it is in Health, the ſame Bed, the ſame 2 of Lift, 
Hours, the ſame Meats and the ſame Li- — 1 
quors ſerve me; I add nothing to them but Halb. 
the Moderation of more or leſs, according to 
my Strength and Appetite. My Health conſiſts in main- 
taining my wonted State without Diſturbance. I ſee that 


Sickneſs deprives me of it on one hand, and if I will be 


* Hor. Epode 17. v. 1. 0 
Cc 4 ruled 
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ruled by the Phyſicians, they will rob me of it on the other Ml Fi: 
hand; fo that both by Fortune and by Art J am put out Ml Fi 
of my Road. I believe nothing more certainly than this, Wl ot! 
that I cannot be hurt by the Uſe of Things to which! 

have been ſo long accuſtomed. Tis Cuſtom that gives to 


the Form to a Man's Life, as it beſt pleaſes her, who in he 


that is all in all: Tis the Beverage of Circe that varies Wl th 
our Nature how it pleaſes. How many Nations, and but NN 
little way from us, think our Fear of the Sun's Exha. ar 
lations in a very clear Day, that ſo manifeſtly hurt us, Wl ra 
ridiculous, and our very Watermen and Peaſants laugh at Wl P 
it. You make a German ſick if you lay him upon a Mat. be 
traſs, as you do an Talian if you put him on a Feather. if 
bed; and a Frenchman without Curtains anda Fire. A Spa- t 
#iſh Stomach cannot hold out to eat as we can, nor ours d 
to drink like the Swi/s. A German made me very, merry 
at Augſbourg in finding Fault with our Hearths by the ſame 
Arguments which we commonly make uſe of in decry- 
ing their Stoves : For, to ſay the Truth, that ſmothered 
Heat, and the Scent too of that Matter with which they 
are heated again and again, offend moſt People who are 
not uſed to them, but not me; yet as to the reſt, this 
Heat being equal, conſtant and univerſal, without Flame, 
without Smoke, and without the Wind that comes down 
our Chimnies, they may in other reſpects endure Compa- 
riſon with ours. Why do we not imitate the Roman Ar- 
chitecture? For, they ſay, that antiently Fires were not 
made in their Houſes, but on the out- ſide, and at the 
Foot of them, from whence the Heat was conveyed to 
the whole Fabric by Pipes contrived in the Wall, which 
were drawn twining about the Rooms that were to be 
warmed : Which I have ſeen plainly deſcribed ſomewhere 
in Seneca, This German Gentleman hearing me commend 
the Conveniencies and Beauties of his City, which truly 
deſerves it, began to pity me that I was to go away. And 
the firſt Inconvenience he alledged to me was, the Dizzi- 
neſs which the Chimneys elſewhere brought upon me. He 
had heard ſome one make this Complaint, and fixed 
it upon us, he being by Cuſtom deprived of the Means of 
perceiving it in his Houſe, All Heat that comes ow 

| Fire 


— 
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Fire makes me weak and dull, and yet Evenus ſaid, that 
Fire was the beſt Seaſoning of Life. I rather chuſe any 
other way of making myſelf warm. 

We are afraid to drink our Wines when 9e «/ablifbed 
towards the Lees; whereas in Portugal their Cufoms of 
heady Fumes are reputed delicious, and ' tis 2 , 
the Beverage of Princes. In fine, every 5, theſe of > 
Nation has ſeveral Cuſtoms and Uſages, that rler, 
are not only unknown, but ſavage and mi- x 
raculous to ſome others, What ſhould we do with thoſe 
People who admit of no Teſtimonies, if not printed, who 
believe no Men if they are not in a Book, nor any Truth, 
if not of a competent Age ? We give our Follies a Sanc- 
tion when we commit them to the Preſs. *Tis of a great 
deal more Weight to him you addreſs, to ſay, 1 have read 
ſuch @ thing, than if you only ſay, I have heard fuch a 
thing ſaid. But I, who no more diſbelieve a Man's Mouth 
than his Pen, and who know that Men write as indiſcreetly 
as they ſpeak, and who eſteem this Age as much as one 
that's paſt, do as ſoon quote a Friend of my Acquaintance 
as Aulus Gellius, or Macrobius, and what I have ſeen, as 
what they have writ. And, as tis held of Virtue, that it is 
not greater for having continued longer, ſo do I hold of. 
Truth, that for being older it is not wiſer. I often ſay, 
that it is mere Folly which makes us run after ſtrange and 
ſcholaſtic Examples. Their Fertility is the ſame now that 
it was in the Time of Homer and Plato. But is it not that 
we aim at more Honour from the Quotation than from 


the Truth of the Diſcourſe'? As if it were more to the 


Purpoſe to borrow our Proofs from the Shops of Vaſcoſan 
or of Plantin, than from what is to be ſeen in our own 
Village: Or elſe indeed, that we have not the Wit to cull 
out and improve what we ſee before us, and to judge of 
it lively enough to draw it into Example. For if we ſay 
that we want Authority to procure Faith to our Teſtimony, 
we ſpeak improperly, foraſmuch as, in my Opinion, of 
the moſt ordinary, common, and known Things, could 
we but penetrate them, the greateſt Miracles of Nature 


* Plutarch in his Platonic Queſiions, c. 3. IS 
might 
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might be formed, and the moſt wonderful Examples, eſpe- 
cially upon the Subject of human Actions. rg 
Inflance of a Now as to the Point I am ſpeakin 


of, 
Gentleman, ſetting aſide the Proofs T have gathered ns 
= Re 2 Books, and what Ariſtotle ſays of Androy the 
* cis Argian, that he travelled over the burning 
Drinking. hot Sands of Liha without Drinking “; 4 
Gentleman who has behaved very well in ſe. 
veral Employments, ſaid in a Place where I was, that he had 
travelled from Madrid to Liſbon in the Heat of Summer, 
without any Drink at all ; he is very ſtout for his Ape, 
and hath nothing extraordinary in his Way of Life, but 
this, that ſometimes he paſſes two or three Months, nay, 
a whole Year, as he told me, without drinking. He has 
ſometimes a Thirſt, but he lets it paſs over; he ſays, it i 
an Appetite which eaſily goes off of itſelf, and drinks 
more out of Humour, than either for _ or Pleaſure. 

; Here is another Example: Tis not long 
lara ils ago that I found one of the learnedeſt Me 
who loved io in France, and one of no mean Fortune, ſtu- 
m__ the dying in a Corner of a Hall, where he was 
= 2 Nee only ſeparated by Tapeſtry, from a Rabbk 

of his Servants, who you may be ſure were 
rude and loud enough. He told me, and Seneca almoſt 
ſays the ſame of himſelf, that he made an Advantage of 
this Noiſe ; as if by being dinned with this Rattle, he the 
better recollected and retired himſelf into himſelf for Con- 
templation, and as if this Tempeſt of Voices repercuſſed 
his Thoughts inwards. Being at Padua, he had his Study 
ſo long ſituated in the Rattle of Coaches, and the Tu- 
mult of the Square, that he not only formed himſelf to 
the Contempt, but even to the Uſe of Noiſe, for the 
Service of his Studies. Socrates anſwered Alcibiades, who 
being aſtoniſhed at his Patience, aſked him how he could 
endure the perpetual Clack of his ſcolding Wife, Why, 
ſaid he, as thoſe do who are accuſtomed to the ordinary Neiſ 
of Wheels for drawing Water. I am quite otherwiſe | 


Diogenes Laert. in the Life of Pyrrhbo, lib. ix. $ 81. and Menager's 
Remarks on it, p. 434- | 


have 
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have a tender Head, Brain very volatile; and when 
tis bent upon any one Thing, the leaſt buzzing of a Fly 
tears it into pieces. Seneca , in his Youth, having, by - 
the Example of Sextius, formed a poſitive Reſolution of 

eating nothing that had Life, paſſed over a whole Year 
without it, as he ſaid, with Pleaſure, and only returned 
to animal Food, that he might not be ſuſpected of taking 
up this Rule from ſome new Religions by which it was 
preſcribed. But he took up withal, from the Precepts of 
Attalus, a Cuſtom, not to lie any more upon ſoft Bedding, ' 
but even to his old Age made uſe of fuch as would not 
yield to any Preſſure. What the Cuſtom of his Time de- 
nominated Roughneſs, ours treats as Effeminacy. Do 
but obſerve the Difference betwixt the Way of living of 
my Labourers, and that of mine; the Sqtbians and the 
Indians have nothing more remote both from my Force 
and Method. I know very well, that I have picked up 
Beggar-boys to ſerve me, who ſoon after have quitted 
both my Kitchen and Livery, only that they might re- 
turn to their former Courſe of Life: And I found one af- 
terwards gathering Muſcles out of the Sink for his Din- 
ner, whom I could neither by Intreaties nor Threats, re- 
claim from the Sweetneſs and Reliſh he found in Indi- 
gence. Beggars have their Grandeur and Delights, as 
well as the Rich; and 'tis ſaid, their particular Dignities 
and Politics. Theſe are the Effects of Cuſtom, which 
can mould us not only into what Form ſhe pleaſes, (and 
yet the Sages ſay, we ought to apply ourſelves to the beſt, 
which ſhe would ſoon make eaſy to us) but alſo to Change 
and Variation, which is the moſt noble and moſt uſeful of 
her Documents. The beſt of my bodily Perfections is, 
that I am flexible, and not very obſtinate. I have ſome 
Inclinations more proper and ordinary, and more agree- 
able tian others; but I deviate from them with very little 
Trouble, and eaſily ſlip into a contrary Courſe, A young 
Man ought to croſs his own Rules to awake his Vigour, 
and to keep it from growing mouldy and ruſty. And 


* Seneca, Epilt, 108. 
there 
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He will often relapſe into Exceſſes, if he will take my 


4775 growing old, and having more ſettled upon 


flept, and never ſtanding upon my Feet, nor endure to put 
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there is no Courſe of Life ſo weak and ſottiſh, as tha 
which is carried on by Rule and Diſcipline. | 


Ad primum lapidem vectari cùm placet, hora 
Sumitur ex libro; ft prurit frictus ecelli 
Angulus, inſpectd gengſi collyria querit *. 


If but a Mile he travel out of Town 

The planetary Hour muſt firſt be known; 
If he but rub the Corner of his Eye, 
He chuſes Salve by his Nativity. 


Word for it ; otherwiſe the leaſt Debauch ruins him. He 
renders himſelf uneaſy, and diſagreeable in Converſation, 
The worſt Quality in a well-bred Man is Delicacy, and 
being attached to a certain particular Form ; and it is pat- 
ticular, if not pliable and ſupple. It is a kind of Re- 
proach, not to be able, or not to dare to do what he fees 
others do. Let ſuch as thoſe fit at home. It is in every 
Man indecent, but in a Soldier vicious and intolerable; 
who, as Philopemen ſaid, ought to accuſtom himſelf to 
all Variety, and Inequality of Lite. | 
The Cuſtoms to Though I have been brought up, as much 
which Mon- as was poſſible to Liberty and Indifference, yet 
8 ſo it is, «that through this Indifference, -by 
certain Forms (my Age is now paſt Inſtruc- 
tion, and IJ have henceforward nothing to do but to take 
care of it as well as I can) Cuſtom has already, ere! 
was aware, ſo imprinted its Character in me, in certain 
Things, that I look upon it as a kind of Exceſs to depart 
from them. And, without a Force upon myſelf, I can- 
not ſleep in the Day-time, nor eat between Meals, nor 
Breakfaſt, nor go to Bed, without a great Interval, as of 
three Hours after Supper; nor get Children till I have 


* Tuven. Sat, 6. v. 576. 
8 myſel 
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myſelf in a Sweat, nor quench my Thirſt either with pure 
Water or Wine, nor keep my Head long bare, nor have 

it ſhaved after Dinner; and I ſhould be as uneaſy without 

my Gloves, as without my Shirt, or without waſhing 

when I riſe from Table, or out of my Bed; and could not 
lye without a Canopy and Curtains, as neceſſary Things: 

could dine without a Table-cloth, but not without a 
clean Napkin, after the German Faſhion, I foul them 

more than they, or the takans do, and make but little 
uſe either of Spoon or Fork. I am ſorry that the ſame is 
not in uſe amongſt us, that I ſee at the Tables of Kings; 

which 1s, to change our Napkins at every Service; as they 
doour Plates, We are told-of that laborious Soldier Ma- 
rius, that growing old, heqbecame nice in his Drinking, 
and never drank but out of a peculiar Cup of his own. 
I, in like manner, fancy Glaſſes of a certain Form, and 
do not willingly drink in a common Glaſs. with others : 
All Metal, offends me compared with Matter clear and 
tranſparent : Let my Eyes taſte too, as far as they can. 
[ owe ſeveral ſuch Delicacies to Cuſtom. Nature has alſo 
on the other hand, helped me ta ſome of hers, as no 
longer to be able to endure two full Meals in one Day, 
without overcharging my Stomach, nor a total Abſti- 
nence from one of thoſe Meals, without filling myſelf 
with Wind, furring my Mouth, and blunting my Appe- 
tite. I alſo diſlike the Evening Air. For of late Years, 
in Marches, which often happen to be all Night long, af- 
ter Five or Six Hours, my Stomach begins to be quealy, 
with a violent Pain in my Head, ſo that I always vomit 
before the Day break. When others go to Breakfaſt I go 
to ſleep, and when I riſe am as briſk as before. I had al- 


ways been told, that the Dews never fell but in the Begin- 


ning of the Night; but for certain Years paſt, after long 
and familiar Acquaintance with a Lord poſſeſſed with the 
Opinion, that the Serene is more ſharp and dangerous about 
the declining of the Sun, an Hour or two before it ſets, 
which he carefully ayoids, and deſpiſes that of the Night 
he had almoſt brought me into his Opinion. What, ſhall 
the very Doubt and Enquiry ſtrike our Imagination ſo as 

to 
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as I have done; but not to ſubject himfelf, as I have done 
venience of Place and Seat for that Purpoſe, and maki 
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to alter us? Such as on a ſudden give way to their Pro. WM bel 
penſions, bring entire Ruin upon a And Lam Wl L: 
ſorry for ſeveral Gentlemen, who, thro? the Folly of their Ml che 
Phyſicians, have in their Youth and Strength broug Ml Ch 
themſelves into Conſumptions. It were even yet better to 
endure a Cough, than by Diſuſance for ever to loſe the ken 
Commerce of the common Life in an Action of ſo great Fo 
Uſe. III- natured Science, to put us out of Conceit with la 
the moſt pleaſant Hours of hs Dey: Let us keep Pof. 
ſeſſion of it to the laſt. For the moſt part a Man har. 
dens himſelf by being obſtinate, and corre&s his Conſt. 
tution ; as Cæſar did the Falling- Sickneſs, by dint of Con- 
tempt. A Man ſhould addict himſelf to the beſt Rules, 
but not inflave himſelf to thens; yet there is one to which 
a flaviſh Attachment is uſeful. : 
The Care that Both Kings and Philoſophers go to ſtool, 
Montaigne and Ladies too ; public Lives are bound to 
* keep bis Ceremony; mine that is obſcure and pri- 
yy pen. vate, enjoys all natural Diſpenſation. Hul 
dier and Gaſcon are alſo Characters a little ſubject to Indif- 
cretion in this Point; wherefore I ſhall ſay of this Action, 
that it is neceſſary to refer it to certain preſcribed and noc 
turnal Hours, and to force a Man's ſelf to it by Cuſtom, 


in my declining Years, to look out for a particular Con- 


it troubleſome by longyſitting : and yet in the fouleſt Of: 
fices, is it not in ſome meaſure excuſable to require more 
Care and Cleanlineſs? Natura homo mundum, et 
animal eſt. i. e. Man is by Nature a clean and elegant 

ture . Of all the Actions of Nature, I hate moſt the bein 
interrupted in that, I have ſeen many Soldiers troub 
with an irtegular Call, whilſt I and my Belly never fail of 
our punctual Aſſignation, which is at leaping out of Bed, 
if ſome violent Buſineſs, or Sickneſs do not moleſt us. - 
The furef I do not think therefore, as I ſaid before, 
Courſe tobe that Valetudinarians can be ſafer than by 
taken by Vale- keeping cloſe to that Courſe of Life wherein 
Pudinariant: they have been bred and trained up, Alte: 


* Seneca, Epiſt. 92. 
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LYN ton, be it what it will, aſtoniſhes and hurts. Can. you 
believe that Cheſt-nuts can hurt a Perigourdin, or one of 
Lucca; or Milk and Cheeſe the Mountaineers? Men enjoin 
ir chem not only anew, but a contrary Method of Life, a 
change which a Man in Health could not endure. To 
o preſcribe Water to a Native of Bretagne of threeſcore and 
en; to ſhut a Seaman up in a Stove, and to forbid a 
t Wl Footman to walk, is to deprive them of Motion, and at 
: laſt of Air and Light. 
Q . 1 | 
| — an vivere tanti eſt ? 
L Cogimur a, ſuetis animum ſuſpendere rebus, 
< Atque ut vivamus vivere definimus. 
! Hoc ſupereſſe reor quibus et ſpirabilis aer 

Et lux qua regimur, redditur ipſa gravis. 
To human Life a Gift of ſo much Price | 
. When our old Habits we muſt ſacrifice, 
þ And live no longer, — to live otherwiſe ? 
. I can't imagine that they longer live, 
„ To whom nor Light, nor Air does Comfort give. 


If they do no other good, they do this at leaſt, that they 
prepare Patients betimes for Death, by little and little un- 
dermining and curtailing the Uſage of Life. 

Both well and ſick, I have ever willingly Montaigne 
gratified the Appetites that preſt upon me. wget wel 
| give great Authority to my Propenſions eee. 1 . 
and Deſires. I do not love to cure one Diſl- pwires, 
eaſe by another. I hate Remedies that are 
more troubleſome than the Diſeaſe. To be ſubject to the 
Stone, and ſubject to abſtain from the Pleaſure of eating 
Oyſters, are two Evils inſtead of one. The Diſeaſe tor- - 
ments us on the one hand, and the Preſcription on the 
other. Since we are ever in Danger of miſtaking, let us 
rather run a Hazard by the Continuance of Pleaſure. 
The World proceeds quite contrary, and thinks. nothing. 
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profitable that is not painful; Eaſe ſtands ſuſpected by it, 
My Appetite is in ſeveral Things of itſelf happily enough 
accommodated to the Health of my Stomach. Acrimony 
and Quickneſs in Sawces were pleaſant to me when young, 
but my Stomach diſliking them, my Taſte for them in- 
continently went off. Wine is hurtful to ſick People; 
and *tis the firſt Thing that my Mouth diſreliſnes When! 
am ſick, and with an invincible Diſguſt. Whatever [ 
take againſt my Liking does me harm; but nothing hurt 
me that I eat with Appetite and Delight; I never received 
Harm by any Action that was very pleaſant to me; and 
accordingly have made all medicinal Concluſions give in- 
tire Precedency to my Pleaſure. And, when I was young, 


Quem circumcurſans buc, atque hiic ſpe cupido 
Fulgebat crocind ſplendidus in tunica *, 


Whilſt Cup:d round me fluttering did fly, 
In his gay Mantle of the Tyrian Dye. 


T gave myſelf the Reins as licentiouſly and raſhly as any 
body elſe to my then governing Paſſion. 


Et militavi non ſine glaria . 
And gallantly fought in the Service of Beauty. 


yet more in Continuation and holding out, than in a Sally, 


Sex me vix memini ſuſtinuiſſe vices . 


* Catullus Carm. 56. v. 133. + Hor. lib. iii. Ode 26. ver. % 
+ Ovid. Amor. lib. iii. Eleg. 7. v. 26. Some very curious Enqui- 
rers will blame me for not having explained this little Verſe z and 
there are others whom I rather choſe to keep fair with, would give me 
a Rap on the Knuckles if I had. All I can do to oblige the firſt, is w 
refer them to Fontain's Tale de Berceau, v. 246. ti 
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Tis certainly a Misfortune, and a Miracle at once, to con- 
ffs at what a tender Age J was firſt ſubjected to Love: 
t was indeed by Chance; for it was long before the Years 
of Choice or Diſcretion : I do not remember myſelf fo 
lng ago. And my Fortune may very well be compared 
to that of Quartilla , who could not remember when ſhe 
oſt her Virginity. © 


Inde tragus celereſque pili, mirandaque matri 
Barba mea +: ch ich eric aibycl'L,; 


Therefore my Beard budded early to my Mother's 
Admiration. N ws 


Phyſicians commonly ſubmit their Rules to the violent 
Longings that happen. to - fick Perſons, with very good 
Succeſs. This great Deſire, as ftrange and vicious as it 
is, it cannot be 1magined, but that Nature muſt have a 
hand in it. And then how eaſy a Thing is it to ſatisfy the 
Fancy? In my Opinion, this part wholly carries it, atleaſt, 
above all the reſt, The moſt grievous and common Evils 
are thoſe that F FT loads us with. This Spaniſh Saying 
pleaſes me in ſeveral Senſes; Defenda me Dios de ny. i. e. 
Gad defend me. from myſelf. 1 am ſorry when I am ſick, 
that I have not ſome. Longing that might give me the 
Contentment of ſatisfying it; Phyſick would hardly be 
able to divert me from it. 1,do the ſame when I am well. 
can think of very little more than to hope or wiſh. Tis 
pity a Man ſhould be ſo weak and languiſhing, as to have 
nothing left him but wiſhing,/, n 
The Art of Phyſick is not ſo ſolidly eſta- The Uncer- 
bliſhed as to leave us without, Authority for ig of - 
whatever we do; according to Fernelius and fie grues @ 
Sala it changes according to the Climates % ,- eu- 
and Moons. If your Phyſician, does not Longings. 
think it good for you to ſleep, to drink Wine, 


'* Petronius, p. 17. The Paris Edit. An. 1387. 4 Martial, 
lid, xi. Ep. 2j r. J u . e „e «vi UN 
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or to eat ſuch and ſuch Mears, never trouble yourſelf, 
will find you another that ſhall not be of his Opinion, 
the Diverſity of Phyſical Arguments and Opinions in- 
cludes all forts of Methods. I ſaw a miſerable ſick Perſon 

anting and burning with Thirſt, in order that he might 
2 cured; who was afterwards laughed at by another P y- 
ſician, who condemned that Advice as hurtful to him: 
Did he not torment himſelf to good Purpoſe ? A Man of 
that Profeſſion is lately dead of the Stone, who had made 
Trial of extreme Abſtinence to contend with his Diſeaſe, 
His Fellow Phyſicians ſaid, that on the contrary, this Ab. 
ſtinence had dried his Body up, and baked the Gravel in 
his Kidneys. 

Why Talkin I have obſerved, that both in Wound 
avas burtfulto and Sickneſſes, Speaking diſcompoſes and 
Montaigne hurts me as much as any Irregularity I an 
in bis Sieg. commit. My Voice ſpends and tires me, for 
tis loud and ſtrained ; fo that when I have gone to whit 
per ſome great Perſons about Affairs of Conſequence, they 
have oft deſired me to moderate my Voice. | 
A ſhort Di- This Story juſtifies a Digreſſion here. 4 
greſſion on the Perſon in a certain Greek School “, ſpeaking 
: 2 7 * loud as Ido, the Maſter of the Ceremonies ſent 
Je n., to him to ſpeak ſoftly, Tell bim then be 1 
wer ſation, ſend me, replied the other, the Tone he would 
| have me ſpeak in. To which the other re- 
plied, That he ſhould take the Tone from the Ear of him 
whom he pate. This was well ſaid, if he meant, Speak 
according to the Affair you are ſpeaking about to your Auditar, 
for if it mean, tis ſufficient that be bears you; or govers 
yourſelf by bim; I do not think it to be Reaſon. The 

Tone and Motion of the Voice carries with it a great del 
of the Expreſſion and Signification of my Meaning, and 
*tis I who am to govern it, to make myſelf underſtood, 
There is a Voice to inſtruct, a Voice to flatter, and 
Voice to reprehend. I will not only that my Voice reach 
him, but peradventure that it ſtrike and pierce him. 


This was Carneades the Academic Philoſopher, ſee Diog. Lam 
lib. iv. Sect. 63. 
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When I rattle my Footman with a ſharp and bitter Tone, 
it would be very pretty for him to ſay, Pray, Maſter, 
ſpeak lower, I hear you very well. Eft quædam vox ad au- 
duum accommodata, non magnitudine, ſed proprietate. i. e. 
There is a certain Voice accommodated to the Hearing, not by 
the Loudneſs, but Propriety *. Speech is half his that 
ſpeaks, and half his that hears; the laſt of which ought to 
himſelf to receive it, according to the Biaſs it 
takes. Like Tenms Players, he that. receives the Ball, 
ſhifts and prepares, according as he ſees him move who 
ſtrikes the Ball, and according to the Stroke itſelf. 
Experience has moreover taught me this, Di/empers 
that we ruin ourſelves with Impatience. baue their Pe- 
Evils have their Life and Limits, their Di- 7/94, which 
ſeaſes, and their Recovery; the Conſtitution — 
of Maladies is formed by the Pattern of the "tiene. + 
Conſtitution of Animals ; they have their 3d 
Fortunes and Days limited from their Birth. Whoever 
attempts imperiouſly to cut them ſhort by: Force in the 
middle of their Courſe, does lengthen and multiply them, 
and incenſes inſtead of appeaſing them. I am of Crantor's 
Opinion, that we are neither obſtinately and wilfully to 
oppoſe Evils, nor truckle under them for want of Cou- 
rage, but that we are naturally to give way. to them, -ac- 
cording to their Condition and our own; we ought to let 
Diſeaſes take their Courſe : And I find they ſtay leſs with 
me, wholet them alone. And I haveloſt thoſe which are re- 
puted the moſt tenacious and obſtinate, without any Help or 
Art, and contrary to the Phylician's Rules. Let us alittle 
permit Nature to operate; ſhe better underſtands her own 
Affairs than we. Bur ſuch a one died, and ſo ſhall you, 
if not of that Diſeaſe, of another. And how many have 
nevertheleſs died, who have had three Phyſicians to at- 
tend them ? Example is a Mirror, vague and univerſal, 
and in all Senſes. it be a pleaſant Medicine, take it, 
tis always ſo much preſent Good. I will never ſtick at 
the Name nor the Colour, if it be grateful to the Palate : 
Pleaſure is one of the chiefeſt kinds of Profit. I have 


* 2vintilian Inſtitut, Orat. lib. xi. c. 3. 
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ſuffered Rheums, gouty Defluxions, Diarrheas, Palpits 
tions of the Heart, Megrims, and other Accidents, ty 
grow old, and die away in me, which I have been rid of 
when I was half fit to nouriſh them. They are ſooner 
wrought upon by Courteſy than Bravado ; we muſt pe. 
tiently ſuffer the Laws of our Condition, we are born 1 
grow old, to grow weak, and to be ſick in deſpite of all 
Medicine. *Tis the firſt Leſſon the Mexicans teach their 
Children; ſo ſoon as ever they come out of their Mother 
Wombs, they thus ſalute them, Thou art come into the 
World, Child, to endure; endure therefore, ſuffer, and þ 
ſilent. Tis Injuſtice to lament that that is fallen out to 
any one, which may befall every one. Indignare ſi qui 
in te inique, proprie conſtitutum eft *, i. e. Then be any 
when there is any thing unjuſtly decreed againſt thee alone. 
What cans Secan old Man who begs of God that he 


be avoidd will maintain his Health vigorous and ens 


muſt be endur. tire, that is to ſay, that he will reſtore him 
ed evith Pa- to Youth : . 


tence. 
Stulte, quid bec Fruſtra votis puerilibus optas T? 


Thou Fool, why doſt thou put ſuch childiſh Pra 
for what can ne'er be obtain'd ? 5 * 


ls it not Folly ? Ris Condition is not capable of it. The 
Gout, the Stone, and Indigeſtion, are Symptoms of long 
Years, as Heat, Rains and Winds, are of long Voyages. 
Plato + does not believe that Æſculapius troubled himſel 
to provide by a Regimen for prolonging Life in a weak 
and waſted Body, uſeleſs to his Country, and to his Pro- 
feſſion, and to beget healthful and robuſt Children ; and 
ke does not think this Solicitude ſuitable to the Divine 
Juſtice and Prudence, which is to direct all Things to Ut. 
lity. My good Friend, your Buſineſs is done, no-body 


Seneca, Epit.gr. . + Ovid. Triſt. lib, iii, Eleg. 8. v. 11 
1 De Republica, lib. iii. p. 623. 
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Ita- 


can reſtore you, they can at the moſt but patch you up 


wind prop you a little, and prolong your Miſery an Hour 
] of or WO. * x4 
ner 
. Non ſecus inſtantem cupiens fulcire ruinam, 
al Diverſis contra nititur obicibus, 
ber Donec certa dies, omni compage ſoluta, 
ey Ipſum cum rebus ſubruat auxilium *. 
th | 
1 Like one, who willing to defer a while 
t to A ſudden Ruin, props the tott' ring Pile, 
quid Till in ſhort ſpace the Houſe, the Props and all 
95 Together with a dreadful Ruin fall. 


e muſt learn to ſuffer what we cannot avoid. Our Life, 
like the Harmony of the World, is compoſed of contrary 
hings, alſo of ſeveral Notes, ſweet and harſh, ſharp and 
lat, ſpritely and ſolemn; and the Muſician who ſhould 
only affect one of theſe, what would he be able to ſay ? 
He muſt know how to make uſe of them all, and to mix 
hem ; and we likewiſe the Goods and Evils which are 
onſubſtantial with our Life: Our Being cannot ſubſiſt 
T5 Writhout this Mixture, and the one Tribe is no leſs neceſ- 
ary to it than the other. To attempt to kick againſt na- 
ural Neceſſity, is to repreſent the Folly of Cięſphon, who 
The ndertook to kick with his Mule. 1 
g conſult little about the Alterations I feel; 17y Mon- 
or thoſe People take Advantage when they taigne avoided 
gave you at their Mercy. They cudgel your . conſalt Phy- 
ears with their Prognoſticks; and having fictans, 2 
ormerly ſurpriſed me, weakened with Sickneſs, injuri- 


ul handled me with their Doctrines and magiſterial 
ine Wl aunts ; one while menacing me with great Pains, and 
IU. nother with approaching Death; by which Threats I 
cas indeed moved and ſhaken, but not dejected, nor 


uſtled from my Place; and though my Judgment was 


* Gallus, Eleg. 1. v. 173. &c. 
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neither altered nor diſtracted, yet it was at leaſt embar.iM of 
raſſed by it. *Tis always Agitation and Struggle. it v 


He lined ts Now I uſe my Imagination as gently as] 
flatter his Ima- can, and would diſcharge it of all Troubl 
gination in his and Conteſt, if I could. A Man muſt af. 
Mineſs. ſiſt, flatter, and deceive it, if he can, My 
Mind is fit for that Office. It wants no Appearances 
throughout. And could it perſuade, as it preaches, it 
would ſucceſsfully relieve me. Will you have an Example? k 
tells me that tis for my Good to have the Stone: that Struc. 
tures of my Age are naturally to ſuffer ſome Ruin: that i 
is now Time they ſhould begin to disjoint, and to confeſs a 
Decay; tis a common Neceſſity, and there was no ney 
Miracle to be wrought for me : I thereby pay what is due 
to old Age, and I cannot expect a better Account of it: 
that Society ought to comfort me being fallen into the 
The Stoneordi- moſt common Infirmity of Men of my 
naryinold Age. I ſee every-where Men tormented 
Men of 2ua- with the ſame Diſeaſe: and am honoured by 
40. their Fellowſhip, foraſmuch as Men of the 
beſt Quality are moſt frequently afflidted 

with it; *tis a noble and dignified Diſeaſe. That of ſuck 
as are afflicted with it, few have it to a leſs Degree of Pain, 
and yet they are put to the Trouble of a wretched Regi- 
men, and the daily taking of nauſeous Drugs; whereas | 
owe my better State purely to my good Fortune, For 
ſome ordinary Broths of Eringo's, and Burſt-wort, that! 
have twice or thrice taken to oblige the Ladies, who, wit 
reater Kindneſs than my Pain, would needs preſent me 
Falf of theirs, ſeemed to me equally eaſy to take, and 
fruitleſs in Operation. They have a thouſand Vows to 
make to Æſculapius, and as many Crowns to Pay to thei 
Phyſician, for the voiding Gravel eaſily and plentifully, 
which J often do by the Benefit of Nature. Even the 
Decency of my Countenance is not diſturbed by it 
Company, and I can hold my Water ten Hours, and # 
long as any Man that is in perfect Health. The Fea 


* Dulce oft miferis focios habuiſſe Dolorit. 
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of this Diſeaſe ſays one, did formerly affright thee, when 
it was unknown to thee ; the crying and roaring of thoſe 
that make it worſe by their Impatience, begot a Horror in 
thee : *Tis an Infirmity that puniſhes the Members by 
which thou haſt moſt offended : Thou art a conſcientious * 
Fellow; 


Quæ venit indign? pana, dolenda venit . 


Then Puniſhments to be complain'd of are, 
When laid upon a guiltleſs Sufferer, 


Conſider this Chaſtiſement, *tis very eaſy in compariſon 
of that of others, and inflicted with a paternal Tender- 
neſs : Do but obſerve how late it comes; it only ſeizes 
on, and incommodes that Stage of thy Life, which is 
upon the matter ſteril, and loſt; having, as it were by 
Compoſition, given way to the Licentiouſneſs and Plea- | 
ſures of thy Youth. The Fear and the Compaſſion that 
People have of this Diſeaſe, ſerves thee for matter of 
Pride. A Quality whereof, if thou haſt thy Judgment 
purified, and that thy Reaſon be right and ſound, thy 
Friends will yet notwithſtanding, diſcover ſome Tincture 
in thy Complexion. Tis Pleaſure to hear it ſaid of a 
Man's ſelf, here is great Fortitude, here is great Patience! 
Thou art ſeen to ſweat with the exceſſive Pain, to look 
pale and red, to tremble, to vomit Blood, to ſuffer ſtrange 
Contractions and Convulſions, by ſtarts to let Tears drop 
from thine Eyes, to make thick, black and dreadful 
Urine, or to have it ſuppreſt by ſome ſharp and jagged: 
Stone, that cruelly pricks and tears the Neck of the Blad- 
der, whilſt thou entertaineſt the Company with thy uſual _ 
Countenance, drolling by Fits with thy Servants, making 
one in a continued Diſcourſe, now and then excuſing thy 
Pain, and making thy Sufferance leſs than it is. Does it 
put thee in mind of the Men of paſt times, who ſo greedily 


* Ovid, Epiſt. 5. V. 8. 
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ſought Diſeaſes to keep their Virtue in Breath and Exer. 
ciſe? Put the Caſe that Nature inclines and forcesthee9 
this glorious School, into which thou would'ſt never have 
entered, of thy own free Will. If thou tell'ſt me, that 
it is a dangerous and mortal Diſeaſe ; what Diſeaſes are 
not? For *tis a phyſical Cheat to except any, and to ſay, 
that they do not tend directly to Death: What matter is 
it, if they ſteer that way by Accident, and if they ſlide 
and wheel gently into the Path that leads to it? But thou 
doſt not die becauſe thou art ſick, thou dieſt becauſe thou 
art living. Death actually kills thee without the Help of 
Sickneſs: And to ſome, Sickneſs has deferred Death, who 
have lived the longer by reaſon that they thought them. 
ſelves always dying. To which may be added, that as of 
Wounds, ſo of Diſeaſes, ſome are medicinal and whol- 
ſome. The Cholic is oft no leſs long-lived than you, 
We know Men with whom it has continued from their In- 
fancy, even to their extreme old Age, and if they had 
not parted Company, it would have attended them lo 
{till ; you oftner kill it than it kills you: And though it 
preſent you the Image of approaching Death, were it not 
a good Office to a Man of ſuch an Age, to put him in 
mind of his latter End? And, which is worſe, thou haſt 
no longer any thing that ſhould make thee deſire to be 
cured. Common Neceſſity will however preſently call 
thee away. Do but conſider how artfully and gently ſhe 
puts thee out of conceit with Life, and weans thee from 
the World; not compelling thee with a tyrannical Sub- 
jection, as by many other Infirmities which you ſee old 
Men afflicted withal, that hold them in continual Tor- 
ment, and keep them in perpetual and inceſſant Pains and 
Infirmities ; but by Warnings and Inſtructions at ſeveral 
Intervals, intermixing long Pauſes of Repoſe, as it were 
to give thee ſcope to meditate and ruminate upon thy Lel- 
ſon at thy Leiſure ; in order to enable thee to judge aright, 
and to aſſume the Reſolution of a Man of Courage, ſhe 
preſents to thee the entire State of thy Condition, both 
in Good and Evil, and with a very chearful, and an in- 
ſupportable Life, alternately in one and the ſame Day. 
If thou embraceſt not Death, at leaſt thou ſhakeſt gs 
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vith it once a Month; by which thou haſt more Cauſe to 
tope that it will one Day ſurpriſe thee without Warning; 
and that being ſo oft conducted to the Water · ſide, and 

thinking thyſelf to be ſtill upon the accuſtomed Terms, 
thou and thy Confidence will at one time or another be 
unexpectedly wafted over *. A Man has no reaſon to 
complain of Diſeaſes that fairly divide the Time with 
Health. I am obliged to Fortune for having ſo oft af- 
faulted me with the ſame ſort of Weapons; ſhe forms 
and faſhions me by Uſance, and hardens and habituates 
me ſo to her Attacks that I can know within a little, for 
how much I ſhall be quit. For want of natural Memory. 
make one of Paper; and as any new Symptom happens 
in my Diſeaſe, I write it down; from whence it falls out, 
that being now almoſt paſt through all ſorts of Exam- 
ples, if any  Aſtoniſhment threaten me, tumbling over 
theſe little looſe Notes, like the Sils Leaves, I never fail 
of finding matter of Conſolation from ſome favourable 
Prognoſtic in my paſt Experience, Cuſtom alſo makes 
me hope better for the time to come. For the Conduct 
of this Evacuation having ſo long continued, *tis to be 
believed that Nature will not alter her Courſe, and that 
no other worſe Accident will happen than what I already 
feel. Beſides, the Condition of this Diſeaſe is not un- 
ſuitable to my forward and haſty Complexion. When it 
aſſaults me gently, I am afraid, for *tis then for a great 
while; but it has naturally briſk and vigorous Exceſſes. 
It claws me to Purpoſe for a day or two, My Reins held 
held out an Age without Alteration, and I have almoſt 
now lived another ſince they changed their State. Evils 
have their Periods as well as Benefit, peradventure this 
Infirmity draws towards an End. Age weakens the 
Heat of my Stomach, the Digeſtion of which being leſs 
perfect, it ſends this crude Matter to my Reins ; and why 


* This ſeems to be an IIluſion to what was fabled by the antient 
Greeks and Romans, that the Dead were tranſported over the River 
Styz in Charen's Ferry-boat; a Fancy with which we ſtill adorn our 
wah and ſometimes adopt in Proſe too in our familiar Conver- 

tion. 
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at a certain Revolution may not the Heat of my Reins be 
alſo abated, fo that they can no longer petrify my Flegm, 
and Nature pave the way for ſome other manner of Pur. 
gation. Years have evidently helped me to drain certain 
Rheums; and why not thoſe Excrements which furniſh 
matter for Gravel? but is there any thing ſweet in com- 
pariſon of this ſudden Change, when from an exceflive 
Pain, I come, by the voiding of a Stone, to recover, as 
from a Flaſh of Lightning, the beautiful Light of Health, 
ſo free and full as it happens in our ſudden and the 
ſharpeſt Fits of the Cholic : Is there any thing in the Pain 


Health more ſuffered, that can compare to the Pleaſure 


pleaſant after of ſo ſudden an Amendment? Oh ! how 
** much more pleaſant does Health ſeem to 
me after Sickneſs ſo near and contiguous to each other, as 
that I can diſtinguiſh them in the Preſence of one another 
in their beſt State, when they vie with one another, as it 
were, which ſhall have the Maſtery ! What the Stoicks ſay, 
that Vices are profitably introduced, to give Value and 
Support to Virtue; we can with better Reaſon, and leſs 
Temerity of Cenſure, ſay of Nature, that ſhe has given 
us Pain for the Honour and Service of Pleaſure and In- 
dolence. When Socrates, after his Fetters were knocked 
off, felt the Pleaſure of that itching which the Weight of 
them had cauſed in kis Legs, he rejoiced to conſider the 
ſtrict Alliance betwixt Pain and Pleaſure, how they are 
linked together by a neceſſary Connexion, ſo that by turns 
they follow and mutually beget one another; and cried out 
to #/op, that he ought out of this Conſideration, to have 
taken a Subject proper for a fine Fable. 

1 The worſt that J ſee in other Diſeaſes is, 
tage of the that they are not ſo grievous in their Ope- 
Stone above all ration, as they are in their Iſſue, A Man 
other Diſiem- is a whole Year in recovering, and all the 
wy while full of Weakneſs and Fear. So dan- 
gerous and ſo gradual is the Recovery of Sanity, that 


there is no end on't. Before you are allowed to throw off 


a Handkerchief, and then a Cap, before they allow you 
to take the Air, to drink Wine, lie with your Wife, and 
eat Melons, tis odds if you relapſe not into ſome new 

Diſtemper 
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Diſtemper. The Stone has this Privilege, that-it carries 
itſelf clean off. Whereas others always leave behind them 
ſome Impreſſion and Alteration, which renders the Body 
ſubject to ſome new Diſeaſe, and lend a hand to one an- 
other. | | 

Thoſe are excuſable, that content them- I produces 
ſelves with Poſſeſſion of us, without ex- Vene os, 
tending it farther, and introducing their jaw 
Conſequences : But courteous and kind are vice. 
thoſe whoſe Departure brings us any profi- 
table Iſſue. Since J have been troubled with the Stone, I 
find myſelf freed from all other Accidents, much more 
methinks than I was before, and have never had any 
Fever ſince. I argue, that the extreme and frequent Vo- 
mitings that I am ſubject to, purge me: And on the other 
ſide, my Loathings, and the ſtrange Faſts I am forced to 
keep, digeſt my preſent Humours; and Nature in thoſe 
Stones, voids whatever there is in me that is ſuperfluous 
and hurtful. Let it never be ſaid that this is a Medicine 
too dear bought. For to what Purpoſe are ſo many ſtink- 
ing Apozemes, Cauſticks, Inciſions, Sweats, Seatons, 
Diets, and ſo many other Methods of Cure; which o 
by reaſon we are not able to undergo their Violence and 
Importunity, bring us to our Graves : So that when I am 
ſeized with the Stone, I look upon it as Phyſic ; when 
freed from it, I think it an entire Deliverance. 

And here is another particular Benefit of my Diſeaſe 
which is, that it moſt plays its Game by itſelf, and lets 
me play mine, or elſe I only want Courage to do it; for 
in its greateſt Fury, I have endured it ten Hours together 
on Horſe-back ; do but have Patience, you need no other 
Regimen, Play, Dine, Run, do this and the *tother 
Thing too if you can; your Debauch will do you more 
good than harm. Say as much to one that has the Pox, 
the Gout, or a Rupture: The other Diſeaſes have more 
univerſal Obligations, rack our Actions after another kind 
of Manner, diſturb our whole Syſtem, and to their Con- 
ſideration engage the whole State of Life. This only 
pinches the Skin, it leaves the Underſtanding and Will 
wholly at your Diſpoſal, as alſo the Tongue, Mende ga 

cert. 
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Feet. It rather awakes than ſtupifies you. The Mind ig 
ſtruck with the burning Heat of a Fever, over whelmed 
with an Epilepſy, diſtracted by a ſharp Megrim, and finally 
aſtoniſhed by all Diſeaſes: that hurt the whole Maſs, 
the moſt noble Parts: This never attacks the Soul; If 
any thing goes amiſs with her, 'tis her own Fault, ſhe'be. 
trays, diſmounts, and abandons herſelf. There are none 
but Fools who ſuffer themſelves to be perſuaded, that this 
hard and maſly Body which is baked in our Kidneys, 
is to be diſſolved by Draughts : Wherefore, when it is 
once ſtirred, there is nothing to be done but to give it Paſs 
ſage, and indeed it will take it of itſelf. | 

I moreover obſerve this particular Convenience in it, 
that it is a Diſeaſe wherein we have little to gueſs at. We 
are diſpenſed from the Trouble into which other Diſeaſes 
throw us, by the Uncertainty of their Cauſes, Conditions, 
and Progreſs. A Trouble that is infinitely painful. We 
have no need of Conſultation and doctoral Intepretations, 
the Senſes well enough inform us what it is, and where it 
is. By ſuch-like Arguments, both weak and ſtrong, as 
Cicero did the Diſeaſe of his old Age, I try to lull, and 
amuſe my Imagination, and to ſupple its Wounds. If I 
find them worſe to-morrow, I will provide new Strata- 

ms. True it is, I am come to that paſs of late, that the 
ſeat Motion forces pure Blood out of my Kidneys : And 
what of that ? I ſtir nevertheleſs as before, and ride after 
my Hounds with a juvenile and pert Ardour, and find 
that I have very good Satisfaction for an Accident of that 
Importance, when it coſts me no more but a Stupor and 
Alteration in that Part. *Tis ſome great Stone that waſtes 
and conſumes the Subſtance of my Kidneys, and of my 
Life, which by little and little evaporates, not without 
ſome natural Pleaſure, as an Excrement henceforward ſu- 
perfluous and troubleſome. Now, if I feel any thing to 
rowl, do not expect that I ſhould trouble myſelf to conſult 
my Pulſe or my Urine, thereby to put myſelf upon ſome 
uneaſy Forethought, I ſhall ſoon enough feel the Pain, 
without making it longer, by the Diſeaſe of Fear. He 
who fears to ſuffer, does already ſuffer what he fears. 
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of thoſe who take upon them to explain the Springs of 
Nature, and her internal Progreſſions, and the many falſe 
Prognoſtics of their Art, ought to give us to underſtand, 
that her Ways are utterly unknown. veer; 
There is great Uncertainty, Variety and e Gufing at 

Obſcurity, in what ſhe either promiſes or Diſea/es by | 
threatens ; old Age excepted, Which is an Cee vergan- 

undoubted Sign of the Approach of Death. r 251 
In all other Accidents I fee few Signs of the Futurity, 
whereon we may ground our Divination. I only judge 
myſelf by my real Senſation, and not by Diſcourſe : To 
what End? ſince I am reſolved to bring nothing to it but 
Expectation and Patience. Will you know how much I 
get by this? Obſerve thoſe that da otherwiſe, and who 
rely upon ſo many different Perſuaſions and Counſels, how 
oft, and how much they labour under Imagination, ex- 
cluſive of any bodily Pain. I have many times pleaſed 
myſelf, being well when I have been ſafe, and delivered 
from theſe dangerous Accidents,” to communicate them 
to the Phyſicians, as if they were then beginning to diſ- 
cover themſelves in me; where I underwent the terrible 
Sentences of their dreadful Concluſions, being very well 
at eaſe; and I was the more obliged fo the Favour of God, 
and better ſatisfied of the Vanity of this Art. 
There is nothing that ought ſo much to Montaigne 
be recommended to Youth: as Activity and great Slecper. 
Vigilance. Our Life is nothing but Motion: I beſtir my- 
ſelf with great Difficulty, and am ſlow in every thing, 
whether in riſing, going to bed, or eating. Seven of the 
Clock in the Morning is early for me; and where I go- 
vern, I never dine before Eleven, nor ſup till after Six. 
| have formerly attributed the Cauſe of the Fevers, and 
other Diſeaſes Ichave fallen into, to the Heavineſs and 
mak that long fleeping had brought upon me, and 
ave ever repented my fleeping again in the Morning. 
Plato is more angry at — Exceſs of Sleeping than that of: 
Drinking: I love to lie hard, and alone, even without my 
Wife, as Kings and Princes do, but pretty well covered 
with Cloaths. They never warm my Bed, but ſince; my 
being grown old, they give me for need warm ann 
| ay 
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lay to my Feet and Stomach, The great Scipio, waz 
branded for a great Sleeper; though in my Opinion, for 
no other Reaſon, but that Men were diſpleaſed, that he was 
the only Man in whom no other Fault was to be found. If 
I have any thing delicate in my Way of Living, tis rather in 
my Lying, than any thing elſe ; but generally, I give way, 
and accommodate myſelf as much as any one to Neceflity, 
Sleeping has taken up a great part of my Life, and I yet 
continue at the Age I now am, to ſleep eight or nine 
Hours at a Stretch. Kn 
He corredutba I wean myſelf to my Advantage, from 
Habit in his this Propenſion to Sloth, and am evide 
latter Days, better for ſo doing. I find the Change a 
Tasse 72 little hard indeed, but in three Days *tis 
cover, and ſee but few that live with leſs 
Sleep, when need requires; and that more conſtantly ex- 
erciſe themſelves, nor to whom Journeys are leſs trouble- 
ſome. My Body is capable of a firm, but not of a vio- 
lent or ſudden Agitation. I avoid of late all violent Ex- 
erciſes, and ſuch as incline me to ſweat, my Limbs being 
weary before they are hot. I am uſed to be upon my 
Legs a whole Day together, and am never weary of walk- 
ing: but from my Youth, I never loved to ride upon 
Pavements. On foot I go up to the Breech in Dirt, and 
indeed little Fellows as I am, are ſubject in the Streets to 
be Elbowed and Juſtled, for want of Preſence and Sta- 
ture, and I have ever loved to reſt myſelf, whether ſitting 
or lying, with my Heels as high, or higher than” my 


The military There is no Profeſſion ſo pleaſant as the 
Prefiſton very military, a Profeſſion both noble in its Exe- 
— 2 cution, (for Valour is the „ "molt 


ſuperb, and moſt generous of all Virtues) 
and noble in its Cauſe. There is no Utility either more 
extenſive, or more juſt, than the Protection of the Peace 
and Grandeur of a Man's Country. The Company of 
ſo many noble, young and active Men delights you ; as 
does the ordinary Sight of ſo many Tragic Spectacles; 
and the Freedom of their Converſation without Art, with 
a maſculine and unceremonious Way of _— The 
Nel Variety 
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Variety of a thouſand different Actions; the encouraging 
1 of martial Muſic, that raviſhes your Ty 
warms your Souls ; the Honour of this Exerciſe, nay even 
its Severity and Hardſhips, which Plato fo little accounts, 
that in his Republic he makes Women and Children ſhare 
in them, are- delightful to you. You put yourſelves vo- 
luntarily upon particular Exploits and 3 4 according, 
as you judge of their Luſtre and Importance, and ſee, 
when even Life itſelf is therein excuſably employed, 


Pulchrumque mori ſuccurrit in armis *. 
How beautiful it is to die in Arms. 


To fear the common Dangers that concern ſo great a 
Multitude of Men; not to dare to do what ſo many 
forts of Souls, and a whole People dare to do, is for a 
Heart that is effeminate, and mean beyond all Meaſure.” 
Company encourages even Children. If others excell 
you in Knowledge, in Gracefulneſs, in Strength, or For- 
tune, you have third Cauſes to blame for that, but to 
give place to them in Fortitude of Mind, you can blame 
no one for that but yourſelf. Death is more abject, more 
languiſning and painful in Bed than in Battle; and Fe- 
vers and Catarrhs, are as painful and mortal as a Muſ- 
quet-ſhot : Whoever is formed valiantly to bear the Acci- 
dents of common Life, would need no more Courage to 
be a Soldier. Vivere, mi Lucili, militare eſt Te i. e. Life, 
my Lucilius, is 4 Warfare. 4 * 3181 YO 7 

I do not remember that I ever had the Itch, and yet 
ſcratching is one of Nature's ſweeteſt Gratifications, and 
neareſt at hand, but the Smart follows too cloſe. I uſe it 
moſt in my Ears, which are often apt to Itch. 

I came into the World with all my Senſes nne 
entire, even to Perfection. My Stomach is 3% Confi- 
pretty good, as alſo is my Head and my tation. 
Breath; and for the moſt part, they have 
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continued themſelves ſo in ſpite of my Fevers. I have 
paſt the Age to which ſome Nations, not without Reaſon 
have preſcribed fo juſt a Term of Life, that they would 
not ſuffer Men to exceed it; and yet J have ſome Inter- 
vals, though ſhort and inconſtant, ſo bright, as are little 
inferior to the Health and Indoleney of my Youth : Td 
not mean Vigour and Spritelinefs, it being not Reaſor'tha 
it Houſe follow me beyond its Limits. ; 


N on Hoc W eſt liminis, aut ape 
Cæleſtis patiens latus . 


In Life I find it much too late 
To ſtand all Weathers at her Gate. 
s tonne Gant 

Hir Mind'nbr © My 8 akd Eyes vrefently diſcover me. 
mach diflurbed | All my Alterations begin there, and ap 
bythe . worſe than they really are. My: Friends oft 
A: pity me, before 1 feel the Cauſe in myſelf: 
My Looking- glaſs does not fright me, for even in my 
Youth it has befallen me more than once to change my 
Countenance, to put on a troubled Aſpect boding no good, 
without any great Conſequence; inſomuch, that the Phy- 
ſicians not finding any Cauſe within, anſwerable to tliat 
outward Alteration, attributed it to the Mind, and ſome 
ſecret Paſſion that preyed upon my Vitals; but they wen 
deceived. If my Body governed-itſelf as well according to 
my Wiſh, as my Mind does, we ſhould. move a little 
more at our Eaſe. My Mind was then not only fret 
from Trouble, but moreover full of Satisfaction and Joy, 
as it commonly is, half by” man —_ __ by 
Defign, © 
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| I | never yet could find, 3 
That e' er my Body ſuffer'd by my Mind. 


lam of the Opinion, that this Temperature of my Mind, 
has oft raiſed my Body from its Lapſes: The latter is of- 
ten oppreſſed; and if the former be not briſk and gay, tis 
at leaſt quiet and at reſt. I had a Quartan Ague four or 
five Months, that made me look wretchedly, while my 

Mind was always, if not calm, yet pleaſant ; if the Pain 
be without me, the Weakneſs and Langour do not much 
deject me : I have known ſeveral corporal Faintings, that 
are ſhocking ſo muchas to name, which yet I ſhould leſs fear. 
than a thouſand Paſſions and Agitations of Mind that I 
frequently ſee. I reſolve no more to run, *tis enough that 
I craw] along; nor do I complain of the natural Decay 
that I feel in myſelf, | | 


Quis tumidum Guttur miratur in Alpibus + ? 
Who wonders to ſee a ſwell d Neck in the Alpes? 


nor regret, that my Duration ſhall not be as long and en- 
tire as that wi Oak. = | 
I have no reaſon to complain of my Ima- „ 

gination, for I have had few Thoughts in my —— 
Life which have ſo much as broke my Sleep, js of the 
except thoſe of Deſire, which have awaked Imagination, 
without afflicting me: I dream but ſeldom, % D. 
and then of Chimera's and fantaſtical Things, „ bn has 
commonly produced from pleaſant Thoughts, jad. 
rather ridiculous than ſad; and believe it to : 
be true, that Dreams are the true Interpreters of our Incli- 


— 


Montaigne here interprets Ovid's Words in a Senſe oppoſite to what 
they carry in that Poet; for what he plainly meant to 1ay is, that his 
Mind was not a Sufferer by any Indiſpoſition of the Body, 

1 Juven. Sat. 13. v. 102, 
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nations ; but there is Art required to fort and underſtand 
them. * | 


Rex, que in vitd uſurpant homines, cogitant, curant, vi. 
dent Quæque aiunt vigilantes, agitantque, ea fi cui in 
ſomno accidunt, minus mirum eſt T 


i. e. *Tis no Wonder, O King, if what Men are accuſtomed 
to think, care for, ſee and ſay, when waking, ſhould alſo rin 
in their Heads, when they are aſleep. 


Plato moreover ſays, that 'tis the Office of Prudence to 
draw Inſtructions of Divination of future Things from 
Dreams. I ſee nothing in it, except the wonderful Expe- 
riments related of them by Socrates, Xenophon, and Ari. 
ſtotle, all Men of irreproachable Authority . Hiſton 
The Atlantes ans ſay, that the People of Atlantis never 
never dream. dream, and that they alſo never eat any thing 
that had Life : Which I add, foraſmuch as it is peradven- 
ture the Reaſon why they never dream ; for Pythagoras 
ordered a certain Preparation of Diet, to beget proper 
Dreams : Mine are very gentle, without any Agitation of 
Body, or Expreſſion of Voice. I have ſeen ſeveral of my 
time 3 diſturbed by them; Theon the Philoſo- 
pher walked in his Sleep; as alſo did Pericles his Servant, 
and that upon the very Tiles and Tops of the Houle . 


* This is taken from a Tragedy of Accius, intitled Brutus, where 
Soothſayer addreſſes Targuin the Superb, one of the chief Dramati 
Perſonæ. Cicero de div. lib. i. c. 22. 4 Herodot. lib, iv. 

322. [| 1 knew a learned Gentleman who affirmed, that the 
Stories of Sleep-walkers were true. In Mr. Menage's Notes upon this 
Place (in Diogenes Laert. in the Life of Fyrrbo, lib. ix. Sect. $2.) we 

find a Paſſage of Galen, where this learned Phyſician tells us, that hav- 
ing heard of Perſons walkiny in their Sleep, he did not believe a Word 
of it, till being obliged once to travel on Foot all Night long, he was 
forced to believe it, by his own Experience, &c. But according ta 
this Principle Galen gives us Authority for not believing nothing at all 
of the Matter, till we have experienced it as well as he. 
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I hardly ever chuſe my Diſh at Table, but H war ar 
fill too on the next at hand, and unwil- «dainty in his 
ingly change it for another. The Clutter Di | 
of Plates and Services diſpleaſes me as much as any other 
whatever, I am eaſily fatisfied with little Fare, and am 
an Enemy to the Opinion of Favorinus, that in a Feaſt 
you muſt ſuffer the Meat you like to be ſnatched, and an- 
other Plate of another Sort to be ſet before you; and that 
it's a pitiful Supper, if you do not ſtuff your Gueſts with 
the Rumps of various Fowls ; and that the Beccafico * 
only deſerves to be eaten entire. I uſually eat Salt-meats, 
yet I chuſe Bread that has no Salt in it; and my Baker 
never ſends up other to my Table, contrary'to the Cuſtom 
of the Country. In my Infancy, what they had moſt to 
correct in me, was the Refuſal of Things that Children 
commonly beſt love, as Sugar, Sweet-meats, and March- 
panes. My Governor oppoſed this my Averſion to dainty 
Fare as a kind of Nicety, and indeed *tis nothing elſe 
but a Difficulty of reliſhing any thing one taſtes. Who- 
ever cures a Child of a particular Averſion to brown 
Bread, Bacon, or Garlick, cures him of all kind of De- 
licacy. There are ſome who pretend to work and live 
hard, that wiſh for powdered Beef and Bacon amon 
Partridge; they have a good Time on't; tis the Delicacy 
of Delicacies, *tis the Taſte of an effeminate Fortune, 
that diſreliſnes ordinary Things, Per quæ luxuria divitia- 
rum tedio ludit T. To ceaſe to make good Chear with 
what another does, and to be curious in what a Man eats, 
is the Eſſence of this Vice. 


$i modica canare times olus omne patella J. 
If you ſcorn not a Sallad in a mean Diſh. 


* A ſmall Bird, called a Fig-pecker, becauſe it feeds upon Figs when 
they are ripe, eſpecially in Piedmont. It fings like a Nightingale, and 
lives 9 or 10 Years. t Seneca, Epiſt. 18. 1 Hor. lib. i. 
Epiſt. 5 V. 2. s 
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There is indeed this Difference, that tis better to oblige x 
Man's Appetite in Things that are moſt eaſy to be had, Mhic: 
but *tis. always Vice to oblige a Man's ſelf. 1 formerly Wie: 
laid a Kinſman of mine was nice, who, by being in our | 
Gallies, had unlearned the Uſe of Beds, and to put of no 
his Cloaths, | | 
Montaigne If I had any Sons, I ſhould wiſh them c 
Was 7 7 my Fortune. The good Father that God van 
up from his gave me, (who has nothing of me but the Mt 
2 — abeg Acknowledgment of his Bounty, though 
moſt common truly 'tis a very hearty one) ſent me from 
Manner of my Cradle to be brought up in a poor Vil. 
Living, lage of his, and there continued me all the Mid 
while I was at Nurſe, and longer, bringing hir 
me up to the meaneſt, and moſt common Way of Liv. die 
ing: Magna pars libertatis eft bene moratus venter *. i. e. N 
A Tell governed Belly is a great part of Liberty. Neve In 
That Mothers take upon yourſelves, and much leſs give up v. 
ought net to to your Wives, the Care of their Nurture, Wn: 
have the Edu- leave the forming them to Fortune, under g 
erk their popular and natural Laws; leave it to Cu- Wn 
| i tom to train them up to Frugality and Hard- Wn 
ſhips, that they may rather deſcend from them, than al- 
cend to them. This Humour of my Father's yet aimed War 
at another End, that is, to make me familiar with thoſe Bil 
People, and with that Rank of Men who moſt need our Bit 
Aſſiſtance ; believing*that I ſhould be more obliged rather Wl tt 
to regard them who extended their Arms to me, than Wt! 
thoſe who turned their Backs upon me. And for this H 
Reaſon alſo it was, that he provided me Sureties at the WW it 
| - ont, of the meaneſt Fortune, to oblige, and bind me to I 
them. | ti 
SF ave; the Neither has his Deſign ſucceeded alto- Wh k 
Advantage of gether ill; for, whether it be, becauſe there i © 
this Education. js more Honour in ſuch a Condeſcenſion, or t 
out of natural Compaſſion, which has a very great Powet 
over me, I have a. kind Inclination towards the meaner Wh 1 
Sort of People. The Faction which I condemn in out 


Seneca, Epiſt. 123. 


PL 


civil 
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vil Wars, I ſhall more ſharply condemn when I ſee 
them flouriſh and proſper. It will half reconcile me to 
tem, when I ſhall ſee them miſerable, and ſuppreſt. 
How much do J admire the generous Hu- 437 „% Hu. 
mour of Chelonis *, Daughter and Wife to mour of Che- 
the Kings of Sparta] Whilſt her Huſband lonis. 
Crombrotus, in the Commotion of her City, had the Ad- 
vantage over Leonidas, her Father, ſhe, like a good Daugh- 
tr, ſtuck cloſe to her Father in all his Miſery and Exile, 
in Oppoſition to the Conqueror. But ſo ſoon as the 
Chance of War turned, ſhe changed her Will with the 
Chance of Fortune, and bravely turned to her Huſband's 
fide, whom ſhe accompanied whereſoever his Ruin carried 
him: Having, as it appears, no other Choice, than to 
cleave to that ſide which ſtood moſt in need of her, and 
where ſhe beſt manifeſted her Compaſſioa. I am natu- 
rally more apt to follow the Example of Flaminius, who 
was more ready to give his Aſſiſtance to thoſe that had 
need of him, than to thoſe who had Power to do him 
good; than the Example of Pyrrhus, who was of an Hu- 
mour to ſtoop to the Great, and to domineer over the 
meaneſt ſort of People, 

Long Sittings at Table make me uneaſy, Montaigne 
and do me harm; for, whether it be for 4d net love 10 
want of more Continency, having accu- 2 1 
ſtomed myſelf to it from a Child, I eat all : 

the while I fit. Therefore, that at my own Houſe, tho 
the Meals there are of the ſhorteſt, I chuſeto ſit down a little 
while after the reſt, as Auguſtus uſed to do; but I do not 
imitate him in riſing alſo before the reſt of the Company: 
On the contrary, J love to fit ſtill a long time after, and 
to hear the Gueſts talk, provided I am none of the Tal- 
kers ; for I tire and hurt myſelf with ſpeaking upon a full 
Stomach, as much as I find it pleaſant and very wholſome 
to argue, and to ſtrain my Voice before Meals. 
The antient Greeks and Romans had more Long Meals of 
reaſon than we, in ſetting apart for Eating, * 


* The Reader will be pleaſed to turn to what Plutarch relates of 
this Generous Princeſs in the Life of Agis and Cleomenes, ch. 5. | 
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which is a principal Action of Life, (if not diverted by 
other extraordinary Buſineſs) many Hours, and the 
greateſt part of the Night, eating and drinking more-delibe. of 
rately than we do, who perform all our Actions in Po 
haſte; and in extending this natural Pleaſure to more Lei. 
ſure and better Uſe, intermixing with their Meals ſeveral 
pleaſant and profitable Offices of Converſation. 

The Abfinnce They whoſe Buſineſs it is to take care of gt. 
of wwhich me, may eaſily hinder me from eating any * 
Montaigne thing they think will do me harm; for in oe 
was capable. ſuch Things I never covet nor miſs any thing 8 
I do not ſee. But withal, if it once comes in my Sight, 
tis in vain to perſuade me to forbear, ſo that when I de. 
ſign to faſt, I muſt be parted from thoſe that eat Suppen, 
and mult have only ſo much given me, as 1s required for 
a regular Collation ; for if I fit down to Table, I forget 
my Reſolution. When I order my Cook to alter the Man- 
ner of dreſſing any Diſh of Meat, all my Family kno 
that it means, that my Stomach is out of Order, and 
that I ſhall not touch it. | 
Account of bis I love to have all Meats that will endure 
Tafte, with its it underdreſſed, and love them kept till they 
Changes and are ſtinking. Nothing but Hardneſs gene. 
Revolutions. rally offends me; ( » 4 any other Quality 
am as patient and indifferent as any Man I have known) 
ſo that contrary to the common Humour, even in Fiſh, it 
oft happens, that I think them both too freſh and too 
firm: Not for want of Teeth, which I ever had good, 
even to Excellence, and that which Age does but now be- 
gin to threaten. I have been uſed to rub them with 
Napkin every Morning, and before and after Dinner. 
God is favourable to thoſe from whom he takes Li 
by Degrees; *tis the only Benefit of old Age; the laſ 
Death will be ſo much the leſs viſible and painful; it wil 
kill but a quarter of a Man; or but half a one at mol. 
I have one Tooth lately fallen out without drawing, and 
without Pain : it was the natural Term of its Duration. 
Both that part of my Being, and ſeveral others, are al- 
ready dead, and others half dead, of thoſe that were moſt 
active, and in higheſt Eſteem during my vigorous Years þ 
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o that I melt and ſteal away from myſelf. What a Folly 
would it be in my Underſtanding to apprehend the Height 
of this Fall, already ſo much advanced, as if it were from 
the utmoſt Precipice ? I hope I ſhall not. Indeed I re- 
ceive a principal Conſolation in the Thoughts of my 
Death, that it will be juſt and natural, and that hence- 
forward I cannot herein either require or hope from De- 

a tiny any Favour that is not us" te 2 Men make them- 
0) (lves believe that their Anceſtors were taller and had lon- 
va ger Lives. But they deceive themſelves ; and Solon, who 
uns was of thoſe old Times, does nevertheleſs limit the lon- 
Bit geſt Duration of Life to threeſcore and ten Years. I, 
ao have ſo much and ſo univerſally adored this d gor 
piregv, i. e. the golden Mean of the antient Times; and, 
who have concluded the middle Meaſure to be the moſt 
perfect, ſhall I claim to live to an exceeding old Age? 
Whatever happens contrary to the Courſe of Nature, may 
be troubleſome, but what comes according to her, muſt 
always be pleaſant. Omnia, que ſecundum Naturam fiunt, 
ſunt habenda in bonis . i. e. All Things that are done ac- 
cording to Nature, are to be accounted good, And ſo Plato 
likewiſe ſays, that the Death which is occaſioned by 
Wounds and Diſeaſes is violent ; but that which old Age 
leads us to is of all others the moſt eaſy, and in ſome ſort 
delightful. Vitam adoleſcentibus vis aufert, ſenibus matu- 
ritas F. i. e. Young Men are taken away by Force, old Men 
by Maturity. Death mixes and confounds itſelf through- 
out with Life; Decay anticipates its Hour, and even 
increaſes as we grow up. I have Pictures of myſelf 
taken at twenty-five, and thirty-five Years of Age; I 
: compare them with that lately drawn, how often is it no 
Wy ore me, how much more is my preſent Image unlike the 
| former, and how unlike to that I ſhall go out of the World 
b 
d 
| 


withal ? It is too great an Abuſe of Nature, to harraſs 
her ſo that ſhe muſt be forced to leave us; and to abandon 
our Conduct, our Eyes, Teeth, Legs, and all the reſt, 
to the Mercy of a foreign and begged Aſſiſtance ; and to 


* Cicero de Senec, e. 19: f Ibid, 
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reſign ourſelves into the Hands of Art, when ſhe is w 
of following us. I am not very fond either of- Sallets, 
or Fruits, except Melons. My Father hated all forts of 
Sawces, and I love them all. Eating too much is a C 
to me, but for the Quality of what I eat, I do not yet cer- 
tainly know that any fort of Meat hurts me; neither have 
I obſerved that either Full-moon or Decreaſe, Spring or 
Autumn, alter me, We have in us Motions that are in- 
conſtant, and for which we can't account. For Ex- 
ample, I found Radiſhes firſt agreeable, afterwards nau- 
ſeous, and now again grateful. In ſeveral other Things 
likewiſe I find my Stomach and Appetite to vary after the 
ſame Manner. I have changed and changed again from 
White wine to Claret, from Claret to White-wine. 
Montaigne I am a great Lover of Fiſh, and conſe- 
was fond of quently make my Faſts Feaſts, and my 
4 iP, _ did Feaſts Faſts ; and believe what ſome People 
mix it wich Tay, that it is more eaſy of Digeſtion than 
Kiehh. Fleſh. As I make a Conſcience of eating 
Fleſh upon Fiſh Days, ſo does my Taſte 
make a Scruple of mixing Fiſh and Fleſh, the Difference 
betwixt them ſeeming to me to be too great. 
Why be fome- From my Youth I have uſed ſometimes 
times faſied, to ſlip my Meals, either to ſharpen my Ap- 
petite againſt the next Day, (for as Epicu- 
rus faſted and lived on meagre Food to accuſtom his 
Pleaſure to make ſhift without Abundance, I on the con- 
trary do it to prepare my Pleaſure to make better and 
more chearful Uſe of Abundance) or elſe I faſted to pre- 
ſerve my Vigour for the Service of ſome Action of Body 
or Mind ; for both the one and the other are cruelly dul- 
led in me by Repletion (and above all things, I hate that 
fooliſh coupling of ſo healthful and ſpritely a Goddels 
with that little undigeſted belching Deity, all over bloated 
by the Fume of his Liquor) or to cure my ſiek Stomach, 
and for want of fir Company. For I ſay as the ſame Epi- 
curus did, that a Man is not ſo much to regard what he 
eats, as with whom; and I commend Chilo *, for not en- 
wut T 01.3; 75 * 
+ + ® In Platarch's Banquet of the 7 wiſe Men. 1 0 
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gaging himſelf to be at Periander's Feaſt, till he firſt was 
informed who were to be the other Gueſts. No Diſtr is ſo 
acceptable to me, nor no Sawce ſo alluring, as that which 
is extracted from Society. I think it to be more wholſome 
to eat leſs at a time and often: but I deſire to make the 
moſt of Appetite and Hunger. I ſhould take no Pleaſure 
to be ſtinted in the phyſical way to three or four pitiful 
Meals a Day. Who will aſſure me, that if I have a 
Appetite in the Morning, I ſhall have the ſame at Supper? 
But eſpecially, let us old Fellows take the firſt Opportunity 
of eating, and leave Hopes and Prognoſtics to the Makers 
of Almanacks. The utmoſt Fruit of my Health is Plea- 
ſure; let us take hold of the firſt that offers. I avoid 
Conſtancy in theſe Laws of Faſting. Whoever defires 
that one Form ſhall ſerve him, let him avoid the conti- 
nving of it: we harden ourſelves in it; our Faculties are 
laid aſleep by it; Six Months after, you ſhall find your 
Stomach ſo uſed to it, that all your Gain will be the Loſs 
- your Liberty of doing otherwiſe, but to your Pre- 
judice. 

I never keep my Legs and Thighs war- , an lich B 
mer in Winter than in Summer; one ſingle obſerved with 
Pair of ſilk Stockings is all: I have ſuffered regard to bis 
myſelf to keep my Head warmer for the Re- i. 
lief of my Rheums, and my Belly upon the Account of 
my Colick : my Diſeaſes were in a few Days habituated to 
it, and diſdained my ordinary Provifions. I roſe from a 
ſingle Cap to a Napkin, and from a Napkin Cap to a 
— one. The Waddings of my Doublet ſerve only 
or Shew ; they ſignify nothing, if 1 do not add a Hares- 
ſkin or that of a Vultur, and wear a Cap under my Hat. 
Follow this Gradation, and you will go a fine Length. 
I am reſolved to proceed no further, and would leave off 
thoſe too, if I durſt. If you fall into any new Inconve- 
nience, all this is Labour loſt ; you are accuſtomed to it; 
ſeek out ſome other Way : Thus do ſuch ruin themſelves, 
who ſubmit to be fettered, and ſuperſtitiouſly confined to 
Rules. They are for adding ſomething more, and ſome- 
thing more abr that, ſo that there is no end on't. 


As 
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His Preference As for our Occupations and Pleaſures, it 
Dinners to is much more commodious, as the Antients 
N 7 did, to loſe a Dinner, and defer making 
— 1 % good Cheer, till the Hour of Retirement 
Liquor. and Repoſe, without breaking into the Day; 
and fo was I formerly uſed to do. For 

Health, I ſince by Experience find on the contrary, that 
it is better to dine, and that the Digeſtion is better per- 
formed waking. I am not very apt to be thirſty, either 
well or ſick, my Mouth is indeed apt to be dry, but with- 
out Thirſt; and commonly I never drink but from a 
Deſire that is created by eating, and when I have gone a 
good Way in my Meal. I drink pretty well for a Man of 
the common Sort: In Summer, and at a hungry Meal, I 
do not only exceed the Limits of Auguſtus, who drank juſt 
thrice and no more; but not to offend Democrates his Rule, 
who forbad that Men ſhould ſtop at four times, as an un- 
lucky Number, I proceed when need requires to the fifth 
Glaſs, in all about three half Pints. For the little Glaſſes 
are my Favourites; and I love to drink them off at once, 
which other People avoid as indecent. I mix my Wine 
moſt commonly with half, ſometimes one third part Wa- 
ter ; and when I am at home, by an antient Cuſtom that 
my Father's Phyſician preſcribed both to him, and to him- 
ſelf, they mix that which is deſigned for me in the Pan- 
try two or three Hours before *tis brought in. Tis ſaid, 
that Cranaus King of Athens was the Inventer of this Cu- 
{tom of daſhing Wine with Water; whether profitable or 
no, I have heard diſputed. I think it more decent and 
wholeſome for Children to drink no Wine till after Six- 
teen or Eighteen Years of Age. The moſt uſual and 
common Method of Living is the moſt becoming : all 
Particularity is in my Opinion to be avoided, and I ſhould 
as much hate a German that mixed Water with his Wine 
as I ſhould do a Frenchman who drank it pure. Common 
Cuſtom gives the Law in thoſe Things. Win 
His Netion I fear a foggy Air, and fly from Smoak, 
"with regard to as from the Plague, (the firſt Repairs I fell 
Ar. upon in my own Houſe were the Chimnies 
and Privys, a common and inſupportable Defect in all 
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old Buildings) and amongſt the Hardſhips of War, reckon 
the choaking Duſt, with which we are ſmothered a whole 
Day together. I have a free and eaſy Reſpiration, and my 
Colds for the moſt part go off without Offence to the 
Lungs, and without a Cough. | 

The ſevere Heat of Summer is more an He could bear 
Enemy to me than the Cold of Winter; wery cold Wea- 
for, beſides the Incommodity of Heat, not — ang | 
ſo remediable as Cold, and beſides the Forco *** 
with which the Sun-beams dart upon the Head, all their 
glaring Light offends my Eyes, ſo that I could not now 
fit at Dinner over-againſt a great Fire. | | 

To dull the Whiteneſs of Paper, in thoſe H. had a wery 
Times when I was more uſed to read, I laid long Sight, but 
a piece of Glaſs upon my Book, and found * fe, 
my Eyes much relieved by it. I am to this ;, — 
Hour ignorant of the Uſe of Spectacles, iz, 
and can ſee as far as ever I did, or as any 
other Perſon. *Tis true, that in the Evening I begin to 
find a little Trouble and Weakneſs in my Sight, if I read 
an Exerciſe that always ſtrained my Eyes, eſpecially by 
Night. Here is one Step backwards, and a very ſenſible 
one; I ſhall fall back another, from the ſecond to the 
third, and ſo to the fourth, ſo gently, that I ſhall be 
ſtark blind before I ſhall be ſenſible of the and De- 
cay of my Sight: ſo artificially do the fatal Siſters un- 
twiſt the Thread of our Lives. And yet I doubt that 
my Hearing begins to grow thick, and you will fee I 
ſhall have half loſt it, when I ſhall lay the Fault on the 
Voices of thoſe-that ſpeak ro me, The Soul mult be ex- 
ceedingly intent to be ſenſible how it ebbs away, My 
Walking is quick and firm, and I know not which of the 
two, my Mind, or my Body, I have moſt to do to keep 
in the ſame State. That Preacher is very much my 
Friend, that can oblige my Attention a whole Sermon 
thro*. In Places of Ceremony, where every one's Coun- 
tenance is ſo ſtarched, where I have ſeen the Ladies keep 
even their Eyes ſo fixt: I could never order it fo, that 


ſome part or other of me did not laſh out; fo that tho”, I 
was 
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8 woas ſet, I was never ſettled : As the Philo- 


drunkin his ſopher Chry/ippus * his Chamber-maid ſaid 
Legs. © of her Maſter, that he was only drunk in 
his Legs, for it was his Cuſtom to be always kicking them 
about in what Place ſoever he ſate, and ſhe ſaid it at a 
time when tho? the Wine made all his Companions drunk, 
he found no Alteration in himſelf at all; the ſame may alſo 
be ſaid of me from my Infancy, that I have either Folly 
or — in my Feet, ſo much Reſtleſsneſs and Un- 
ſettledneſs there is in them wherever they are placed. 


He aba % Lis indecent, beſides the Hurt it doth 
greedy in bis to one's Health, and even to the Pleaſure 
Eating, of eating, to eat ſo greedily as I do: I oft 


bite my Tongue, and ſometimes my Fingers for haſte. 
Diogenes meeting a Boy eating after that manner, 'gave his 


Tutor a Box o'th Ear. There were Men at Rome that 


taught People to chew, as well as to walk, with a 


Grace. I thereby loſe the Opportunity of ſpeaking, which 
gives ſo ſweet a Reliſh to Meals, provided the Table-talk 
be pleaſant and ſhort, + 


His Judgment There is Jealouſy and Envy amongſt our 


concerning the Pleaſures, they croſs and hinder one another. 


„ the Alcibiades, a Man well verſed in making good 
that it might not diſturb the Pleaſure of Diſcourſe, for a 
Reaſon he had from Plato, viz. that it is the Cuſtom of 
vulgar Men to call Fidlers and Singing-men to Feaſts, 


for want of good Diſcourſe and pleaſant Talk, with which 
erſta 


Men of Un nding know how to regale one another, 
Varro requires this in great Entertainments, Perſons of 
graceful Preſence, and agreeable Converſation, that are 
neither mute nor Rattles ; Neatneſs and Delicacy both of 
Place and Proviſions, and fair Weather. - A good Treat 
is neither ſlightly artificial, nor a little voluptuous ; nei- 
ther the greateſt Captains, nor the greateſt Philoſophers, 
have diſdained the Uſe and Science of eating well. My 


Imagination has delivered three ro my Memory, which 


* Dog. Laert. in the Life of Chry/ippus, lib. vii. 
Fortune 
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Fortune nde ſovereignly ſweet to me upon divers Oc- 
caſions, in my moſt flouriſhing Age. My preſent State 
excludes me from more. For every one, according to the 
good Temper of Body and Mind wherein he then finds 
himſelf, furniſhes, to his own Uſe a particular Grace and 
Liking ; I, who but juſt crawl upon the Earth, hate this 
inhuman Wiſdom, that will have us deſpiſe and, hate all 
Culture of Body. I look upon it to, be as unjuſt ta 
hate natural Pleaſures, as to be too fond of them. Aer 
xes was ſuch a Fool that when environed with all human 
Pleaſures, he propoſed a Reward to him that could find 
him out a new one; and he is not leſs ſo, whodenies him 
ſelf any of thoſe Pleaſures that Nature has provided for 
him. A Man ſhould neither purſue nor fly, but receive 
them. I receive them I confeſs a little too affectionate 

and kindly, and eaſily ſuffer myſelf to follow my — 
Inclination. We aneed not exaggerate their Vanity, they 
themſelves ſhew it, and make us ſufficiently ſenſible of it. 
Thanks be to our ſickly Minds that pall our Joys, and 
put us out of Taſte with them, as with themſelves, they 
entertain both themſelves and all they receive, one while 
better, and another while worſe, according to their inſati- 
able, vagabond, and variable Eſſence. 


Sincerum eft niſi vas, quodeunque infundis, aceſcit *, 


All Pleaſures ſhun with Sorrow in their Train, 
For tainted Veſſels ſour what they contain. 


I, who boaſt that I fo curioufly and particularly embrace 
the Conveniences of Life, do find, when I nicely con- 
ſider them, but very little in them more than Wind. 
But what? We are all Wind throughout ; and moreover, 
the Wind itſelf loves to bluſter and ſhift from Corner ta 
Corner more diſcreetly than we, and contents itſelf with 
its proper .Qffices, without deſiring Stability and Soli, 
Qualities that notlring belong to it. 


* Hor, lib. i. Ep, 2. v. 54. 
The 
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Is what Rank The pure Pleaſures, as well as the pure 
be placed th Diſpleaſures of the Imagination, ſay ſome, 
Pleafures of are the greateſt ; as was expreſſed by the Ba- 


— lance of Critolaus *®, *Fis no Wonder; it 


of the Bh. © makes them to its own liking, and cuts what 
3 it pleaſes out of the whole Cloth; of which 
I every day ſee notable Examples, and peradventure to be 
deſired. But I, who am of a mixt and heavy Conſtitu- 
tion, cannot ſnap ſo ſoon at this one ſimple Object, but 
I negligently ſuffer myſelf to be blindly carried away with 
the preſent Pleaſures of the general human Law. Intel- 


lectually ſenſible, and ſenſibly intellectual. The Cyrenaick 


Philoſophers will have it, that as corporal Pains, ſo cor- 
poral Pleaſures are more powerful, both as double, and 
as more juſt. There are ſore, as Ariſtorle ſays, who out 
of a ſavage kind of Stupidity pretend to diſguſt them: 
and I know others, who out of Ambition do the ſame. 
Why do they not moreover forſwear breathing? Why do 
they not live of their own, and refuſe Light becauſe it ſhines 

atis, and coſts them neither Pains nor Invention? Let 
, = Pallas, or Mercury, afford them their Li | 
which to ſee, inſtead of Yenus, Ceres, and Bacchus, - Will 
they not ſeek the Quadrature of the Circle, even in their 


conjugal Embraces ? I hate that we ſhould be enjoined 


to have our Minds in the Clouds when our Bodies are at 
Table; I would not have the Mind rivetted there, nor that 
it ſhould be roving, but I am willing it ſhould apply it- 
ſelf to that Place, that it ſhould fit, but not lie down 
there. Ariſtippus pleaded only for the Body, as if we had 
no Soul; Zens ſtickled only for the Soul, as if we had no 
Body. Both of them were in the wrong. Pythagoras, 
ſay they, adhered to a Philoſophy that was all Contempla- 
tion; Socrates to one that was all Manners and Action. 
Plato found out a Medium betwixt both; but they only 
ſay ſo for Talk ſake; for the true Mean is found in So- 


In my Opinion Montaigne here applies this Balance to a Purpoſe 
very different from that which Critolaus applied it to, if we may judge 
of this Balance by what Cicero ſays of it. Tuſc. Queſt. lib. v. c. 27. 


crates ; 
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crates, and Plato is more Socratick than Pythagorean, 
and it becomes him better. When I key 1 dance; 
when I fleep, I ſleep. Nay, and when I walk alone in a 
beautiful Orchard, if my Thoughts are fome part of the 
Time taken up with foreign Qccurrences, I call them 
back again to. my Walk, or to the Orchard, to the Sweet- 
neſs of the Solitude, and to, myſelf, | 


1 


Nature has with a motherly Tenderneſs 0 3i 
obſerved this, that the Actions ſhe has en- rn theſe - 
joined us for Our Neceſſity ſhould: be alſo a - * 7 


a a B. < 
pleaſant to us, and invites us to them, not Mar irandire 


only by Reaſon, but alſo by Appetite : and Neffe 
tis Injuſtice to pervert her Laws. When I Performing. 
ſee both Ceſar and Alexander in the moſt weighty Con- 
cerns of their great Buſineſs, ſo fully enjoy human and 
corporal Pleaſures, I do not ſay. that they unbent their 
Minds, but ſtrained them higher; ſubjecting thoſe vio- 
lent Employments and laborious Thoughts by the Strength 
of Courage, to the Cuſtom of common Life. Wiſe, 
had they believed that the former was their ordinary, the 
latter, their extraordinary Vocation. We are great Fools. 
He has paſt over his Life in Indolence, ſay we : I have 
done nothing to-day. - What! Have you not, lived 
'Tis not only the fundamental, but the moſt Wuſtrious 
your Occupations. Had I been put to the Management 
of great Affairs, I ſhould have made it ſeen what I could 
do. Have you known how to meditate, and man 
your Life? You have performed the greateſt Work of 
all, For a Man to ſhew, and ſet himſelf off, Nature 
has no. Need of Fortune; ſhe equally ſhews: hexſelf in all 
Degrees, and behind a Curtain, as well as without one, 
Have you known how to compoſe your Manners? You 
have done à great deal more than he who has compoſed 
Books. Have you known how to take Repoſe ? You 
have done more than he who has taken Cities, and 
WS... ne i 26 pinch: 9 15290 
The glorious Maſter-piece of Man is to What is Man's 
know how to live to Purpoſe : All other #7** Mafer- 
Things viz. to reign, to lay up Treafure, . 3 


* 
— 
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and to build, are at the moſt but little Appendixes, and 
ſmall Props. I take a Delight to ſee a General of an Ar- 
my at the Foot of a Breach he intends preſently to aſ- 
fault, give himſelf up entire and free at Dinner, to talk 
and be merry with his Friends; and to ſee' Brutus, when 
Heaven and Earth conſpired againſt him and the Roman 
Liberty, ſtealing ſome Hour of the Night from his 
Rounds to read and abridge Pohbius, void of all Fear, 
*Tis for little Souls, that are cruſhed under the Weight of 
Affairs, not to know how cleverly to diſengage themſelves, 
and not to know how to lay them aſide, and take them 


up again. 


O fortes, pejoraque paſſi, 
Mecum ſæpe viri, nunc vino pellite curas. 
Cas ingens iterabimus æquor 


Brave Spirits, who with me have felt worſe Sorrow, 
Drink Cares away, we'll ſail again To-morrow. 


Whether it be in Jeſt or Earneſt, that the Theological 
and Sorbonical Wine, and their Feaſts, are turned into a 
Proverb, I think it but reaſon, they ſhould dine ſo much 
more commodiouſly and pleaſantly as they have profitably 
and ſeriouſly employed the Morning in the Exerciſe of 
their Schools. The Conſcience of having well ſpent the 
other Hours is the juſt and ſavoury Sawce of Tables. 
The Sages lived ſo, and that inimitable Emulation for 
Virtue, which aſtoniſhes us both in the one and the other 
Cato, that Humour of theirs, ſevere even to Importunity, 
is thus gently ſubmitted, and made pliant to the Laws of 
the human Condition, both of Venus and Bacchus ; and 
according to the Precepts of their Sect, that require the 
perfect wiſe Man ſhould be as expert and intelligent in 


the 
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the Uſe of Pleaſures, as in all other Duties of Life. Cui 
cor ſapiat, ei et ſapiat Palatu . SEE Bon» 
Relaxation and Afﬀability do, methinks, ; Relaxation and 
wonderfully honour, and beſt become a great 7 42 
and generous Soul. Fpaminondus did not G5, any, Ge 
think, that to dance, ſing, and be intent merous Seni, 
upon Play with the Boys of his City, deroo- :; 
gated from the Honour of his glorious Victories, and the 


perfect Reformation of Manners that was in him. And 


amongſt ſo many admirable Actions of Scipio, the Grand- 
father, a Perſon worthy the Opinion of a heavenly Ex- 
traction, there is nothing that gives him a greater Grace 
than to ſee him indolently and childiſhly trifling, in ga- 
thering and chuſing Shells, and playing at Quoits up- 
on the Sea-ſhore with Lælius: And, if it was foul 
Weather, amuſing and pleaſing! himſelf in writing Co- 
medies, repreſenting the meaneſt and moſt; popular Ac- 
tions of Mankind: And while his Head: was full of that 
wonderful Enterprize of Hannibal and Afric, viſiting the 
Schools in Sicily, and being preſent at the philoſophical 
Lectures, even ſo as to attract the blind Envy of his Enemies 
at Rome. Nor is there any thing more remarkable in Seri 
crates, than that, old as he was, he found Time to learn 
dancing, and playing 7 Inſtruments, and thought it 
well ſpent; nevertheleſs, this very Man was ſeen in 
an Extaſy ſtanding upon his Feet a whole Day and a Night 
together in the Preſence of all the , Grecian, Army, fur- 
priſed and tranſported with ſome profound Thought. 
He was the firſt, who among ſo many valiant Men of 
the Army, ran to the Relief of Acibiades, overpowered 
by the Enemy, ſcreened him with his own Body, and 
diſengaged him from the Crowd, by abſolute. Force of 
Arms. It was he who, in the Delian Battle relieved 
and ſaved Xenophon, when diſmounted from his Horſe; 
and who, amongſt all the People of Athens, enraged as 


* Cicero de finibus, Bon et Mal, lib. ii, c. 9. 
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he was at ſo unworthy a Spectacle, firſt preſented himſelf 
to reſcue Theramenes, whom the Thirty Tyrants were hal. 
ing to Execution by their Guards; and he deſiſted not 
from his bold Enterprize, but at the Remonſtrance of 
Theramenes himſelf, though he was only followed by two 
more in all. He has been ſeen, when courted by a Beay- 
ty, with whom he was deeply in Love, yet maintain a 
ſevere Abſtinence in time of Need. He has been ſeen 
continually to go to the War, and with his bare' Feet 
to travel upon the Ice; to wear the ſame Garb Winter 
and Summer; to furpaſs all his Companions in bearing 
Hardſhips ; and to eat no more at a Feaſt, than at his 
on private Dinner. He was known 27 Years together 
to endure Hunger, Poverty, the Untractablineſs of his 
Children, and the Scratches of his Wife, with the ſame 
Countenance ; and in the end Calumny, Tyranny, Im- 
priſonment, Fetters, and Poiſon. But was that Man 
invited to drink Bumpers by any Rule of Civility ? He 
was alſo the Man of the Army to whom the Advantage 
of it remained. And he never refuſed to play at Cob- 
nut, nor to ride the Hobby-horſe with the Boys, and it 
became him well; for all Actions, ſays Philoſophy, 
equally become, and equally honour a wiſe Man. We 
have enough wherewithal to do it, and we ought never 
to be weary of repreſenting the Image of this great Man 
in all the Patterns and Forms of Perfection. There are 
very few Examples of Life full and pure, and we w 
our Inſtruction to propoſe to ourſelves every day, fue 
as are weak and imperfect, ſcarce good for any one Ser- 
vice, and ſueh as draw us rather back, and that are rather 
Corrupters than Correctors of Manners. The People de- 


ceive themſelves ; a Man goes much more eaſily indeed 
by the ends, where the Extremity ſerves for a Bound, a 
Stop, and a Guide, than by the middle Way, which is 
large and open, and more according to Art, than accord- 
ing to Nature; but withal much leſs nobly and com- 
mendably. _ - E | 
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Magnanimity conſiſts not {6 much in l diſcovers 
mounting and in proceeding forward, as in ½ G 
— how to govern and circumſcribe ene 
ſelf. It takes every thing for great, that is enough; 
and demonſtrates itſelf better in moderate, than eminent 
Things. There is nothing fo handſome and lawful, as 
well and duly to act the Part of the Man; nor any Science 
ſo difficult, as well to know how to live this Life; and of 
all our Infirmities, tis the moſt ſavage, to deſpiſe our 
Being. | Ml 6 "ing y 
Whoever has a Mind to ſend his Soul ab- I caghr not to 
road, when the Body is ill at Eaſe, to pre- Au, natural 
ſerve it from the Contagion, let him do it if 4 pe the ha 
he can: But otherwiſe on the contrary, let 4% Mutera- 
the Soul favour and aſſiſt the Body, and tion. , 
not refuſe to participate of its natural Plea - 19 
ſures, and with a conjugal Complacency; uſing withal, if 
it be a wiſe Soul, Moderation, leſt by Indiſcretion they 
ſhould be confounded with Vexation. Intemperance is 
the Peſt of Pleaſure, and Temperance is not its Scourge, 
but rather its Seaſoning. Eudoxus , who therein eſta- 
bliſhed the ſovereign Good, and his Companions, who ſet 
ſo high a Value upon it, taſted it in its moſt charming 
Sweetneſs by the Means of Temperance, which in them 
was ſingular and exemplary F. Wy 
160 my Soul to look upon Pain and -' Hew we ought 
Pleaſure with an Eye equally regulated and 22 
ſtedfaſt ; Eodem enim vitio eft effuſio animi in Pas e 
Letitia, quo in dolore contrattio F: i. e. The Plaſurt. © 
Overflowing of the Heart in Mirth, is as bad as 
the contracting of it in Sorrow; but on the one gaily, and on 
the other gravely, and as far as it is able, to be as care- 


* As Djog. Laert. affirms in the Life of Eadarus (lib. viii. § 88) on 


the Report of Nicomachus, the Son of Ariffotle, f 4riftotle po- 
ſitively ſays that Fudoxus was diſtinguiſhed by his extraordinary Tem- 
perance. 3 ad Nicomachum, lib. x. c. 2. 4 Cicero Tuſc. 


lib. iv. c. 31. 
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Ful to extinguiſh / 'the One, as to extend. the other. . "The 


00 

judging rightly of Good, brings along with it the jug. Ml . 

ng ſoundly of Evil. Pain has ſomething — to 5 

be avoided in its tender Beginning, and Pleasure bas " 
ſomething that may be avoided in its exceſſive End. 


Plato couples them together *, and will have it that; it 
ſhould be equally the Office of F ortitude to fight againſt f 
Pain, and againſt the immoderate and charming Blan- 
diſhments of Pleaſure. They are two Fountains, from b 
which whoever draws; when and as much as he needs, ! 
whether City, Man, or Beaſt, is very happy. The firſt Ml ; 
is to be taken phyſically, and upon Neceſſity, more ſpar- 
ingly ; the other for Thirſt, but not to Drunkennek, 
Pain, Pleaſure, Love and Hatred, are the firft Thing 
that a Child is ſenſible. of; if when his Reaſon comes 
they are applied to it, that is Virtue. 
The UG Mon- I have a Dictionary to myſelf, I ſua 
taigne made away my Time when it is ill and uneaſy; 
bd Life. but when 'tis good, I will not ſquander | it 
X away. I run it over again, and ſtick tot; 
a2 Man muſt run over the Ill, and ſettle upon the Good, 
This ordinary Phraſe of Paſtime, and paſſing away the 
Time, repreſents the Cuſtom of thoſe wiſe People, who 
think they cannot fare better than to let Life run on 
and ſlide away, to paſs it over, to kill it, and as much 
as they can, to take no notice of it, and to ſteal from it, 
as a Thing of a troubleſome and contemptible Quality: 
But I know it to be another kind of Thing, and find it 
both valuable and commodious, even in its lateſt Decay, 
wherein I now enjoy it : And Nature has delivered it into 
our Hands in ſuch and ſo favourable Circumſtances, that 
we need only thank ourſelves if it be troubleſome to us, or 
ſlide unprofitably away. Stulti vita ingrata eſt, trepida eft, 
tota in futurum fertur, T. i. e. The Life of a Fool is uneaſy, 
| timorous, and Aber ent Of Fs Nevertheleſs, 1 


In his W of the Las: lib; x p. 636. 
7 + Seneca, Epiſt. 15. 
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compoſe myſelf to loſe mine without Regret, but withal, 
3s a Thing that is periſhable by its Condition, not that it 
is troubleſome or uneaſy to me. Neither does it properly 
well become any, to welcome Death, excepting ſuch as 
are fond of Life. There is good Huſbandry in enjoying 
it. I enjoy it double to what others do; for the Mea- 
ſure of the Fruition depends more or leſs upon our Appli- 
cation of it; Now, eſpecially, that I perceive mine to 
be ſo ſhort in time, I am inclined to extend it in Weight: 
I will ſtop the Quickneſs of its Flight *, by the Sud 
denneſs of my graſping it: and by the Vigour of uſing 
it, make myſelf Amends for the Haſte in which it runs 
away. By how much the Poſſeſſion of Life is more 
ſhort, J muſt take the deeper and the fuller Hold of it. 

Others are ſenſible of the Sweetneſs of Contentment, and 
of Proſperity; I feel it too, as well as they, but not 
as it ſlides and paſſes by; for a Man ought to ſtudy, 
talte, and ruminate upon it, to render due thanks for it 
to him that grants it to us. They enjoy the other Plea- 
ſures as they do that of Sleep, without knowing them; 
and to the end, that even Sleep itſelf ſnould not ſo ſtupidly 
paſs me unnoticed, I have formerly cauſed myſelf to be 
diſturbed in it, to the end that J might take a View of 
it. I ponder with myſelf upon Contentment; I do not 
ſkim over it, but ſound- it, and bend my Reaſon, now 
grown perverſe and diſguſted, to recover it. Do 1 
find myſelf in any calm Situation ? Is there any Plea- 
ſure that tickles me? I do not ſuffer it to cheat my 


* This perhaps furniſhed the Hint for the following merry French 
—_— ws. | 8 
Plus inconſtant que l'Onde et la Nuage. 
Le Temps s'enfuit: pourquoi le regretter? 
Malgre la pente volage 
Que Voblige à nous quitter, 
En faire Vuſage c'eſt Iarreter. 
— * Goutons mille douceurs: 
Et fi la vie eſt un paſlage, 
Sur ce paſſage au moins ſemons des fleurs. 
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Senſes. I aſſociate my Soul to it, not to be abſorbed in Ml t 
it, but to take delight in it; not to loſe itſelf, but to find v 


itſelf in it; and I employ it on its part to view itſelf in 
this proſperous Eſtate, to weigh, eſteem, and amplify 
its Happineſs. It computes how much it ſtands indebted 
to Almighty God that its Conſcience, and other inteſtine 
Paſſions are at reſt, that the Body is in its natural Diſpo- 
ſition, orderly and competently enjoying the delicate and 
flattering Functions, by which he is graciouſly. pleaſed 
to recompenſe the Sufferings wherewith his Juſtice in its 
Turn ſcourges us. How great a Benefit is it to Man 
to have his Soul ſo ſeated, that which way ſoever 
ſhe turns her Eye, the Heaven is calm about her? 
No Deſire, no Fear or Doubt, that troubles its Aſpect, nor 
any Difficulty paſt, preſent, or to come, which his Ima- 
gination may not paſs over, without Offence. This Con- 
ſideration takes great Luſtre from the Compariſon of dit- 
ferent Conditions; and therefore it is, that I propoſe 0 
myſelf in a thouſand Faces, thoſe whom Fortune, or 
their own Error, torments and carries away; and more- 
over thoſe, who more like to me, ſo negligently and 
careleſly receive their good Fortune. They are Men-who 
paſs away their Time indeed, they ruh over the preſent, 
and that which they. poſſeſs, to give themſelves. up td 
Hope, and to the Shadows and vain Images, which Fancy 
places before them, _ | | _— 


x Morte obitd quales fama eſt volitare fieuras, 
Aut que ſopitos deludunt ſomnia ſenſus * ; 


Such Forms they ſay as dead Men's Spirits have, 
Or which in Dreams our drowſy Senſe deceive, 


and which haſten and prolong their Flight, according as 
they are purſyed, The Fruit, and Aim of their Purſuit is 


„ Aneid. lib, x. yer. 641, 
to 
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to purſue; as Alexander ſaid, that the End of his Labour, 
was to labour. | | peil | 


S AS +* 


Nil aftum credens cum quid ſupereſſet agendum 92 402 
Thinking nought done, if ought was left to do. 


For — — therefore I love Life, and cultivate it, ſuch as it 
has pleaſed God to beſtow upon us; I do not offer to wiſh 
it had no Neceſſity of eating and drinking; and I ſhould 
think my Offence as inexcuſable, to wiſh it had been 
double to what it is. Sapient diuitiarum naturalium ques 
fitor acerrimus f. i. e. A wiſe Man hunts ſharply after na- 
tural Riches, Nor that we ſhould ſupport gurſelves by 
putting only a little of that Drug into our Mouths by 
which Epimenides took away his Appetite, and kept him- 
ſelf alive; nor that a Man ſhould ſtupidly produce Chil- 
dren, with his Fingers or Heels, but rather with Re- 
verence I ſpeak it, that he might voluptuouſly produce 
them with his Fingers and Heels; nor that the Body 
ſhould be without Deſire, and void of Delight. Theſe _ 
are ungrateful and wicked Complaints. I accept kindly 
and gratefully, what Nature has done for me; am 
well pleaſed with it, and proud of it. A Man does 
wrong to the Great and Almighty Giver of all Things, 
to retuſe, diſannul, or disfigure his Gift; He has made 
every thing well, Omnia que ſecundum naturam ſunt eſti- 
matione digna ſunt . i. e. All Things that are according 
to Nature are worthy of : Eſteem. | | 


* Lucan. lib. ii. v. 6579. The Poet ſpeaks here of Cæſar, who 
was altogether as active and indefatigable as Alexander. 


+ Seneca, Epiſt. 119, Þ Cicero de finib. lib. iii. c. 6. We find 
the Senſe here to be the ſame, tho' not the very Words as quoted by 
Montaigne. | | e 1 | 
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— PT. F . , 
. „ Of philoſophical} Opinions, I more 'wil- 
= — " lingly os — are m6ſt ſolid, 
portment. that is to ſay, the moſt humane, and. moſt 
our own: My Diſcourſes, are ſuitable to my 
Manners, low and humble: Philoſophy brings forth a 
Child to my liking, when it puts itſelf upon its Ergo's, 
to prove that *tis a ſavage Alliance to match Divine with 
Earthly, Rational with Irrational, Severe with Indulgent, 
and the Honeſt with Diſhoneſt ; that Pleaſure is a bru- 
tiſh Quality, unworthy to be taſted by a wiſe Man; that 
the ſole Pleaſure which he extracts from the Enjoyment 
of a fair young Wife, is the Pleaſure of his - Conſcience 
to perform an Action according to Order: As to put on 
his Boots for a profitable Journey. Oh, that his Fol- 
lowers had no more Right, nor Nerves, nor Juice, in 
getting their Wives Maidenheads, than there is in his 
Iahures „nos i TEWS $003 cr 
Corporal Pla: This is not what Socrates ſays, who is both 
fure has iti Vas - his Maſter and ours. He values, as be 
(ae, tho''tis in. ought, | bodily. Pleaſure, but he prefers that 
25 Hy of the Mind, as having more Force, Con- 
Ho ſtancy, Facility, Variety and Dignity. This 
according to him goes by no means alone, he is not ſo fan- 
taſtic, but only it goes firſt. * Temperance in him is the 
Moderatrix, not the Adverſary of Pleaſures. Nature is 
a gentle Guide, but not more gentle, than prudent and 
juſt. Intrandum eſt in rerum naturam, et penitùs quid ea 
poſtulet, pervidendum *. i. e. I Man muſt ſearch into the 
Nature of Things, and examine throughly what ſhe requires. 
I every where ſearch for the Print of her Foot, but we 
have confounded it with artificial Traces, And that ſovereign 
academic and peripatetic Good, which is to liveaccording to 
Nature, becomes by this means hard to limit and explain: 
And that of the Stoicks, bordering upon it, which is to 
conſent to Nature. Is it not an Error to eſteem any 
Actions leſs worthy, becauſe they are neceſſary? Tet 


Cicero de fin, lib. v. c. 16. 


they 
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they ſnall not beat it out of my Head, that it is not a 
ſuirable Marriage of Pleaſure with Neceſſity, to which 
ſays an Antient, the Gods do always conſent. To what 
end do we diſmember by Divorce, a Fabrie connected 
by ſo mutual and fraternal a Correſpondence: Let us, 
on the contrary renew it by mutual Offices, let the Mind 
rouze and quicken the Dullneſs of the Body, and the 
Body ſtop and fix the Levity of the Soul. Qui velut 


ſummum bonum, laudat anime naturam, et tanquam- ma- 


lum, naturam carnis accuſat, profecto et animam carnali- 

ter appetit, et carnem carnaliter fugit, quoniam id vani- 
tate ſentit bumand, non veritate divina . i. e. He who 

commends the Nature of the Soul as the Supreme Good, and 

accuſes the Nature of the Fleſh as Evil, does certainly both 

carnally affect the Soul, and carnally flies the Fleſh, becauſe 

he is poſſeſſed by ſuch Belief through human Vanity, and not 

ty divine Truth. In this Prefent that God has made us, 

there is nothing unworthy our Care; we are ſtrictly ac- 
countable for it. And *tis no ſlight Commiſſion to Man, 
to conduct Man according to his Condition. Tis ex- 
preſs, ſimple, and the principal of all; and the Creator 
has ſeriouſly and ſeverely enjoined it. Authority has 
alone the Power to work upon common Underſtand- 
ings, and is of more Weight in a foreign Language, and 
therefore let us again charge with it in this Place. Stul- 
titie proprium quis non dixerit, ignavò, bt contumaciter 
facere que facienda ſunt; et alid' corpus impellere, aliò 
animum, diſtrahbique inter diverfiſhumos motus Þ ?- i. e. Who 
will not ſay, that it is the Property of Folly, flothfully and 
contumaciouſiy to perform what is to be done, and to bend the 
Body one way, and the Mind another, ſo as to be diſtratted 
betwixt the moſt different Motions ? Which to make appa- 
rent, let any one ſome day tell you what Whimſies and 
Imaginations he puts into his own Pate, and upon the 


, 
—— — 


” Aug. de cividats Dei, lib. xiv. c. 5. where he has a View properly 
to the Manichees, who held the Fleſh and the Body to be the Froduction 
of the Evil Principle. + Senec. Epiſt. 74. 


Account 
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Account of which he diverted his Thoughts from a good 
Meal, and complained of the Time he ſpends in eating: 
you will find there is nothing ſo inſipid in all the Diſhes at 
your Table, as this fine Talk of his, (for generally 
we had better ſleep. than wake to the Purpoſe we do: 
and that his Diſcourſes and Notions are not ſo good as 
your Fricaſſee. Though they were the Raptures of A. 
 chimedes himſelf, what were they worth? 1 do not here 
{peak of, nor mix with the Rabble of us ordinary Men, 
and the Vanity of the Thoughts and Deſires that divert 
us, thoſe venerable Souls, elevated by the Ardor of De- 
votion and Religion, to a conſtant, and conſcientious 
Meditation of divine Things, who, by a lively Endea- 
vour, and vehement Hope, having a Foretaſte of the 
eternal Nouriſhment, the final Aim, and laſt Stop of 
Chriſtian Deſires, the ſole, conſtant, and incorruptible 
Pleaſure, diſdain all Regard to our beggarly, frothy, and 
ambiguous Conveniencies, and eaſily refign to the 
the Care and Uſe of ſenſual and temporal Food. Tis a 
privileged Study. I have ever amongſt us obſerved ſu- 
perceleſtial Opinions, and ſubterranean Manners to be of 
ſingular Accord. 6. | 
The Folly of Aſop, that great Man, ſaw his Maſter 
that Man who piſs as he walked : What, ſaid he, muſt we 
aſpire; to &* dung t00 as we run? Let us manage our 
N what Time as well as we can, there will yet re- 
. main a great deal that will be idle, and ill 
employed. The Mind has not other Hours enough by 
its Choice, wherein to do its Buſineſs, without diſaſſo- 
ciating itſelf from the Body, in that little Space it requires 
for its Neceſſity. They aim to put themſelves out of 
themſelves, and to eſcape from being Men. What Folly 
is this! Inſtead of transforming themſelves into Angels, 
they transform themſelves into Beaſts, and inſtead of ele- 
vating themſelves they ſink. Theſe tranſcendent Hu- 
mours afiright me, like Places that are high and inac- 
ceſſible: And nothing is hard for me to digeſt in the Life 
of Socrates but his Ecſtafies and Communication with 
Dæmons. Nothing is ſo human in Plato as that for "_ 
| ey 
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they ſay he was called divine. And of our Sciences, thoſe 
ſeem to be the molt terreſtrial; and [low that are | higheſt 
mounted. And I find nothing ſo humble and mortal in 
the Life of Alexander as. his Eancies abaut his Immorta- 
lization. Philotas pleaſantly jeared him in his Anſwer. 
He congratulated bim by Letter upon the Oracle of Ju- 


piter Ammon's having placed him amongſt the Gods; For 


thy ſake J am glad of it, ſaid he, but the Men are to be pi- 
tied, who are to live with a Man, and to obey him, who 
exceeds, and is not contented with the Meaſure of a Man. 
[Diis te minorem quod geris, imperas .] i. e. Becauſe thou 
carrieſt thyſelf lower than the Gods, thou deft command Men. 
The pretty Inſcription wherewith the Athenians honoured 
the Entry of Pompey into their City is conformable to my 
Senſe, „ 


D' autant es tu Dieu, comme 
Tu te recognois homme F. 


So much thou haſt of Deity vg 
As thou doſt on of Man in thee. 


*Tis an abſolute, and as it were, a divine Perfection, for a 
Man to know how to enjoy his Being, as he ought. We 
ſeek other Conditions, by reaſon we do not underſtand the 
Uſe of our own; and go out of ourſelves, for want of 
knowing what we do. *Tis to much Purpoſe to go upon 
Stilts, for when upon Stilts, we muſt yet walk with our 
Legs : And when ſeated upon the moſt elevated Throne 
in the World, we are but ſeated upon our Breech. The 
faireſt Lives, in my Opinion, are thoſe which regularly 
accommodate themſelves to the common and human Mo- 
del; yet without Miracle, and without Extravagance. 
But old Age ſtands a little in need of a more tender Treat- 


* Hor. lib. iii, Ode 6. v. 5. f In the Life of Pompey, by Plu- 
tarch, ch. 7. | | 
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ment. Let us recommend it to God, the Protector of Het 
and Wisdom, but withal, let it be gay and amy 


Frui paratis et valido mibi 

Latoe dones, et precor integra 
Cum mente, nec turpem ſenectam 

e nec Cythara carentem Ly 


Grant this Apollo, and I aſk no more, 

A Mind to uſe my preſent Store 

With Health and Life, but not ſo long | 
As brings Contempt, and cramps my Song.” 


* Horace, lib. i. Ode 31. v. 17. &c. | AN 
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APP EN D IX? 
Containing Six Letters from Montaigne, which never 
appeared before in any Edition of his Eſſays, nor 
any where elſe, except in a ſmall Collection, now 
extremely ſcarce, which Montaigne [publiſhed 
with the Royal Privilege at Paris, A. D. 1571. 


LETTER I. r 

An Introduction of Boetia's Tranſlation of Xxnopnon's Tal, 
intituled Ox covoπ ;. To Monſieur de Lanſac, Knight of 
the King's Order, a Member of bis Privy Council, Super- 
Intendant of bis Finances,” and Captain of the Hundred 
Gentlemen een MO rg 

5 „8 | 1} ( OJ ono L CLOSELY 
SEND you Aznophon's Oeconomy tranſlated into 
French by the late Monſieur de la Boetia, a Preſent 
which I thought very proper for you, not only for its 
coming in the firſt Place, as you know, from the Hand 
of a Perſon of Diſtinction, a very great Man both in 
War and Peace; but for having taken its ſecond Form 
from that Perſon, whom Lam certain you both loved. and 
eſteemed as long as he lived. This Treatiſe will be a 
conſtant Inducement to the Continuance of your favour- 
able Opinion and Good-will to his Name and Memory. 
And I will be bold to ſay that you need not fear the 
making any Addition to your Regard for him, ſince as 
you took a Liking to him only from the public Teſtimo- 
nies of his Character, tis incumbent on me 2 ou 
that he had ſo many Degrees of Ability beyond co $ot 
Fame, that you are very far from knowing him through- 
ly. He did me the Honour, which I rank with the 
greateſt Bleſſings of my Fortune, to form ſo ſtrict and 
cloſe a Connection of Friendſhip with me, that unleſs my 
Sight at any. time failed me, there was not a Blaſs, Me 
terne MA 1D-0ETIIT au Of e 
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tive or Spring in his Soul, which I could not diſcern and 
judge of. But without Offence to the Truth he was, 
take him/altogether, ſo wonderful a Man, that leſt my 
Word ſhould not be taken for any thing, if I once trand- 
is the Bounds of Probability, I am forced in ſpeaking 
of him to conſtrain and contract myſelf ſhort of the Ex- 
tent of what I know of him. And for this time, Sir, 1 
ſhalt barely content myfelf with intreating you, for the 
Honour and Veneration which yau owe to the Truth, to 
believe and teſtify that our Guyenne never ſaw his Fellow 
amongſt the Gentlemen of his Robe. In hopes therefore, 
that you will render him that which is moſt juſtly due to 
him, and with a View to keep him freſh in your Me- 
mory, I preſent you this Book, which at the fame time 
will knit you on my part, that had not my Inſuff. 
ciency laid me under an expreſs Prohibition to do it, 1 
ſhould have been as ready to preſent you with ſomething 
of my own, as an Acknowledgment of the Obligations 
which I am under to you, and of that Favour and Friend- 
ſhip which you have for a long time ſhewn to our Fa- 
mily. But, Sir, for want of better Coin J offer you in 
Payment the ſincereſt Tender of my humble * 
. „ 

Sir, I beg God to protect you, and am 
[= | Your obedient Servant, 
* © Michael de Montaigu. 


—_ a 8 — 
” 
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5 LETTER I. HR 
An introduB3ion of Boetia's Tranſlation of Plutarch's Rules of 

Marriage, A Monſieur Momſieur de ME s MES, Lord de Roilly 

et de Mal- Aſſize, a Member of the King's Privy Council. 
SIR, | gs” I HY . 
2 one of the molt remarkable Follies which Men are 


| ilty of to exert the whole Force of their Undet- 
ſtanding to give a Shock and an Overthrow to FAN 
that are commonly received, and ſuch too as yield us S. 


tisfaction and Content. For whereas every lg under 
Heaven employs the Means and Inſtruments with Which 


Nature has furniſhed it, for the Ornament and Conve- 
niency 
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niency of its Being, theſe Men, that they may ſeem to 
be of a more gay and ſprightly Diſpoſition, not capable of 
admitting and entertaining any thing but what has been 
a thouſand times touched and poiſed in the niceſt Balance 
of Reaſon, ſhake their Minds out of a calm and eaſy Si- 
tuation for the ſake of poſſeſſing them, after a long En- 
quiry, with Doubt, Uneaſineſs and Fluctuation. *Tis not 
without reaſon that Childhood and Simplicity have been 
ſo much recommended by Truth itſelf. For my part, 1 
had rather be more at my Eaſe, with leſs Ability; more 
contented, with leſs Underſtanding. Therefore, Sir, tho! 
the Men of moſt refined Parts laugh at our Concern fot 
what may paſs in the World after we are departed from it, 
as if the Soul when lodged elſewhere had no longer any 
Feeling for Things below, yet I think *tis a great Com- 
fort with reſpect to the Frailty and ſhort Space of this 
Life, to think that *tis capable of being ſtrengthened and 
prolonged by Fame and Reputation; and I moſt heartily 
give into ſo pleaſant and favourable an Opinion, which is 
innate in us originally, without a curious Enquiry into 
the How or the Wherefore, From hence it is, that as I 
loved no Mortal ſo well as M. de la Boetia, the greatelt 
Man of this Age in my Opinion, I ſhould think it a groſs 
Failure of my Duty if I wittingly ſuffered a Character ſo 
fragrant and fo worthy of Recommendation as his to va- 
niſh and flip out of my Remembrance, and if I did not 
upon that ſcore attempt to revive and raiſe him again to 
Life. I believe that he is ſenſible of it in ſome meaſure, 
and that theſe Efforts of mine affect and pleaſe him. In 
truth, he ſtill Jodges in my Breaſt ſo entire and ſo lively 
that 1 cannot think him ſo deeply under Ground, nor 
ſo totally removed from our Correſpondence. Now, 
Sir, becauſe every freſh Diſcovery which I make of his 
Perſon and Character is as a Multiplication of this ſe- 
cond Life of his, and becauſe his Name is ennobled 
and honoured from the Place that receives it, tis in- 
cumbent on me not only to cauſe it to be propagated 
to the utmoſt of my Power, but alſo to recommend it 
to the Care of Perſons of Honour and Virtue, in the 
Number whereof you have fo high a Station, that in 


order 
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onder to afford you an Opportunity of receiving this nem 

Gueſt, and giving him a good Welcome, I choſe to 
preſent you with this ſmall Work, not for any Service 
that you may reap from it, being very ſure that you have 
no need of an Interpreter, to converſe with Plutarch and 
his Companions z but tis poſſible that Madame de Raijh, 
when ſhe ſees the Decorum in her Houſhold, and your 
good Harmony repreſented to the Life, will be well 
pleaſed to find her natural Diſpoſition, not only to have 
attained to, but even to have ſurmounted what the wiſeſt 
Philoſophers have been able to conceive of the Duty and 
Laws of Marriage. And in all Caſes, I ſhall ever eſteem it 
an Honour if it lies in my Power, to do any thing that 
may give You or Yours a Pleaſure; ſuch is my Obligation 
to ſerve You, + | | It 
Sir, I pray God to give You a Life long and happy, 
being 

Montaigne, Your humble Servant, 


NW OE” 7 Michael de Montaigne, 
LETTER III. 


Printed before Boetia's Tranſlation of Plutarch's Letter of 
© Conſolation 7o his Wife, and inſcribed by Montaigne, 


. 
' 


 ToMapamoisELLE DE MonTaicNE, my Wife. 


OU know, Wife, very well that according to the 
| Faſhion of the fine Gentlemen now a-days, you 
are not to expect to be {till courted and careſſed. For 
they ſay, that a Man of Parts may indeed take a Wo- 
man, but that he is a Fool if he marry her. Let them fay 
as they liſt ; for my own part, I keep to the plain Faſhion 
of old Age, of which I now and then wear the Beard. 
And in truth Novelty is ſo expenſive even now to this 

r State (and yet 1 know not whether it may not ftill 
riſe higher) that in all Caſes and Places I waſh my 
Hands of it. Let you and I, Wife, live after fo Ln 


* 3 4 * j 4 
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French way. You may remember how that dear Brother 
and inſeparable Companion of mine, M. de la Boetia, did 
on his Death-bed give me his Papers and Books, which 
were afterwards my moſt favourite Furniture. I neither 
deſire nor deſerve that they ſhould be applied ſolely ro my 
my own. Uſe. For this Reaſon I have reſolved to give 
ſome of them. to my Friends. And, becauſe -I think I 
have none more intimate than yourſelf, I ſend you his 
French "Tranſlation of Plutarch*s Letter of Conſolation to 
his Wife, being very ſorry, that Fortune has rendered this 
ſo ſuitable a Preſent for you, and that though you have 
had no Child but one Daughter, after long Expectation, 
when we had been married four Years, you were forced 
to part with her in the ſecond Year of her Age. But IL 
leave it to Plutarch to conſole you, and to admoniſh you 
of your Duty in this Caſe, deſiring; that you would for 
my ſake give him credit: For he will aiſcover my Inten- 
tions to you, and what may be urged upon this head, 
much better than I ſhould. . To conclude, Wife, I ear- 
t, neſtly recommend myſelf to your Favour, and pray God 
to preſerve you. Iam d | - 


Paris, © p Your good Huſband, 
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LETTER lv. 

" Wl Printed Before ſome Latin Verſes of Stephen de la Boetia. 
K To Monſeigneur, Monſieur de P Hoſpital, Chancellor of 
E France. i | ; N 
MONSEIGNEUR, 
o HAVE a Notion that ſuch Gentlemen as you, to 
1s whom Fortune and the Reaſon of Things have com- 
U mitted the Adminiſtration of the public Affairs, are not 


more curious in any Enquiry, than how you may attain 
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to the Knowledge of the Men in your Offices; for there 
is ſcarce any Community ſo barren, but it has Men 
enough in it for the commodious Diſcharge of all its 
Functions, provided its Department and Juriſdiction can 
be juſtly laid out. And when that Point is once gained, 
there would be nothing remaining to hinder the perfect 
Compoſition of a State. Now the more deſirable this is 
the more difficult it is, foraſmuch as neither your E 

can ſee ſo far, as to try and chuſe in ſo great and ſo diffuſe 
a Multitude, nor can they penetrate to' the Bottom of 
Men's Hearts, to diſcover their Intentions and their Con- 
ſciences, the chief Articles to be conſidered ; ſo that there 
was never yet any Eſtabliſhment ever ſo good, in which 
we have not often obſerved the Miſtake of ſuch Allot- 
ment and Election. And in thoſe, where Ignorance and 
Malice, Diſſimulation, Bribery, Intrigues and Violence 
carry the Point, if any Election is made meritoriouſſy, 
*tis undoubtedly to be aſcribed to Fortune, which by | 

Inconſtancy of its various Turns happened this one time 
to fall into the Train of Reaſon. This Conſideration, 
Sir, has often been my Comfort, knowing M. Stephen dt 
la Boetia, one of the moſt proper and neceſſary Men for 
the chief Offices in France, to have lived all his Days un- 
employed and neglected by his own Fireſide, to the great 
Damage of our Commonweal; for as to his own part I 
mult tell you, Sir, that he ſo abounded in thoſe Poſſeſſions 
and Treaſures which defy Fortune, that never was any 
Man more ſatisfied or more contented. I know indeed 
that he was advanced to thoſe Dignities of his Neighbour- 
hood, which are reckoned great; and I know moreover 
that never was any Man better qualified for them, and 
that at 32 Years of Age when he died, he had acquired 
greater Reputation in that Claſs than any of his Prede- 
ceſſors. But ſurely *tis unreaſonable to let a Man who 
would make a good Officer, remain a common Soldien, 
and to employ thoſe in mean Offices who would act well 
in the chief. The Truth is, that his Abilities were not 
employed to the beſt Advantage, nor ſufficiently exerted; 
ſo that over and above his Office, he had a Surplus of 
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great Talents that were idle and unprofitable, which 
might have been of Service to the public Affairs, and an 
Honour to himſelf. But, Sir, ſince he was ſo backward 
to puſh himſelf into the Grand Monde, it not being the 
Lot of Virtue and Ambition to lodge in one Breaſt; and 
as he lived in Times ſo ſtupid or fo full of Envy, that he 
could not poſſibly have any Aſſiſtance from another's Te- 
ſtimony of him, I long prodigiouſly, that at leaſt his Me- 
mory, which alone muſt now and ever lay claim to the Of- 
fices of our Friendſhip, may receive the Reward of his 
Merit, and that it may have a Place in the Recommen- 
dation of Perſons of Honour and Virtue. For this Rea- 
ſon, Sir, I was deſirous of bringing him to Light, and 
preſenting him to you by theſe few Latin Verſes that he 
has left behind him. Quite contrary to the Maſon who 
exhibits the gayeſt Part of his Edifice towards-the Street, 
and to the Mercer who makes a Shew and Parade of the 
richeſt Sample of his Goods, the Things moſt to be 
prized in my Friend, the very Juice and Marrow of his 
Merit, went away with him, and we have-nothing left of 
him but the Bark and the Leaves. The Man who is ca- 
pable of diſplaying the well-regulated Sallies of his Ima- 
ination, his Piety, his Virtue, his Juſtice, the Vivacity 
of his Temper, the Weight and Solidity -of his Judg- 
ment, the Sublimity of his Conceptions, ſo far exalted 
above thoſe of the Vulgar, his Learning, the Graceful- 
neſs that uſually accompanied all his Actions, the tender 
Love which he had for his wretched Country, and his 
mortal and avowed Averfion to every Vice, but eſpe- 
cially to that baſe Traffick which is ſcreened under the 
honourable Name of Juſtice, would certainly kindle a 
ſingular Affection for him in the Breaſt of all good Men, 
mixed with a wonderful Regret for the Loſs of him. But, 
Sit, this is ſo far out of my Power, that he never had a 
Thought of leaving any Evidence to Poſterity of the 
Fruit of his Studies, and nothing remains thereof but what 
he wrote now and then to paſs away the Time. Be this 
as it will, I intreat you, Sir, to receive him with a good 
Countenance; and as we often judge of the Greater by 
the Leſs, and as the very Paſtimes of great Men give an 
Gg 2 honours 
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honourable Idea tothe clearſighted, of theSourcefrom which MW L 
they ſpring, I hope you will by this Work of his - riſe to 
the Knowledge of himſelf, and by conſequence love and 
embrace his Name and Memory. In ſo doing, Sir, you 
will but render an Equivalent to the very ſettled Opinion 
which he had of your Virtue, and alſo accompliſh what 
he exceedingly longed for whilſt he lived. For there was 
not a Man in the World, in whoſe Acquaintance and 
Friendſhip he thought himſelf more happy, than in yours, 
But if any one takes it ill that I make ſo bold with other 
People's Concerns, I muſt tell him, that never was an 
thing more exactly written or delivered in the Schools of 
the Philoſophers, concerning the Prerogatives and Duties 
of ſacred Friendſhip than what was the Practice betwixt 
this Perſonage and Me. For the reſt, Sir, this trivial 
Preſent, like killing two Birds with one Stone, will ſerve, 
if you pleaſe, to ſhew you the Honour and Veneration 
in which I hold your Abilities, and ſingular inherent Qua- 
lities ; for as to ſuch as are external and fortuitous, tis 
not my Fancy to bring them into the Accompt. n 
Sir, I pray God to grant you very happy long Life, 
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1 2 Your obedient humble Servant, 
70. g 
| as; 8 Michael de Montaigne. 
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LETTER V. 


Or rather an Extract of a Letter, which Monſieur the Coun- 
ſellor de Montaigne, wrote to his Father Monſeigneur de 
' Montaigne, containing ſome Particulars which be obſerved, 


of the Sickneſs and Death of 'the late M. de la Boetia. 


S to his laſt Words, if a good Account of them is 
do be expected from any Hand, *tis undoubtedly 
trom mine; not only becauſe all the Time of his Sickneſs, 
he was not ſo fond of converſing with any-body as with 
me, but alſo becauſe, ſuch was the ſingular and 3 
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Love we bore to one another, that I had a moſt certain 
Knowledge of his Deſigns, Opinions, and Temper, all 
his Life-time, as much no doubt as it was poſſible for 
any one Man to know of another, and becauſe J knew 
them- to be ſublime, virtuous, determinate, and withal 
wonderful: I foreſaw, that if his Diſtemper would give 
him Strength to expreſs himſelf, nothing would come from 
his Lips but what was great, and very worthy of Imita- 
tion; therefore I gave the utmoſt Attention to it.  ? Tis 
true, Monſeigneur, that as my Memory is very ſhort and 
moreover bewildered by the Trouble of my Mind for fo 
heavy and important a Loſs, it is impoſſible but I may. 
have forgot many Things which 1 could with were. 
known; but as for thoſe which I recolle&, I will ſend 
you them with the ſtrifteſt Regard to Truth that is poſ- 
ſible. For in order to repreſent him thus. cruelly ſtop-. 
ped in his worthy Progreſs; to ſhew you his invincible . 
Courage in a Body broke down and demoliſhed by the fu- 
rious Efforts of Pain and. Death, would, I confeſs, require 
2 much better Stile than mine, . becauſe, tho' when he 
talked of grave and important Subjects he mentioned 
them in ſuch a manner that it was difficult to write them 
down ſo well, yet it ſeemed at this Time as if there was 
an Emulation betwixt his Thoughts and his Words which 
ſhould do him the laſt Service. For ſure I am that I ne- 
ver obſerved him to have ſo many and ſuch fine Imagina- 
tions, and 'thoſe uttered with ſo much Eloquence as his 
were all the time of his Illneſs. Preſuming, Monſeigneur, 
that you would not miſlike it, I have choſe to bring into 
my Narrative his moſt trivial and common Topicks, which 
having been delivered by him at that time, and in the 
Height of- ſo great an Affliction, are a ſingular Evidence 
of a Mind quite at Eaſe, tranquil and ſecure,  _.. , 
On Monday the gth of Auguſt, 1563, after I was come 
home from the Palais, I ſent to invite him to dine with 
me. He returned me for Anſwer, with Thanks, that. he 
was a little out of Order, and that I ſhould do him a 
Pleaſure if I would but ſpend an Hour with him before 
he ſet out for Meder. Soon after I had dined I waited on 
G g3 him. 
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him. He was lain down on the Bed with his Cloathes 
on, and I found his Countenance ſtrangely altered. He 
told me that he had a Looſeneſs on him, attended with the 
Gripes, ever ſince the Day before when he played with 
M. d Eſcars, and wore only a Doublet under a ſilk Gar- 
ment; and that often when he caught a Cold it was at- 
tended with ſuch Fits. I thought it proper that he ſhould 
undertake the Journey he had intended, but adviſed him 
to go no farther that Evening than to Germignan, which 
is but two Leagues out of Town. I did this the rather, be- 
cauſe the Place where he lay was cloſe to ſome Houſes 
that were infected with the Plague, of which he was ſome- 
what afraid, ſince he returned from Perigerd and the Ape- 
nois, where it raged in all Parts; and beſides I had for- 
. merly myſelf found Benefit in ſuch a Diſtemper as his 
was, by riding on Horſeback. Accordingly he ſet out 
accompanied by his Wife and his Uncle M. de Bouil- 
lonas. 

Early the next Morning behold one of his Domeſtics 
came to me from Mademoiſelle de la Boetia, to acquaint 
me that he had been ſeized that Night with a violent 
Dyſſentery; ſhe ſent for a Doctor and an Apothecary, and 
deſired me to come to him, which after Dinner J did. 

He was overjoyed to ſee me, and when I was taking 
my Leave of him in order to return home, with a Pro- 
miſe to viſit him again next Day, he deſired me, with 
more Affection and Importunity than ever he had 
any thing in his Life, to be with him as much as poſ- 
ſible ; this touched me a little to the quick. Yet I was 
actually going away when Mademoiſelle de la Boetia, who 
had already a foreboding of I know not what Calamity, 
intreated me with Tears in her Eyes that I would not 
ſtir from him that Night. Accordingly ſhe prevailed on 
me to ſtay, at which he was very much cheered. Next 
Day I returned home, and on Thur/day I went to ſee him 
again. His Diſtemper was worſe, and his Flux of Blood, 


with the Gripings, which weakened him very much, in- 
creaſed every Hour. 


On 
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On the Fug I ſaw him again, and on Saturday I found 
him very low-ſpirited, He then told me that his Diſtem-/ 
per was of the ap. ang Kind, and moreover, that it 
was diſagreeable and choleric; that he very well knew my 
Temper, and deſired me to viſit him but now and then, 
yet as often as I could. After this I did not leave him. 
Till the following Sunday he had ſaid nothing to me of 
what he thought of his Being, and we diſcourſed only 
about the particular Circumſtances of his Malady, and 
what the antient Phyſicians ſaid of it. We had ve 
little Talk about public Affairs, which I found from the 
very firſt Day, he had an Averſion to. But on the Sun- 
day he fainted away: and as he came to himſelf, he ſaid 
that all Things appeared to him in a Confuſion, and that 
he had ſeen nothing but a thick Cloud and an obſcure 
Miſt, in which every thing was confounded and diſor- 
dered ; but that nevertheleſs all this Fit had given him no 
Diſpleaſure. Death, ſaid I then to him, has nothing 
worſe than this : Nay, d replied he, ſo bad. 
Having had no manner of Sleep ſince the firſt Attack 
of his Diſtemper, and growing ſtill worſe notwithſtand- 
ing all Remedies, ſo that certain Draughts were now taken 
by him which are never ordered but in Caſes of the laſt 
Extremity, he began from this Time to deſpair altogether 
of his Recovery, and communicated his Thoughts to me. 
That ſame Day, becauſe he was in good Temper, I faid 
to him, that conſidering the extraordinary Affection which 
I bore to him, it would ill-become me if I did not take 
care, that as all his Actions in Health had been very pru- 
dent and well weighed, he ſhould continue to act with 


the ſame Prudence in his Sickneſs ; and that if it were 


God's Will that he ſhould be worſe, I ſhould be very 
ſorry that for want of Advice he ſhould leave any of his 
Domeſtic Affairs unſettled, not only by reaſon of the Da- 
mage which his Relations might ſuffer by it, but for the 


fake of his Reputation; which piece of Advice he took 


very kindly at my Hands; and after having ſolved ſome 
Difficulties which kept him in Suſpence, he deſired me to 
call his Uncle and his Wife ſingly to him, that he might 
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give them to underſtand, what he had reſolved on as to 
his Will. I told him that would caſt them down. No, 
No, ſaid he, I will comfort them, and give them much 
better Hopes of my Recovery than I entertain myſelf. 
And then he aſked me whether the Fainting-fits which 
he had, did not a little ſurpriſe us. That's of no Mo- 
ment ſald I to him, theſe are Fits which are common to 
ſuch Diſtempers. True Brother, replied he, tis of no 
Significance, tho* what you are moſt afraid of ſhould be 


the Conſequence. To you alone, faid I, it would be a 


happy Turn, but the Hurt would be to me, who ſhould 
thereby loſe the Company of ſo Great, ſo Wiſe and Sure a 
Friend, whoſe Equal I am certain I ſhould never find. 
*Tis very poſſible, he added, that you never may; and! 
aſſure you, that what makes me ſomewhat ſolicitous for 


my Recovery, and not to haſten to that Paſſage to which 


I am gone already halfway, is the conſideration of the 
Loſs you will ſuſtain, as well as that poor Man and poor 
Woman there (alluding to his Uncle and his Wife) whom 
I love intirely, and who, I am ſure, will have much Dif- 
ficulty to bear the Loſs of Me; which indeed will be a 
very great one, both to Them and You. I am alſo con- 
cerned for the Regret it will be received with by many 
People, who have hitherto had a Love and Value for me, 
and whoſe Converſation verily, if I could help it, Town I 
ſhould be glad not to loſe as yet. And it I go off the 
Stage of this World, I intreat you Brother, as you know 
them, to give them a Teſtimony of the Friendſhip J re- 
tain for them, to the laſt Breath of my Life : And more- 

over Brother, I was not born perhaps to ſo little Purpoſe, 
but J have had it in my Power to ſerve the common 
Cauſe. But be this as it will, I am ready to depart when 
it ſhall pleaſe God, being very ſure that I ſhall enjoy the 
Eaſe you have foretold to me. And, as to You' my 
Friend, I know you to be fo wiſe, how much ſoever it at- 
fects you, that you will. nevertheleſs conform patiently 
and willingly to whatever it ſhal] pleaſe his Divine Ma- 
jeſty to order concerning me; and I beſeech you to rake 
care that the Mourning for my Departure may not drive 


that 
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that Good Man and Good Woman out of the Pale of 
their Reaſon. i He then aſked me how they behaved al- 
ready, I told him very well conſidering the Importance of 
the Caſe. I ſuppoſe ſo, ſaid he, now that they have ſtill 
ſome Hopes; but ſhould I once deprive them of any 
Hopes, you will be much perplexed to keep them in Tem- 
per. In purſuance of this Regard for them, he always 
concealed from them the certain Perſuaſion he had of his 
Death, as long as he lived, and earneſtly begged me to 
behave in the ſame manner; When he ſaw them near 
him, he affected to look briſk and gay, and fed them with 
flattering Hopes. rw avon 

I now left him to go and call them. They compoſed 
their Countenances the beſt they could for a while; and 
after we were ſeated round his Bed, we four being all 
alone, he ſpoke as follows with a ſettled Countenance, as 
it were quite gay: My Uncle and my Wife, I aſſure 
* you upon my Credit, that no freſh Attack of my Di- 
ſtemper, or Miſapprehenſion that I have of my Reco- 
very, has put it into my Head to call you, in order to 
* apprize you of my Intention; for God be praiſed, I am 
very well and full of Hopes; but having long been 
convinced, both by Experience and Study, of the little 
Security that is to be placed in the Inſtability and In- 
* conſtancy of human Affairs, and even of the Uncer- 
* tainty of that Life whereof we are ſo fond, which is 
© nevertheleſs but Smoke and a meer Nothing; and can- 
* fidering alſo, that becauſe I am ſick, I am ſo much the 
© nearer advanced to the Danger of Death, I am re- 
* ſolved to put my Domeſtic Affairs in Order before I 
die, after having firſt taken your Advice.“ And then ad- 
dreſſing his Diſcourſe to his Uncle. My good Uncle, 
* ſaid he, were I at this Hour to give you an Account of 
the great Obligations I have to you, I ſhould not know 
* where to end. *Tis enough for me that hitherto where- 
© ſoever I have been, and with whomſoever I have talked, 
I have always faid that whatever a wiſe, good and moſt 
* bountiful Father could do for his Son, all this have you 
done for me; both for the Care that was neceſſary to 
give 
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give me good Learning, and when you were pleaſed to 
« puſh me into public Employments ; ſo that the whole 
Courſe of my Life has been full of great and praiſe- 
* worthy Offices of your Friendſhip towards me: In 
< ſhort, whatever I have, I hold from you, and acknow- 
© ledge that I am obliged for to you, who have been 
© to me a Father indeed; ſo that as the Son of the Fa. 
* mily, I have no Power to diſpoſe of any thing, un- 
« leſs you are pleaſed to give me Leave.“ He then was 
filent, and ſtaid till Sighs and Sobs gave his Uncle Lei- 
ſure to anſwer him, that whatever he thought fit would 
be always very acceptable to him. Having purpoſed at 
the ſame time to make him his Heir, he deſired him to 
accept of his Eſtate. | 

And then turning his Diſcourſe to his Wife, © My 
© Likeneſs, ſaid he, (for ſo he often called her on account 
© of ſome antient Relation betwixt them) as I have been 
joined to you by the ſacred Tye of Marriage, which is 
one of the molt reſpectable and inviolable Obligations 
< which God has laid upon us here below for keeping up 
© human Society, I have loved, cheriſhed and eſteemed 
you as far as I was able; and am fully aſſured that you 
© have returned me a reciprocal Affection, which I can- 
not ſufficiently acknowledge. I deſire you to take that 
© Share of my Goods which I give you, and to content 
* yourſelf therewith, tho' I know indeed that *tis very 
little compared wittf your Deſerts. 

After this, addreſſing himſelf to me, My Brother, 
* ſaid he, whom I love ſo dearly, and whom J have cho- 
£ ſen out of ſuch a Multitude, in order to renew that vir- 
tuous and ſincere Friendſhip with you, the Exerciſe of 
which has by the Vices of the Age been ſo long unknown 
to us that there are only ſome old Traces left of it in the 
Memory of Antiquity, I beſeech you as a Token of my 
Affection for you, to accept of the Gift of my Library 
and Books, a Preſent very ſmall, but given with a good 
Heart, and which is the fitter for you conſidering you 
are a Lover of Learning. This will ſerve you as 2 
© uynu3ovvor, or a Remembrancer of your Companion.” 


Then 
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Then addreſſing himſelf to all three of us in general, 
he bleſſed God that in a Caſe of fuch Extremity he was 
accompanied by all thoſe that were the deareſt to him in 
the World, and ſaid, he thought it a very goodly Sight 
to ſee four Perſons aſſembled together fo well agreed, and 
united in Friendſhip, not doubting, he ſaid, that we all 
loved one another unanimouſly, each one for the ſake of 
the others. And after having recommended us to one 
another, he proceeded thus: Having now ſettled my 
Temporal Affairs, I muſt alſo think of my Spirituals. 
Jam a Chriſtian; I am a Catholic; Such I have lived 
and ſuch I am determined to die. Send for a Prieſt to 
come to me, for I am not willing to be deficient in this 
laſt Duty of a Chriſtian. 

With this Particular he ended his Diſcourſe, which he 
had carried on with ſuch a ſteady Countenance, ſuch a 
Strength of Language and Voice, that whereas when I 
entered his Chamber, I found him weak, mighty flow in 
the Utterance of his Words, his Pulſe very low, as'if he 
had a lingring Fever, and tending to Death, his Counte- 
nance quite pale and wan; he ſeemed now, as if it had 
been by a Miracle, to have reſumed freſh _— with a 
more ruddy Complexion and a ſtronger Pulſe, fo that , 
made him feel mine in order to compare them together. 
At that Inſtant my Heart was ſo funk that I could ſcarce 
anſwer him a Word. But two or three Hours after, in 
order to keep up his noble Courage, and alſo becauſe I 
wiſhed, from the tender Concern I had all my Life long 
for his Honour and Glory, that there were more Witneſſes 
of ſo many ſtrong Proofs of his Magnanimity, by hav- 
ing a larger Company in his Chamber, ] ſaid to him, that 
I bluſhed for Shame to think that my Courage failed me 
in the Hearing of what he, who was ſo great a Sufferer, 
had the Courage to tell me; that hithertoT had thought, that 
God ſcarce ever gave us ſo great an Advantage over hu- 
man Incidents, and could hardly believe what I had read 
of it in ſome Hiſtories ; but that having now ſeen ſuch 
a Proof of it, I praiſed God thar I had found it in a Per- 


ſon, by whom I was ſo much beloved, and who was 
to 
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to me ſo dear, and that this would ſerve me as an Ex- 
ample to act the ſame part in my Turn. 

He interrupted me by deſiring I would behave ſo, and 
demonſtrate by the Effect, that the Converſation we had 
had in the time of our Health, was not only oral but 
deeply engraved on our Hearts, and ready to be put in 
Execution' upon the firſt Occaſion that offered, adding, 
that this was the true Practice of our Studies, and of Phi- 
loſophy. Then taking me by the Hand, My Brother, 
my Friend, /a:d be, I aſſure thee I have done many 
© Things, I think, in my Lite, with as much Pain and 
« Difficulty as I do this. And when all is ſaid and done, 
© *tis a long while ago ſince I was prepared for it, and 
that I had got all my Leſſon by Heart. But is it not 
enough to have lived to my Age? I was juſt entering 


© mto my 33d Year. By God's Grace all my Days - 


© hitherto have been healthy and happy; but thro? the 
Inconſtancy of human Affairs they could not continue 
«* ſo longer. It was now Time to launch into ſerious Af- 


« fairs, and to expect to meet with a thouſand unpleaſant 


Scenes, as particularly the Inconveniencies of old Age, 
of which I am by this Means quit: And beſides, tis 

* probable that I have lived to this Hour with more In- 
< nocence and leſs IIl- nature than I ſhould have done, if 
God had permitted me to live till my Head had been 
< filled with the Care of getting Wealth and Eaſe. As 
for my part, I am certain that J am going to God, and 
the Seat of the Bleſſed. But now, becauſe my Coun- 
tenance betrayed ſome Uneaſineſs at theſe Words of 
his, What Brother, ſaid he, would you poſſeſs me with 
Fear ? If I had any Terror upon me, whoſe Buſineſs Should 
il be to take it off, but yours? 

The Notary, who was ſent for to receive his laſt Will 
and Teſtament coming in the Evening, I made him com- 
mit it to Writing, and then went to aſk him whether he 
was not willing to ſign it: Not ſign it, ſaid he, I will 
fign it with-my own Hand. But Iwiſh Brother that they 
had given me more Time, for I find myſelf extremely 
weary, and ſo weak that I am in a manner ſpent... I was 


going 
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going to change the Diſcourſe, but he recovered himſelf an 
a ſudden, and ſaid to me, that he had not very long to 
live, and he deſired of me to know whether the Notary 
wrote a ſwift Hand, for he ſhould ſcarce make any Pauſe 
in dictating. I called the Notary to him, and he dic- 
tated his Will to him on the Spot, ſo faſt that he had 
much ado to keep Pace with him. When he had made 
an End, he deſired me to read it to him, and ſaid to me: 
See, what it is to take care of that fine Thing our 
Riches. Sunt hec que hominibus vocantur Bona, i, e. 
Theſe are the Things that Men call Good. After the 
Will was ſigned, his Chamber being full of People, he 
aſked me if Talking would do him any Harm; I ſaid 
N; provided he ſpoke ſoftly. | "RI 9594 
Then he called Mademoiſelle de Saintquentin, his Niece, 

to him, and ſpoke to her thus. My dear Niece, I 
think that ever ſince I have known you, I have ſeen the 
Rays of a very good Nature ſparkle in y6ur Countes 
* nance ; but theſe laſt Offices which you perform witht 
* ſo much Affection and Diligence in my preſent Neceſ- 
« ſity, give me very great Hopes of you, and really EF 
am obliged to you and thank you, moſt affe&tionately? 
© Now in order to diſcharge my Conſcience,” I adviſe 
you in the firſt place to devote yourſelf to God, for 
this is no doubt, the principal Part of our Duty, and 
that without which no other Action of ours can be 
* either Good or Goodly; and when ſuch Devotion is 
© hearty, it neceſſarily draws after it all other virtuous 
Actions. Next to God, you muſt love and honour 
your Father and your Mother, even your Mother 
* my Siſter, whom I take to be one of the beſt 
* and moſt prudent Women in the World; and deſire 
you to regulate your Life by her Example. Don't 
* ſuffer yourſelf to be drawn aſide by. Pleaſures; 
© Avoid as a Peſtilence thoſe filly Familiarities with 
* which you ſee the' Women ſometimes indulge the Men ; 
for tho' there may be no Harm in them ar firſt, yer 
* by little and little they corrupt the Mind, and lead it 
to a thoughtleſs State, and from thence to the „ 
| able 
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* able Sink of Vice. Believe me, the ſureſt Protection 
of a young Woman's Chaſtity is Gravity. I deſire 
« you, (and expect you will remember me by frequently 
<- recollefting the Friendſhips I have ſhewed you) not to 
complain and grieve 1 for the Loſs of Me; and 
© as far as is in my Power, I lay all my Friends under 
< the ſame Prohibition, ſince it would look as if they 
< envied the Happineſs of which by the Favour of 
Death, I ſhall ſoon ſee myſelf in Poſſeſſion; and aſſure 
< yourſelf, my Girl, that if God was now to indulge me 
< with the Choice, whether of living my Life over again, 
or of finiſhing the Journey which I have begun, 1 
© ſhould be actually at a Loſs which to chuſe.“ My dear 
Niece, Adieu. | | 
He then called to Mademoiſelle 4 Arſat, his Daughter 
in Law, and ſaid to her: My Daughter, you have no 
great need of Admonitions from me, as you have a 
Mother whom I have found ſo prudent, fo very con- 
« formable to my Temper and Inclinations, that ſhe never 
© once offended me. You will be very well inſtructed 
© by ſuch a Tutoreſs : And don't think it ſtrange if I, 
© who am not related to you by Blood, have a Care and 
< Anxiety for you. For ſince you are the Daughter of 
a Perſon ſo near to me in Alliance, tis impoſſible but 
I muſt alto be touched with whatever concerns you. 
At the ſame time have ever taken as much Care of the Af. 
fairs of M. d! Ar/at yodr Brother, as if they were my own. 
© You have enough both of Wealth and Beauty. You 
are a Gentlewoman of a good Family. You have no- 
thing more to do than to grace them both with the Ta- 
< lents of the Mind, which I deſire you would not fail of 
doing. I do not forbid you that Vice which is ſo de- 
< teſtable in Women; for I am not willing ſo much as to 
think you can ever entertain a favourable Thought of 
it, nay, Iam of Opinion that you abhor the very Name 

of it.“ My Daughter in Law, Farewell. | 
Though the whole Chamber was full of weeping and 
wailing, it did not interrupt the Thread of his Diſcourſes, 
which were pretty long. Bur after he had made an * 
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he ordered every one to quit his Room except his Garxiſon, 

which was the Name he gave to his Maid- ſervants. And 

then calling to my Brother de Beauregard, he ſaid to him; 

M. de Beauregard, I thank you very heartily for the 

* Pains you take for me. I have ſomething very much 

* at Heart, which I long to tell you, and will therefore 
with your Leave diſcover it to you.” And being en- 
couraged by my Brother, he proceeded thus. I ſwear 

to you that of all who have ſer about the Reformation 

* of the Church, I never thought there was any one 

Man that entered upon it with better Zeal and a more 
* intire, ſincere and undiſguiſed Affection than you: 

* And I verily believe, you was excited to/ it merely 

* the Vices of our Prelates, who undoubtedly ſtand in 

need of great Amendment, and by certain Imperfec- 

tions, that have in a Courſe of Time crept into our 
Church. I do not with at this Juncture to diſſuade you 
* from it, as I do not willingly defire any-body to do any 
thing whatſoever againſt his Conſcience, But I would 
* fain caution you, that in regard to the good Reputation 
* which your Family has acquired by their perpetual 
Agreement, à Family than which not one in the World 
is dearer to me. (Good God, where is ſuch another Fa- 
* mily as this, which never did an Action unbecoming an 
* honeſt Man!) in regard to the Will of your Father, 
that good Father to whom you are ſo much -obliged, 
and of your Uncle, and for the Sake of your Brethren, 
* you would avoid coming to Extremities; Be not ſo 
' harghand ſo violent; accommodate yourſelf to them. 
Make no ſeparate Combination nor Party; but unite 
* yourſelves together. You ſee what Ruin theſe Diffen- 
tions have brought upon this Kingdom, and1 can aſſure 
* you that they will be attended with Rill greater Miſchiets: 
And as you are not deficient either in Wiſdom or Good- 
* neſs, be cautious of bringing your Family into theſe 
© Inconveniencies, for fear they ſhould deprive it of the 
Honour and Happineſs which it has enjoyed to this 
Hour. Take what I ſay to you, Sir, in good part, 


and for a ſure Teſtimony of the Friendſhip which I bear 


© to 
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© to you. For with this View I hitherto referved my 
mention of it to you; and perhaps the Condition in 
* which you now ſee me ſpeaking it will give my Words 
more Weight and Authority with you.“ My Brother 
thanked him very much, | 
On the Monday Morning he was ſo bad that he quitted 
all Hopes of Life; inſomuch that the very next Time he 
ſaw me, he in a very deplorable Tone ſaid : Bro- 
< ther, have you no Pity for the many Torments that I 
< ſuffer? Don't you now ſee, that all the Relief you give 
me ſerves only to prolong my Pain ?* Soon after this he 
fainted ; ſo that we began to give him over for dead: At 
length by the Power of Vinegar and Wine he was re- 
vived; But he did not live long after, and hearing us la- 
ment about him, he ſaid : My God, who is it torments me 
fa? Why was I robbed. of that profound and pleaſant Reſt 
which I had? Pray leave me to myſelf. And then hearing 
me, he ſaid, Aud you too, Brother, are not willing neither 
that I ſhould be cured. Ob, what Eaſe do you deprive me 
of ! At laſt being a little more come to himſelf, he 
deſired a little Wine, and liking it well, ſaid to me, 
*rwas the beſt Liquor in the World. No ſurely, ſaid I, 
for Argument ſake, Water is the beſt. Yes, without doubt, 
replied. he, Water is an excellent Thing, de dee. 
His extreme Parts even to his Face were now become as 
cold as Clay, attended with a Death- ſweat, which ran 
down all his Body, and he had ſcarce any Sign of a Pulſe 
left. This Morning he confeſſed to his Prieſt, who did 
not bring all the Neceſſaries with him, and therefore could 
not celebrate the Maſs. But on Tueſday Morning M. de 
la Boetia ſent for him to aſſiſt him as he ſaid, in the Per- 
formance of the laſt Duty of a Chriſtian, Conſequently 
he heard Maſs and received the Sacrament. And when the 
Prieſt was taking Leave of him, he ſaid : My ſpiritual 
Father, I humbly beſeech it of you, and hol ws are 
under your Charge, to pray to God for me, that if it 
be ordered in the moſt ſacred Rolls of the Decrees of 
God thar I ſhould now end my Days, that he would 
take Pity-on my Soul, and forgive me my Sins, which 
8 arc 
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* are without Number, as it is not poſſible for ſo vile 
* and baſe a Creature as I am, to perform the Com- 
* mands of ſo High and Mighty a Maſter; or if it 
* ſeemeth good to him, that I ſhould. tarry longer in 
this World, beg of him to put a ſpeedy Period to the 
* Agonies which I ſuffer ; and that he would be ſo gra- 
cious to me, as to guide my Steps hereafter in the Path 
* of his holy Will, and to make me better than I have 
been.“ At this Period he ſtopped a little to take 
Breath, and ſeeing that the Prieſt was going away, he 
recalled him, and ſaid to him: I am, willing to de- 
* clare this alſo in your Preſence : I proteſt, that as I 
* have been baptiſed and have lived, ſo I am willing to 
die, in the Faith and Religion which Moſes firſt plan- 
ted in Egypt, which the Patriarchs received after- 
* wards in Judæa, and which in the Progreſs of Time has 
been handed down to us in France.“ It ſeemed as if 
he would fain have, ſpoke a little more if he had been 
able to have held out; but he concluded with deſiring 
his Uncle and me to pray to God for him; this being, he 
ſaid, the beſt Office that Chriſtians can perform for one an- 
other. In ſpeaking he happened to uncover his Shoulder, 
and deſired his Uncle to cover it again, tho' he had a Valet 
nearer to him: And then looking upon me, he ſaid, In- 
genui eft, cui multum debeas, ei plurimum velle debere. Tis 
the Quality of an ingenuous Mind to deſire to be un- 
der ſtill greater Obligation to the Perſon whom we are 
much obliged to already. In the Afternoon M. de Belot 
came to viſit him, and taking him by the Hand, ſaid to him, 
My Friend, I came hither, Sir, on purpoſe to pay my 
Debt, but I have found a worthy Creditor, who has 
« forgiven it me.* A little after, ſtarting ſuddenly out of 
© a Doze, he ſaid Well, well, come when it will, I wait 
for it with Serenity and Pleaſure. Words which he repeated 
two or three Times in his lilneis. Aiterwards as they were 
forcing open his Mouth to take a Draught, he faid, turn- 
ing himſelf to M. de Belot, An vivere tanti oe? Is Life 
worth all this ado? In the Evening Death begun indeed 
at Night to ſtrike him _ uy Arrows, and as I * 
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at Supper, he ſent for me, being nothing now but Skin 
and Bones, or as he called himſelf, Non homo ſed ſpecies 
hominis. Not a Man but of the human Race. And he ſaid 
to me with the utmolt Struggles : My Brother and Friend, 
God grant that I may ſee the Iinaginatious that I have juſt 
Been entertained with, realiſed. After he had ſtopt a while, 
and laboured hard with the deepeft Sighs for Utte- 
rance, for then the Tongue was beginning plainly to 
deny him its laſt Office. I ſaid, what were thoſe Ideas, 
Brother ? Great ſaid he, very great. It never happened 
before, I added, that I had not the Honour of being made 
acquainted with all your Ideas; will you not let me ſtill 
enjoy that Confidence? Jes ſurely, Brother, ſaid he, but *tis 
net in my Power to diſcover them; they are wonderful, in- 
finite and unſpeakable. There he ſtopped, for he. could 
proceed no farther ; inſomuch, that a little before he 
would fain have talked to his Wife, when he ſaid to her, 
with the moſt chearful Countenance he could put on, 
that he had ſomething to tell her; and he ſeemed to 
ſtrive to ſpeak, but his Spirits failing, he called for a 
little Wine to raiſe them, but it ſignified nothing ; for 
he fainted away on a ſudden, and for a good white loſt 
his Sight. Being now juſt on the Confines of Death, 
and hearing the Lamentations of his Wite, he called her, 
and ſpoke thus to her : * My Image, you torment your- 
© ſelf before the Time; wont you pity me? Take Cou- 
rage. Verily I am more in Pain for what I ſee you 
ſutfer than what I feel myſelf, and with reaſon, becauſe 
as for the Evils which we feel of our own, *tis not, pro- 

rly ſpeaking, we who feel them, but certain Senſes 
which God has plantedinus; and, what we feel for others, 
we feel by a certain Judgment and Faculty of Reaſon- 
ing. Bur I ſee Jam going.“ This he ſaid becauſe his 
Spirits failed him. Now being afraid that he had frighted 
his Wife, he recovered himſelf and ſaid: I find myſelf in- 
clined to fleep : Good Night Wife, go your ways. This was 
the laſt Leave he took of her. After ſhe was gone, 
Brother, ſaid he to me, keep cloſe by me, if you pleaſe ; 
and then either feeling the Darts of Death come thicker 
and ſharper, or elſe the Force of ſome hot _— 
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which they made him ſwallow, he ſpoke with a ſtronger 
and more audible Voice, and turned himſelf in Bed with 
perfect Violence, fo that all the Company began to have 
ſome Hopes, becauſe hitherto he had been ſo very weak 
that we deſpaired of him. Then amongſt other Things 
he begged me again and again, with the greateſt Affection, 
to make room for him, ſo that I was afraid he was deli- 
rious. Moreover, when I had gently remonſtrated to 
him that he was overpowered by his Diſtemper, and that 
theſe were not the Words of a Man in his right Senſes ; 
he did not ſeem to be convinced, but repeated it ſtill 
more ſtrongly. Brother, Brother, what wont you give me 
room! inſomuch that he forced me to convince him by Rea- 
ſon, and to ſay to him, that ſince he breathed and talked 
he had by conſequence his Place. Yes, yes ſaid he, but 
that is not what I want; and beſides, ſay what you will, I 
have no longer @ Being. God will give you a better very 
ſoon, ſaid J. Would to God Brother, ſaid be, I was 
there now; I have longed to be gone theſe three Days 
paſt. In this diſtreſſed State he often called to me, in or- 
der, for moſt part, to know whether was near him. At 
length he inclined a little to reſt, which confirmed us ſtill 
more in our good Hopes; ſo that I went out of his Cham- 
ber to congratulate thereupon with Mademoiſelle de la 
Beetia; but about an Hour after naming me once or twice, 
and then fetching a deep Sigh, he gave up the Ghoſt 
about 3 o'Clock on Wedneſday Morning, the 18th of Au- 
guſt 1563, aged 32 Years, 9 Months and 17 Days. 
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LETTER VI 
To Monſeigneur Monſeigneur de Montaigne. 
MonsE1GNEUR, | 


N obedience to your Commands laſt Year at your Houſe 
at Montaigne, i have with my own Hand put that great 


I met with this Letter by way of Dedication of RaymondSebon's Na- 
tural Theology, Tranſlated into French by Michael Seigneur de Mon- 
taigne, Knight of the King's Order, and Gentleman in ordinary of his 


Spa- 


Privy Chamber. Printed at Roan by John de la Mere, Ao. 1041. 
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Spaniſh Divine and Philoſopher Raymond de Sebon into a 
French Dreſs, and have as much as lay in my Power ſtri 

ped him of that rough Mien and unpolite Aſpect, which 
he firſt appeared in to you; fo that in my Opinion he is 
comely and complaiſant enough: to appear in the beſt of 
Company. *Tis poſſible that ſome delicate curious Rea- 
ders may perceive, he has a little of the Gaſcogne Turn and 
Byaſs ; but they may be the more aſhamed of their own 
Negligence, in ſuftering a Perſon quite a Novice and a 
Le:rner to get the Start of them in this Work. Now 
Monſeigneur, *tis but Reaſon that it ſhould be publiſhed 
to the World, and have the Credit of your Name, be- 
cauſe what Amendment and Reformation it has is all 
owing to you. Yet l plainly perceive, that if you ſhould 
plea! to ſetile Accompts with him, you will be very much 


his Debtor, ſince in exchange tor his excellent and moſt 


religious Diſcourſes, of his ſublime, and as it were divine 
Conceptions, it will appear that you have only brought 
him Words and Language, a Merchandiſe ſo mean and 
vulgar, that he who has the greateſt Stock of it is perad- 
venture the worſe ſor it. 


1 I beg God to grant you a long and happy 
Life, 


Your moſt humble and moſt obedient Son, 
Michael de Montaigne, 


N. B. Mr. Coſte has inſerted a Letter before this, which 
is addreſſed is Mademoiſelle de Paumier, but tis only a ſhort 
one, of meer Compliment. | | 
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Ariſtarchus his Opinion of the Conceitedneſs of the World in his Time 384 
Ariſtippus, ſaying to ſome Youths who bluſhed at his going to a Baau- 
dy-houje 128 
Ariſtippus, living as a Stranger in all places 267 
Ariſtodemus, K. what determined him to kill himſelf 66 


Ariſtotle's Opinion of Beauty 

Ariſtotle reproached for being too merciful 

Arrogancy a wrangling Enemy to Diſcipline 

Aſtrology, when it had not determined the Motion of the Moon ' 
talanta diverted from her Way, bot the Rare | 

Atlantes, a People who newer dream 

Attalus's Precept againſt ſoft Beds 
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Athens compared to Ladies of Pleaſure | Page 8 
Avarice has no greater Impediment than itſelf 
Auguſtin [St.] his Account of the Transformation of a Man into a 


Horſe after his eating Cheeſe 328 
Auſterity of James King of Naples and Sicily | 50 
Auſterity of Life affected by ſome Churchmen "43 
Aufterity of Mens Decrees renders the . Nomen more violent 94 
Authority of the Counſels of Kings ought to be preſerved, and how 195 

B. 
Albus's tranguil Life 172 
Baſhfulneſs an Ornament ta young People | 77 
Beaſis, naturally folicitous of their Preſervation 358 
Beauty, what is, and how much it ought to be efleemed 362 
Beauties of the Perſon when preferred to thoſe of the Mind 49 
Beauties painted, reckoned among Deformities 1 
Beauties of ſeveral Sorts 363 
Beautiful Perſons are fit to command 362 
Beds foft deſpiſed 395 
Benefit, Reproach of one that is conferred, odious 2 
Beautiful, called Good 362 
Believers, whether the Number of them is a Proof that they have 

Truth on their fide 321, 322 
Bion's frank Deſcription of his Original 258 
Births and Burials interdicted in the Precin&s of the Iſle of Delos, 119 
Biſextile Day „ 
Bloady-flux, flighted only as a Looſeneſs 338 
Bodys Health and Vigor the Cauſe of the Spritelineſs of the Mind 71 
Boay's Relation to and Connexion with the Soul 360, 361 
Boldneſs and Courage of the Indians = 
Books without Learning, Walls without Stone or Brick 21 
Books, their Pleaſure and Inconvemence 52 
Books written upon Love | 90 
Books uſeful, and good, and yet no Credit to their Aathors 202 
Bounty and Benefits preferred before Valour 243 
Bounty rare, the more beautiful and attractive 246 
Brachman Virgin N 47 
Bread without Salt 419 
Broth of Eringo's, or Burſl-wart, taken to oblige the Ladles 406 
Bafineſs, Mark of Underſtanding 2 Men 290 
Biſingſi of moſt part of Men is a Farce 300 

| C. 
Zſar's War with Pompey 304 
Cæſar did enjoy Corporal Pleaſures 431 
Caucut Nobility 81 
Cambyſes's Dream that made him put his Brother to Death 66 
Canacre's Servants hanged for 1 13 
Capacity unfit for the Management of public Affairs 274 
Capacity greater in adverſe than in proſperous Fortune = — 
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Claudius, Emperor, a Cuckold 


Common Place Books of what Uſe 


INDEX 


Capets the Meaning of that Term | * Page 278 
Carriage, ridiculous, of a Gentleman in his own Houſe 221 
Carthaginians in what Caſe they puniſhed their wvidtorious General; 194 


Cato's wigorous Virtue 274 
Cauſey magnificent betwixt Quito and Cuſco 170 
Ceremonies troubleſome 45 
Chaces within the Theatre at Rome . 156 
Chance has a very great Share in human Actions 195 
Change pleaſing to Men 211 
Change gives Form to Injuſtice and Tyranny 226 
Chariots drawn by four Oxen h 150 
Chaſtiſement of Offences ought to be performed without Anger 296 
Chaſtity vowed and kept on the Wedding-Day 88 
Chaſtity, how hard it is for Women to preſerve theirs 95 
Chaſtity's Duty, or Obligation hard to practiſe 101, 102, &c. 
Chaſtity corrupted by thoſe who are leaſt to be feared 103, 104 
Chaſtity extreme of ſome Women 104 
Chaſtity doth principally lye in the Will ibid. 
Chaſtity of Women, too nice an Inſpection into it pernicious 106 
Chelonis, the Daughter of one King, and Wife of another, her gene- 

rous Temper 421 
Chewing accounted unbecoming 120 
Children how ought to be provided for by their Fathers 214 
Children attach Men to Futurity 28 
Children not much to be coveted, why "bid 
China, printing there 161 
Chineſe Offers for diſtributing Rewards and Puniſhments 379 
Cicero's Opinion of a ſolitary Life 267 
Chirurgeon, his End, or View 226 
Ch:rurgems of Greece, performed on Scaffulds 314 


Choaſpes, River, the Water of it the conſlant Beverage of thePer- 
ſian Kings 
Cholic as long lived as Men 


Chryſippus drunk in his Legs 
Cinna, a remarkable Action in the Civil War againſt him 


Cleanthes, how much he got by the Labor of his own Hands 
Coaches, of what uſe in Battles 

Coaches made uſe of by the Hungarians againſt the Turks 
Coaches of the Emperors drawn by ſeveral Animals 
Codpieces worn heretofore 

Coin, the Uſe of it unknown in the Indies 

Comedians touched to the quick in the Acting of their Parts 
Commanding mixt with vexatious Thoughts 

Command, difficult and troubleſome Employment 
Commentators, why ſo numerous 

Commerce, or Acquaintance with Books 


Company accidental upon the Road generally troubleſame 
Complacency and Satisfadtion in doing Good 
Complaints eaſe Grief | 


IN D E 


Condemnations, to what End | Page 178 
Conduct of the Females to be liſt in a great meaſur: to their own Diſ- | 
oe IT 
on of ourſelves, ile princip arge of every one 
Confeſſion ſhould be free and bold —— | 02 
Confeſſion Auricular 75 
Confeſſion free and generous enervates Reproach 258 
Confufion of other Heater pleafing to the Eyes | 346 
Conjunttion of the Sexes a Center to which all Things tend 90 
Conjunction of Stars 170 
Conſcience the Advantages of a good one 23 
Conſcience ties up the Tongue, and ſteps the Mouth 232 
Conſcience quiet, the Gift of God 307 
Conſolations, how ought to be adminiflered 53 
Corolations preſcribed by Philoſophy 54 
Continence enjoined to Women for their particular Share 86,8 
Continence d:fficult, or rather impoſſible to Women ibid. 
Cantradiction of Judgment acceptable in Converſation 180 
Converſation of greater Advantage than Reading 179 
Converſation with Men of Genius why coveted 187 
Converſation the better for ſmart Repartees 201 
Conwerſation with all Men, its Utility 37 and 41 
Converſation with beautiful and well-bred Women 46 
Corinth its Burgenſbip offered to Alexander 292 
Corps of beautiful Women kept three Days in Egypt before they were 
interred : 125 
Corruption is formed by the particular Contribution of every Man 209 
Cotys, King of T hrace, why he broke a cofily Veſſel 305 
Covetouſneſs ungrateful 155 
Counſel's Strength conſiſts in Time 32 
Counſels ought not to be judged of by Events 33 
Country abandoned ' for the 2 njoyment of another Air 25 8 
Courage, what it is miſtaken for 
Courtiers mix with none but Men of their own Sort 266 
Cranaus's Method of mixing Wine with Water 426 
Crates his Affectation of Poverty 220 
Crates in Love with a She-Goat 98 
Criminals condemned to execute themſelves 3 
Criminals moſt cruel Treatment 63 
Criminals left to chuſe in what manner they would be put to Death 264. 
Cripples an odd Proverb about them 329, 330 
Cteſiphon's Folly in attempting to kick with his Mule 405 
Cuckolds pity'd, not diſefteemed for it 107 
Cuckoldry among the Ancients | 98 
Cuckeldry a Character indelible 106 
Cuckoldry frequent, but'not to be divulged 109 
Cucſtoldry of the Emperor Claudius ; 110 
Curiofity pernicious to Women | 108 
Curiofity encreaſed by Philoſophical Inquifitions 381 
Curtains of the Amphitheatre of Purple and Needlework 158 


Cuſtom of different Countries contrary I; 125 
1 


ENDE N 


Catom benumbs our Senſes to the Sufferance of Evils | Page 244 
Cuſtom a ſecond Nature 298 
Cuftom powerful over Men's Life | 392 
Cyrus, his Bounty reproached but propoſed as a Leſſon to other Kings 156 
Cyrus's Precaution againſt the Charms of his fair Priſoner 306 
D. 
Amaſcus Gardens untouched by the Soldiers 341 
D Dancing practiſed by Epaminondas 433 
andamys, az Indian Sage, his Cenſure of the Lives of Socrates, 
Pythagoras and Diogenes | 9 
Dangers common fright none but mean Hearts 415 
Daughters, the Fault of their Education 88 
Daughters naturally inclined to the Paſſion of Love ibid. 
Death generally aud particularly conſidered 57, 58, 59 
Death preferred to Baniſhment 247 
Death quiet and ſolitary preferred 256 
Death of ſeveral Forms and Qualities 263, 264 
Death whether it ought to be prepared for 352, 353 
Death contagious not the worſt Sort 348 
Death ought not to be premeditated 354, 355 
Death the moſt happy, which 254 
Death a thing to be defired, and not to be dreaded 357, 358 
Death is mare glorious in a Battle than in a Bed 415 
Decrepitude of the World 161 
Decrepitude a ſolitary Quality 260 
Deformity clothing a very beautiful Soul 361 
Democrates not for ſtopping at the fourth Glaſs 426 
Defire impetuous throws the Mind into Diſorder 297 
Defires ought to be circumſcribed 300 
Dewotion eaſy to counterfeit 44 
Devotion without Conſcience der t ſatisfy the Gods 364 
Didymus, Author of ſeveral thoyſand Tratis on Grammar 208 
Dignities often diſlributed by Fortune 193 
Dignities conferred upon antient Men 300 
Dinner deſpijed among the Ancients 426 
Dinner is more wholeſome than Supper ibid, 
Diogenes patient of Cold 304 
Diogenes what Sort of Wine he liked beſt 216 
Diomedes miſtaken for Didymus 208 
Dionyſius his Flatterers ; | 176 
Diſcourſes of great Men clouded with Gravity 197 
" Diſcourſes dogmatical prove their Weakneſs 326 
Diſeaſes gueſ/ing of them by Urine wery uncertain 413 
Diſeaſes have their Courſes and Limits 403 
Diſeaſes all mortal and dangerous 408 
Diſeaſes medicinal and wholeſome ibid. 
Diſeaſes more grievous in their I ue than in their Operation 410 
Diſputation what makes it valuable 186 


Diſputes 


FF N E. X. 


Diſputes the bad Conſequence of thoſe that are ill condued Page 148 


Dijputes endleſs for moſt part about Words 

Diſputes ſhould be puniſhed as verbal Crimes 
Diverſion a good Receipt for the Diſeaſes of the Mind 
Diverficn from Revenge 

Diverſion from Love 

Diverſion from common Rumours 

Diverſions Military 

Diverſion made uſe of to comfort 

Divination of Things to come from Dreams 

Diviſions in France | 

Domeſtic Af airs very troubleſome 

Dodd dinding 4 — or 

Doubt better than Aſſurance in 1 hings hard to be proved 
Dreams full of Agitations 

Dreams true Interpreters of Inclinations 

Drinking, a Gentleman a whole Year without it 
Drinking, how far allowed 
Drugs and Poiſons the worſt Sort of Homicides 


Druſus's Anſwer to an Architect who offered to contrive his Houſe fo 
that it ſhould not be overlooked 
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Ating a Sight hateful to ſome Nations 

E Eating- Schools at Rome 

Eggs diſtinguiſbed one from another 

Egypt the Oath of its Judges ; 

Elephant the Price of a Woman's Proſtitutio 

Employment does not corrupt an honeft Man 

Employment the moſt painful 

Employment the moſt pleaſant to every one 

Enjoyments are not alike : : 

Enjoyment is not a ſufficient Teſtimony of a Woman's Afection 

Epaminondas placed in the firſt Rank of excellent Men 

Epaminondas's Delicacy in the Article of Fuſtice 

Epaminondas's Humanity 

Epaminondas's great Virtues 

Epaminondas' Cuftom of ſacrificing to the Muſes when he went to 
War 

Epaminondas's Magnanimity 

Epaminondas's chearful Death 

Epicurus how little he lived upon 

Epicurus, why he faſted 

E — 7 A fooliſh Undertaking æuitbout Honour to the 
bee wy 1 . 

Eraſmus full of Adages and Apoth 

Eringo — — to oblige the Ladies 
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Eſſenians hox they lived without the Uſe of Women 
7 vulgar and common, ſeldom hits right « 
/limation not due to little 1 * 
3 8 
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Events ſucceeding contrary to Opinions Page 32 F 
Events poor Teſſimony of Men's Worth and Parts 1 F 
Events, often E fects of good Fortune | ibid, F 
Evil the oldeſt, the moſt ſupportable 227 F 
Ewils, how ought to be endured : 402 F 
Evils have their Periods as well as Goods 403 J 
Examples ſtrange and ſcholaſtic 394 J 
Excuſes and Satisfactions ſcandalous el 311 F 
Expence exceſſive of Monarchs, a Teftimony of Pufillanimity I;o + 
Expences of Kings, how might be profitably laid out 151 1 
Expences, how ought to be managed 3 221, 222 ] 
Expences of the Roman Emperors at the public SpeFacles ill judged 156 ] 
Experience of every Man ſufficient to make him wiſe 382 
Experience rules Reaſon in the Art of Phyſic 390 
Eyes of dying Perſons cloſed by their neareſt Relations 256 | 
Eyes beautiful, menacing a dangerous and malignant Nature 303 | 
F. 
Aces, ſome happy, ſome unhappy | 363 
Faces of Men like or unlike 377 
Facility of People in ſuffering themſelves to be impoſed upon, by the Lea- 
ders of a Party 303 


Failings, the Reaſons all Men have to bear with one another 180. 187. 


188. &c, 
Fainting not dreadful 417 
Falling-Sickneſs corrected by Cæſar 
Fame — at a great Rate 
Family's excellent Eſtate 
Fancy frivolous and extravagant, ſuitable to human Wit 
Faſhions of Foreigners abominated 
Faſting of Epicurus, to what End | 
Fatua Faunus's Wie, would ſeewro Man after Marriage A 
Favorinus, why he ſuffered himſelf to be foiled in a Grammatic 
Diſpute by the Emperor Adrian 
Fawour of Princes by whom deſpiſed 
Fear upon the Waters, from whence proceeds 
Felicity human, according to Montaigne's Opinion 
Fidelity in Love 
Fire made on the Outſide, and at the Foot of the Houſes among the 
Romans 
Fiſh eaſy of Digeſtion 
Flatterers corrupt Kings . 
Flavius's Conſtancy at his Execution 
Flight without Affright and Aſtoniſhment 
Flight neceſſary, from the Evil that Men cannot endure 
Floras, (the famous Courtizans ) Amours 
Folly not to be cured by Admonition 
Fool, in what moſt diſguſting 
Fooliſb Diſcourſe what gives Weight to it 


TN DES 


Forefight of Good and Il Page 1 
— - orb its Office 8 12 
Fortune favours the Executions of the moſt fimple Men 194 
French Armies abound with Foreigners 339 
French Gentlemen have ſmall Legs 330 
French Scriblers, and Language 112, 113 
French Soldiers when without Order and Diſcipline 341 
Friendſhip, one ſingle and perfect preferred before all others 41 
Friendſhip private contemned for the common Good 19 
Friendhhip ſcarce betwixt Huſbands and Wives 84, 85 
Frienaſbip that ſtatters itſelf 181 
Friendſhip civilized and artificial ibid. 
* purely of our own acquiring ought to be preferred before 

others 
Friendſhip Conjugal, grows warm by Abſence — 
Friendſhips true Aim 253 
Friend/hip true and falſe 293 
Eriendſbip found and regular | 294. 
Friend/hip ſingular, | 387 
Friend, how uſeful and neceſſary | 259 
Friends taking Leave one of another unpleaſant 255 
Friends more faithful than mercenary Men 155 
Frugality of the Kings ef France 151 
Fruition and Poſſeſſion principally appertain to the Imagination 251 

G. 

ALBA, a Saying of that Emperor, miſplaced to another's 

Account 209 
Galba, another Man, who diſſembled ſleeping to favour Mecznas : 
Amour with his Wife 105 
Galba's Amours 142 
Games of Chance, why left off by our Author _ *- "3 
Gaming, the Condu required in it 2 
Garden magnificent of the King of Mexico 102 
Generation Ad why excluded from ſerious Diſcourſe 76 
Genital Member unruly, and abuſed | g 85 
Giants in the Weſt-Indies 1 
Gifts of Kings, how ought to be beſtowed 155 
Glory, the ſporteſt Way to it 27 
Cliſſet upon Books only augment Doubts 373 
Gods obnoxious to Paſſions | 175 
Gold hoarded together for Ornament and Shew 169 
Cood ſovereign of the Academics and Peripatetics 440 
Good and Evil is never ſent abſolutely pure to Men a 347 
Goods of the Mind ſeem fruitleſs to Men, if not produced to the View 
. of others 222 
Goodneſs in Neceſſity 


Government of a Family more troubleſome than hard 
Government, what is the beſt for every Nation 


I N D E X. 


Government Civil a mighty Thing, and hard to be diſſolved ; Page 228 | 
Government, whether Violence may be committed in a Country for the 


fake of rectiſying it 341 N 
Grammar, fix Thouſand Books written upon it by one Author 208 | 
Gratitude tewards the Dead 282 
Greatneſs eafily avoided, and deſpiſed 171 and172 
Greatneſs it's Inconveniency, and Advantage 171 
f Great Men have no true Share in the Exerciſes of Honour and Valour 174 
Great Men not ſo filly ſometimes as they ſeem to be 191 
: Great Men Gainers by their Silence 193 
d Greedy eating reproved by Diogenes 428 
0 Grief eaſed by a pleaſant Method | 64 
j | Grief imprinted by counterfeited Forms dbid. 
242 Gryllus, his valiant Death 59 
| | Gueſts, how ought to be choſen according to Varro 420, 424, 428 
j Gymnaſtick of Plato . "93 
q 
H. 
h Arangue can't make Men valiant on a ſudden 200 
* H Health, what is 391, &c. 
? Health more pleaſant after Sickneſs 410 
b Heat coming from the Fire males the Head heavy 392 
Hegeſias's Diſciples pined themſelves to Death, why 56 
Heraclitus, what Socrates thought of his Writings _ 
14 Hiero's Wife, thought all Mens Breath funk 104 
14 Himbercourt, how he appeaſed the Fury of the Ligeois 54 
$1] Hippias Eleus, why he learned to do every thing for himſelf 241 
10 Hiſtory profitable to be read at all tines 191 
y Honeſty Scholaſtick 364 
*. Horace's Language 112 
15 Houſewifry, the beſt Knowledge for a Mother of a Family 250 
= Huſbands careful of the Chaſtity of their Wiwes 94 
10 Huſbands may be too careful ofeit a 109 
0 Huſbandry in the Enjoyment of Pleaſures 437 
14 J F 
ih | Anus, his double Face 68 
13 Jaropele, Dule of Ruſſia, how he liked the Treaſon, but pu- 
bi niſhed the Traitor 12 
iN Tealouſy exaſperates Men againſt Incontinence 97 
1 Fealouſy and Envy | 98 
. Tealouſy among Beaſts ibid. 
4 Fealouſy of Women furious and odious 100, 101, 108 
1 Ignorance Mother of Fices | 22 
. ee the Miſchiefs of not owning it 324 
$1 Inorance ſtrong and generous ibid, 
i 8 Vow in Point of Dewotion 3 7 
Ignorance, a 705 Pillow for a well turned Heart 382 | 
Wi mpotency and Inſufficiency in a Man diſſolve his Marriage 130 
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Jaclinations natural fortified by E ducation ſeldom altered and over- Page 
28 


come 


Inclinations are not always to be followed 33 
Inclinations unnatural not to be believed , 366 
Inconflancy pardonable in Womens Love 129, 130 
Inconveniencies ordinary are never light 215 


Inconveniencies of human Nature ought not to be preoccupared 352, 353 
Indigence has its Sweetneſs and Favours 


Injury profeſſed leſs hateful than a treacherous one : = 
Injuſtice of the extremeſt Sort according to Plato 342 
Innocents puniſhed without the Judges Fault 378 
Imovation of great Luſtre 316 
Inquiring after Truth Man's proper Buſineſs 186 
Inquiry gain into Cauſes without a Certainty of the Facts 319 
Infirution by Contrariety 178 
Inſtruction of Science | 50 
Inſirufion of Nature 1125 
Inutility itſelf not uſeleſs in Nature 2 
Joan, Queen of Naples, why be cauſed her Huſband to be hanged 130 
Italians great Reftraint of their Wives 126 
Italian Umbrellas 248 
Itch 415 
Judgment Human, a free and rowing thing 319 
Judgments of other Men, appealed to 202 
Judges of China, and their Offices p 379 
Juſtice malicious 3 
Juſtice univerſal 1 ic 
Juſtice peculiar and national ibi 
Juſtice full of Error and Contradiction 377 
Juſtice formed after the Model of Phyſic 378 
K. 
Arenti People their Diftreſs in Copulation 252 
Kindred aſſiſting in the Executions 114 
King of Peru hanged after he had paid his Ranſom 166 
King of Mexico taken Priſoner, put to the Rack, and hanged 167, 168 
Kings, wwhy they ſhould not be too profuſe in their Expences 150 


Whether Liberality and what Degree of it becomes them 152, 155 


I hat is properly the Royal Virtue 154 
the more excuſable becauſe of the Difficulty of their Office 173 
hy they are excluded from the Honour reſulting from the Ex- 

erciſes of the Body and Mind 174 
The only 1 hing they learn as much as is neceſſary a 175 
How their Faults are hid | 176 
They give the greateſt Offices at haphazard 193 
The Reſpect due to them 197 


The Need they have of an Officer to talk freely to them, and 
teach em to know themſelves 
Kiſſes powerful and dangerous, become contemptible by Salutations 124 
Knowledge of the moſt curious ſhort 160 


IN D E X 
Knowledge honoured 
Knowledge, a thing of indifferent Quality 
Knowledge, a Thing of great Weight 
Knowledge of ourſelves recommended by Apollo 


Knowledge of Cauſes 
Knowledge of ourſelves of great Importance 
Acedzmonian Women expoſe their Thighs 94 
Lacedzmonian Women more Virgins when Wives than our 
Daughters | ibid. 
Ladies Favours, the Boaſting of em cenſured 97 
Ladies learnedly ſpeaking and writing 43 
Ladies never tempted can't boaſt of their Chaſtity 
Lais's Character of the Philoſophers 272 
Lame People beſt at the Sport of Venus 329 
Language common, how tis rendered obſcure and ambiguous in Cove- 
nants, &c. 372 
Language Magiſterial to Servants reproved 41 
Language and Idioms jet off or enriched by Wits ibid, 
Law from whence riſe its Doubts and Difficulties 373 
Laws imperfect relating to the Subjects 37 
Law general of the World 38 I 
Laws more in France than in all Europe 371 
Laws Ethick hard to be taught 355 
Laws, how keep up their Credit 80 
Laws ordinarily faulty ibid, 
Laws of Solon 225 
Laws, multiplicity, fatal to a State 370 
Laws of Nature the beſt 371 
Law-Suits odicus 308 
Lawyers the Peſt of a Country 372 
Laxineſi hateful * 137 
Laxzineſs of married Women 250 
Learning bought at a great rate, full of natural Weakneſ; 335, 330 
Legs of the French Gentlemen ſmaller than others, why 330 
Lepidus's Wife broke his Heart 
Liberality in a Sovereign Hand not in its true Luſtre 152, 15 
Liberality, a Virtue imprinted in Princes from their Youth iss 
Liberality is of little Commendation in Princes | ibid, 
Liberality immoderate 154 
Liberality, what is ibid. 
Liberality reproached to Cyrus 155 
Liberty becoming Ladies, what 104 
Liberty, what is 345 
Liberty and Freedom of Speaking never ſuſpected | 4 
Liberties counterfeited practiſed without Succeſs 9 
Library, Montaigne's, its Situation and Form I 
Life by what triſing Objects the Defire of it is kept up 3 


Life exquiſite what 25 
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Life hidden from the Sight of ather Men JOEY 

Life divided betwixt Folly and Prudence l 

Life only communicated by the working of the Belty 
Life tender and eafily moleſled 

Life ruled by Fortune 


Life limited by Solon to 70 Years 
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Life private, why loved 
Life, what 'tis 


Life weak and ſottiſb carried on by Rule and Diſcipline 
Life, the Meaſure of its Enjoyment depends on the Application of it 
Life compared to the Harmony of the World | . 
Life ought to be loved and cultivated 
Lion harneſſed to a Coach . 
Livia, what he ſaid after ſhe happened to ſee naked Men 
Living well, Man's Maſter- piece | 
Living by the Example of others doth more Harm than Good 
Lives of retired Men painful and difficult in their Duties - 
Lives the faireſt, which | | | 
Locke, the Engliſh Philoſapher's Character 
Lodgings that our Author liked beſt in Travelling 
Loyalty unknown in this Age ' 
Longings wiolent of fick Pers TP 
Loſſes es befal Men by the 32⁰ of others are ſharp 

uſe 


Love the Entertainment of the s 7 * 
Love is more animated and lovely in Poetry than in its own Eſſence 
Love's Tranſports baniſhed from Marriage, why 79, 80 
Love being founded wholly upon Pleaſure, differs therefare from Marriage 85 
Love the general Tendency of Mankind to it 90 
Love, Edidts at Rome for its Service © ibid. 
Lowe's Definition according to Zeno and Socrates 1 7 
Love makes Men Beafls + Ln ed Par ibid, 
Lowe which is ſo inſpired by Nature ſhould not be condemned 119 
Love of the Spaniards and Italians timorous and fecret 122 
Love ſlimulated by talking of it diſcreetly © ibid. 
Lowe ſhould be made by Degrees 123 and 128 
Love, Montaigne's Fidel:ty in it | | * 55 
Love fooliſhly conſcientious : ibid. 
Lowe of this Time has little to do with Sincerity 136 
Love not ſociable with Prudence 1574 
Lowe, what tis, and how it hurts none but Fools | ibid. 
Love augmented by Fruition 101 
Love, of what Profit in old Men 140 
Love requires Relation and Correſpondency 141 
Love in its Throne, what Age | 142 
Lowe's Comportment 143 
Love preferred to Fear 243 
Love furious to a Statue of Venus; and to a dead Body 125 
Lover having gained his Miſtreſi's Canſent refuſes to enjoy her 124 
Lucretia's Picture of the Amaurs of Mars and Venus 111 
Luther's Opinion, the Diſputes about it in Germany 376 
Vor. III. Kk Lycurgus 
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Luycurgus the general Truſtee for his Fellow Citizens Page 237 
Luynceſtes killed with T hrufts of Pikes by Alexander's Soldiers, while 
he heſitated in his Speech 232 
M. | 
Agnanimity, wherein it conſiſts = 27, 432, N E 
Mahomet II. e Jede: 7 Brother | 7 5 
Maid reſtoring their Reputations merely by their Conflancy 97 
Maids awaiting on Ladies ought not to be kept too cloſe 12 
Maids dreſſed up in Baſhfulneſs and Fear © h ibi 
Maladies long and grievous reſtore the Body to a better State 231 
Man — 260” the ſelf-ſufficient Man differ | 22 
i Man's chiefe}t Suffictency ; — - | 
Man Capacity to be judged of in Converſation 2" mn 
Man well-bred is of a compound Education 266 
Man why he does not care to know himſelf 287 
Man can't fix himſe!f to his meer Neceſſity | 334 
Man avoids to ſee a Man born, every one runs to ſee him die 119 
- Man that dares not adore the Statue of a Saint, if not covered with | 
2 Veil : 118 
Man a Fool to be a Slade to other Mens Affairs 289, 290 
Man that is ſenſible of what he owes to himfelf and others too 293 
Man ought to know his ſolid _— J 297 
Man ought to limit his Defires to be ſecure from Misfortune 300 
Man true Maſter-piece | 431 
Man Folly in aſpiring to be more than Man 442 
* Man made by the Gods for their Sport 118 
Man's Look a feeble Warranty 364 
Marius nice in his —_— | | 397 
* Marriage more neceſſary, but not leſs honourable than Virginity | 20 
Marriage its Bitters and Sweets kept ſecret by the Wife 108 
Marriage diſſolved by the Impotence or Inſufficiency of the Huſband 131 
Marriage, not accompanied with the Raptures of Love . 79, 80 
Marriage betwixt# a blind Wife and a deaf Huſband 109 
Marriage when there is Treachery in it 4 
Marriages Jappy 82, &e. 
Marriage with a Miſireſs commonly repented of, ibid, 
Marriages unhappy contracted purely upon the Account of Beauty 80 
Marriages in Italy unhappy, why 7 | 126 
Mars his Enjoyment with Venus | 111 
Meals of the Ancients very long | 421 
Meat and Diſhes in Confuſion deſpiſed 419 
Meditation, a powerful Study | . of 
Meditation, the Bufineſs and Beatitude of the Gods ibid. 
Medium preſcribed betwixt the Hatred of Pain and Love of Plea- k 
are 289 
Megabyſus's Reproof from Apelles the Painter | 193 
. of Generation conſecrated in ſeveral ways 91 


Member unruly given to Men and Women 
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Members of Generation, why called ſhame Page 11 
Memory of: Quartilla .. * me | 82 pt. | 
Memory natural, helped by one of Paper 409 
Memnon's Definition of Virtue 37 
Men ingenious in ufing themſelves ill 121 
Men turned into Baboons | | 169 
Men brought together by Neceſſity | 224 
Men puffed up with Wind 235, 429 
Mexicans firft Leſſon to their Children | 404 
Mexico, King's Garden and Cloſet 162 
Midas, King, his Death | | 66 
Mimicks ER: 115, 116 
Mexico Siege ; 107 
Military Profeſſion the moſt pleaſant and noble 414 
Midæui ves, the Name they go by in France 255 
Mind of Man engaged or engaged by Trifles 62 
Mind determined by meer Imaginations and Chimeras 63 
Mind of various Qualities to be commended I 
Mind the publiſhing its Productions ſhould not be too late in Life 360 
Mind's firi& Fraternity with the Body | 7I 
Mind's extraordinary Flaſbes, from whence proceed ibid. 
Mind ought to be employed with Diſcretion © | 295 
Mind that is generous, can't flop itſelf 374 
Mind of Perſons wandering thro" all forts of Lift : 387 
Miracles counterfeited, what Credit they have gained in the World 320 to 
2 
* the Greek Sage Anſwer on being aſked why he laughed when 9 
alone ; 188 
Mithridates 579 Flatterers | 177 
Moderation neceſſary : 
Moderation required in Marriage, limited by the Queen of Arra- * 
On 
8 required in Pleaſures 435 
Modeſty a foohſh Virtue in an indigent Perſon 102 
Modęſiy and Diſcretion become Maids 127 
Moly, a beautiful Tree 170 
Money, Opinion as to ſaving or ſpending it 222, 223 
Montaigne's Education from his Cy 419, 420 
His Honeſty and Delicacy in point of Negociations 3, 4, &c. 
His Behaviour to different Parties 7 
Why he ſhunned public Employment ; 8 
Why, and in what manner he propoſed to ſpeak fo much 
of himſelf | 21 
wh his own Judgment was the common Guide of his 
Action, 30 
Why he never repented of bis Conduct 32 
Why he ſeldom gave or took Advice 33 
Why he was little concerned at croſs Events 34 
Why inattentive to frivolous Converſation 39 


Why he was delicate in the Choice of his Acquaintance 41, 45 
What Ladies were moſt to his Taſte 46,48 
| Kk 2 Mon- 
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Montaigne, His Opinion of thoſe who blame the Freedom of his * 
Writings a 72 
His Apolo it 133 
His DT” 5 
Why he married tho ill. diſpoſed for it 3 
Why he cared to have no Books when he wrote more 
than Plutarch's Works 114 
Why he only wrote at home 115 
His Diſcretion and Fidelity in his Amour: 47, 48, 135, 
I 
How patient he was of Contradifion and hearing Non- 
ſenſe | 180, 187 
His Fondneſs for Repartees 201 
Why he lowed Travelling 211, 214, 223 
His calamitous Circumſtances in the Civil Wars 236 to 246 
: 345 tO 349 
His Fondneſi for Paris 246 
And for Rome 281 
Yet he looked upon all Nations as his Countrymen 20 
His Advantages from Travelling 248 
Why he choſe to die abroad rather than at home 255 
His Preparation for Death 260 
What kind he liked beſt 262 
His Method of Travelling 264, &c. 
His Arguments for his Travelling 268, 269, &Cc, 


His Reaſon for painting himſelf in his proper Colours 274 
His Complaints of his Unfitneſs for public Employment 275 


His Reaſon for frequent rambling from his Subject 279 
His Gratitude to the Dead | 232 
In what Senſe he tvas obliged to Fortune 284, 286 
The Bull which inveſted him as Freeman of Rome 286 
His Election as Mayor of Bourdeaux 291 
His Character in the Office 313 
With what Care he avoided Law-ſuits 308, 379 
Why he charged his Book with ſo many Quotations 359 
The Advantage he derived from his honeſt Countenance 

and Condutt 365, 368 


I hat he learnt by the Study of himſelf 5 
The Cuſtoms to which he was a Slave in his old Age 396 


His Fitneſs to have talked freely to his Sovereign 388 
The Tendenqy of his Eſſays to the Good both of the Body 
and Soul 390 
His Courſe of Life both in Sickneſs and Health 391 to 400 
Why Talking was hurtful to him in Sickneſs 402 
Why he would not conſult the Phyſicians 405 
His Correction of his ſleepy Habit of Body 413, 414 
His hale Conſtitution both of Body and Mind 415, 416 
His Dreams rather ridiculous than ſad ; 417 
His Diet 419, 422, 424 
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Montaign e, why be ſometimes faſted Page * 
52 Why he — - to Suppers | — 
His Cloathing and Liquors 


ew 425, 426) 
His Opinion of the Pleaſures of the Table r 
in what Rank he placed thoſe of the Body and Mind . 430 
7 he Uſe he made of Life in the General 436, &c. to the End. 
Montaigne College in Paris | 


| * 277 
L Moons Motion not determined by Aſtro 319 
ö Moral Lectures deſpiſed both by the Reader and Hearer 271 
5 Mothers ought not to have the Education of their Children 420 
Mother of a Family's beſt Accompliſbment 250 
| Mourning very improper about fick Perſons | | ' 1) nul 
? Muſes the Sport and Paſtime of the Mind 52 
| Muſes Connection with Venus | 77 
| Mufic Martial 41 
ö Mufic baniſhed from Tables by Alcibiades, wwhy 428 
| | | 
| | 
N. 
Ature, conformity to it is an important Prec 368 
6 Nature — I Actions that are 3 agreeable 431 
1 Nature has no need of Fortune Ibid. 
% Nature obſtinate ſenfible of no Emotion 63 
Meorites Treatment of dead Bodies 350 
Neutrality in Civil Wars neither honourable nor honeſt 35 
Nobility, what 
Noife no Hindrance to Men of Learning, but a Help to fludy 394 
Nudity wonderful Poaver _ 
O. 
Ath of the * s of Egypt 11 
044. of 4 Philoepbers 116 
Obedience to good and bad Magiſtrates 276, 278 
Obligation burthenſome to wiſe Men 242 
Obſeurity vicious 152 
Obſtinacy in Faults ridiculous and troubleſome | 187 
917. awhen badly exerciſed 8 294 
2 important __ — all 75 N | ö 6 3 
1d Ape unfit for the Writing of Books g * 
Old Men nd be preſent at the Exerciſes of Young Peop{e, why 68 
Old Men's Love feeble and imperfect 1 26 
Old Men's Wiſdom A 3 
Oli Men begging of God a vigorous Health ridiculoys 4092, 403 
Opinions, Men wwedded to their own 32 


Opinions the rrueſt are not always the maſt commodious 329 
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Oracles ſpeaking in a double and obſcure Senſe Page 77 
* 


. Orator metted into Tears by the Paſſion he repreſents 
_ Orchard of ripe Apples incloſed within the Roman Camp left untouched - 


to the Pojje/jor 
Origen, why, he abandoned himſelf to Idolatry 
Orthography and Pointing deſpiſed 
O riches harneſſed to a Coach 


tanez, on 2vhat Condition he quitted his Claim to Perſia 
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P. brought up in good Families as in a School of Nobles 

Pain its Alliance with Pleaſure 

Pain vehement even to Perfection in the Soul of the Saints by Repen- 
tance 

Paladins 

Panztius's Anſwer to a Youth, who aſked him whether it became a 
wwiſe Man to be in Love 

Panthea, Cyrus's Captive, her Beauty 

Paris commended 

Paſſengers made uſe of for Judges 

Paſſions, the beſt way to cure hos 

Paſſions violent raiſed by triſting Cauſes 

Paſtime, and paſſing away the Time, what is 

Pegu, Kingdom, its Womens Petticoats 

22 War 

Perſuaſion, natural Progreſs 

Peruvian King's exceſſive Ranſom 

Periander's extravagant Extent of his conjugal Lowe 

Perſeus, King f Macedon, his Character 

Peru, how its /aft King was treated by the Spaniards 

Peru, the Magnificence of its Warks 

Petits Maitres painted to the Liſt by Seneca 

Petronius his manner of dyin 


Philip, King, built a City on purpoſe for the moſt wicked Inhabitants 


Philip's Reprozf of Alexander for endeavoring to bribe the Mace- 
donians e 


Philip's Atonement for an unjuſt Sentence 


Philippides, the wiſe Anſwer he made to King Lyſimachus 
Philoſophy proper for Nomen, what Kind 
Philoſophy's Cbildiſb Opinion concerning Pleaſures 
Philoſophy's Dignity ſpoiled by weak Minds 

Philoſophy's Faundation, Progreſs and End 

Philotas's Banter «pon Alexander 

Phryne, the Courtizan, how ſhe corrupted her Judges 
Phyfic the Uncertainty of the Art 

Phyſicians the Peſt of a Country 

Phyſician according to Plato 


2 
Phyſicians compared to Painters and Town-Criers ibid, _ 12 
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Phyfie pleaſant aud gratęful P 

222 the Art of "MP 
P omies favourable 63, 264, 26 
— — 1 70 Plague he had in his Life 7" 
rn. the Talents he required in the Examination of another Man: 

0 8 
Plato's Definition of a true Phyſician i 5 
Plague cruel in Gaſcony, and in Montaigne Houſe 347, 348 
Planets Conjunction that produced great Alterations 170 
Plays and public Spectacles to humour People 156 
Pleaſure excufing Sin VS 29 
Pleaſure exceſſively laſciwious hinders Conception 80 
Pleaſures natural allowed, if moderate 138 
Pleaſure has no T afie without Communication 267 
Pleaſure painful at the Bottom 291 
Pleaſures provided by Nature for Men 4 
Pleaſures pure, of the Imagination the greateſt Fer 
Pleaſures Corporeal, of what Power 430 
Pleaſures human enjoyed by the greateſt Men ..-. 38 
Pleaſure of the Mind to be preferred to that of the Body 440 
Pleaſure married with Neceſſity | 441 
Plutarch univerſal and copious 114 
Poetry allowed to Women -44 
Poetry armed with Lowe 78 
Poets pour out with Fury whatever comes into their Mouth | 107, 280 
Polemon, the Phileſopher's juft Proſecution by his Wife 
Polity human ſupported by Vice 
Pollio, why he did not write againſt Auguſtus, 2v/0 had ſatyrized 

him 1 
Pompey blamed by Tacitus 2s 
Pompey's War with Cæſar 394 
Portugueſe heady Wines | 393 
Poſſeſſion of ourſelves ' 240 
Poverty affected by Crates 220 
Poverty of ſome Philoſophers 298 
Poverty maintained at the Public Expence 356 
re, content with Limits .. 

raiſe always pleaſin a 
2 — 2 WA to what purpoſe 64, 85 
Præſtantius mentioned by St. Auguſlin, and why 328 
Praxiteles's Statue of Venus hob it captivated a Youth 125 
Precedence either of Walking or Sitting 258 
Preſents, an Afﬀront not to receive them 241, 242 
Prieſts that cured all ſorts of Diſeaſes by Words and Geſtures 322 
Princes Favours by whom deſpiſed | 307 
Prince who auas not to be diſcompoſed by Accidents 296 
Printing in China 161 
Privities of Criminal; tied up to flop their Urine | 63 
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Prize of Eloguence refuſed by Tiberius, why 


P 
Proceſs of Two Men who pretended — the one for the other | 


Profit public preferred to Fuſtice 

Prometheus's Deficiency in the Formation of Mankind 
Promiſes ought to be ee obfe obſerved 

Promijes, when they may be lawfully broke 

Prophet, no Man is ſo in his own Country 

Proſe of former Times 

Proſperities are Inſiruftions to Men 

Proximity leſſens not Defecis 

Prudence, what is, according to Plato 

Puniſhment of wi led Men ſhews the Goodneſs 74 the Judge 
Puniſoments wwhy they ſhould be inflicted 


Q. 


Quarrels for Trifles cauſe of great Ruins 


Quartilla's bad Memory 
Vo, the magnificent Road from it to Cuſco 


/ 


0 Ualities fickly of our Being 


* 


Ank in Life, how aue are impoſed on by it 
R Ranſom exceſſive of the King of Peru 
Reading of Hiſtory good and 11 in Led Tr 
Reæfiection neceſſary in Action: 

Neformations external 

Refuſal of a Preſent injurious 

Regulus's great high Life 

Remedies more troubleſome than the Diſeaſe 
Repentance following the Sin 

Repentance, what "tis 

Repentance commonly corrupt 

Repentance of Stoicks 

Refentance is not concerned in Things that are not in our Power 
Repentance true, what is 

Repentance hateful which Old Age brings 
Repentante, from whence produced 

Repetition troubleſome 

Reproaches rediundable upon thoſe that throw them 
Retirement, the good Uſe it 

Retirement, its Pleaſures 

Revenge, week Paſſion, and of great Impreſſion 


Revenge taken on a Woman in lying with her 


Reward of wirtuous Actions grounded upon the Apprabatien of athers _ 22 
Riches of the Indies of little Revenue to the Prince | 
Riches, Solicitude about them Javours of Avarice 


| Sejanus's Daughter raviſhed by her Executioner 
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omans why they denied riumphs to the Generals who obtained 


great Viclories | | xi I | 
Roman Senates Violation of a Treaty of its own making 6 
Roman State its Deſtiny > -,—_ 
Rowen Soldiers ſuffocated with their own Hands after the Battle of © 
annz tg 35 
Rome. the common and univerſal City * : x 
Rome's Great Men aud Ruins 283, 28, 
Royalty flifles and conſumes all the other true and eſſential ualitits I 75 
8. 2 


Aturninus what he ſaid to the Soldiers when they choſe him to be 08 


their General 276 
Sarmatian Ladies when allowed to lis with a Man 127 
Sciences treat of Things too finely | 114 
Science natural ſufficient to live eqfily 335 
Science ſophiſticated _— . 
Sciences flrangely abuſed Re 185 
Sciences the moſt terreſtrial and low 443 
Scipio plays at 2 &c. with Lxlius 443 
Scipio, a great Sleeper | 414 
Scratching, fuveet Gratification of Nature 415 
Scriblers French 113 


Scriblers impertinent and fooliſb | as 

Scriblers ought to be puniſhed as awell as Vagabonds and idle Perſons ibi 

Scribling, 85 gu of a diſordered and licentious Age ibid, 

Scythian Women made uſe of their Slaves, having firſt put out their 
Eyes 

Sea Sickneſs, it 

Secrets of . Burthens 

Security of a Place how known 


Seneca's Diet for a whole Year 

Seneca's E forts againſt Death = 

Senſes proper Judges 5 

Sentences more criminal than the Crimes themſelves 

Servants hanged for betraying their Maſter 

Shades of the Perſians 

Sick Perſons how they ought to behave 

Silence very profitable to thoſe that govern 

Similitude perfect not to be found in two Egg. 

Simplicity, Coufin-German to Folly 

Sins impetuous and re lee 

Sins of Complexion ang Profe | : 

8 OS from the Tarpeian Rock for his Treaſon 

Sleep without Dreams ſeweet 

Sleep long not wholſom 
Vor. III. 
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Riding the great Horſe the only true Exerciſe of the Sons of Princes Page 1 
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Se rates' * inion of D | 56 
rates's — ſuperior to Alexander 
'Socrates's Opinion concerning V. zolence, or Wrong done 
Sacrates's Preſcription to be eaſy in Life 33 
Eur s Pleading before his Judges 3 
ocrates' s Behaviour at his Condemnation 3 
8's Flight 
— what he ſaid on ſeeing a Heap Treaſure 29 
Socrates's Advice about the Charms of Beauty 306 
Socrates's Way of Speaking and Living 358 
Socrates his 75 be for Dancing and Muſic is old Age 433 
Socrates's.Diſcourſe and Character 332, 334. 
Socrates his Valor 1 
Socrates's Deformity þ. 301 
Socrates the Maſter of Maſters 385 
Sorrates's Oath 116 
Soldier's Hands frozen faſt to a Revie of Wood 206 
Soldier, Delicacy i in him is vicious and intolerable | ..36 
Solitude, what is 44, 48 
Sofitude local, 5's | 
Solitude preferred to troubleſome and fool; i Company 269 
Solon allowed Women to proſtitute themſelves 1035 
Solon's Laws 225 
Solon's Life | 42 
Sorcerers Dreams _ 328 
Sovereign Authority reſi, nel for a moderatt Fortune 173 
Souls by « ewhich Men ought to be judged . . 28 
Souls in Old Age ſubject to more — eſome Maladies than Youth 1 - 
Souls ſublime not proper for low Things 276 
Fouls flupid, in what conſiſts their Happineſs 304 
Soul ordered and regulated by Socrates 335 
Soul never flruck with the Paim of the Stone, as in other Diſeaſes 411g 
12 
Soul ought to participate of the Pleaſures of the B ody g 30 
Souls . by the Ardour of Devotion and Religion 442 
| Spaniards cruel Treatment of the Americans 164 to 168 
Spaniards Offers to the new diſcovered Indians | 165 
Spaniſh Way of Travelling 249 
Speaking diſcompoſes the Sick and Wounded 403 
SpeBacls ; magnificent of the Roman Emperors 157 to 159 
Speech read very abſurd, and diſadvantageous 234. 
States, nothing more dangerous to them than Change 226, 
States, how difficult it is to reform them ibid. 
States threatned with Alteration and Revolutions 230 
Sta 4 150 
$1: — zar offered by the Pope to be altered 299, 318. 
Precepts as to Repentance 31. 
Ctone a Diſeaſe common to Old Men, e/pecially Men of Duality | 406 
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Stone it. Symptoms & c. i | 496 1 = 
Sor in 1 49 4 1, 113 
54 ty . 
j tubble _ burnt in the 222 — — 2 37 
ö — * of the Vulgar, and its Effeds 35 
| Subſtance not clearly underſtood 37 
Succeſs whether * 15 a Proof of Ability 194, 195 
Summer more incommodious than 2 to our ber 427 
5 uns, five ſucceſſively created | x 
uperfluity, ontaigns' s Notion of it © 5 a 
| Spin and Inftriority bound ta a natural Cone "x. ooo 
ö 
| kh . 
TR s Hi ”_ mid 204 to 206 
| ian Rock, a Slave thrown from it for Treaſon ; 
| Temperance — to be beloved for its own Jake 
| Temptations of the Fleſh powerful and fo 4 ox | 337 
. Thales wrong fully cenſured for advifin 
Thaleſtris came to Alexander to lie — = 123 
T healogy of former Time 280 
Theon, the Philoſopher walked in his Sleep m- 418 
Theramenes Shoe 331 
Thief rich, and makes Satisfaction | 
Thraſonides, a Gracian 7 outh, why be refuſed to enjoy. his Mifireſs 12 
Tiberius's Amour: 
Tiberius, his Deteftation o — reac — t 
. Tiberius, his Trouble of Conſcience about the Religion of bis Tine 20 
Tiberius re refu uſed the Price of Eloquence, why I 
Tigellinus's effeminate Preparation for Death 263 
Time, the Phyſician of our Paſſions Gt 
Time ought to be managed 442 
Timoleon deputed to cleanſe Sicily 9 16 
7 abhorred and puniſhed even 1 thoſe that baue a 
ben 12, 
Travelling, who are the beſt a in it 267 
Travelling the Spaniſh Way 249 
Travels, when uſeful and inſtructive 254 
Treacher rejected 2 Tiberius T 
reachery uſeful preferred to Honeſty 10 
Tre wal rot arenas be excuſed 11 
7 — puniſhed by the Romans a 
hery revenged . ibi 
Tre reuble 7 ina State of of 265 
Trouble infinitely E 412 
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